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Che TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Howard Building, Providence, R. I. 
Builders of 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing 
and Finishing Machinery 


for 


TEXTILE FABRICS AND WARPS 


Plans and Estimates for Complete Plants 


It is impossible to fully cover the machinery we build in an advertisement or to even 
mention the many improvements or new machines we are constantly designing and building 
for the great variety of processes necessary in treating textile fabrics for the numerous pur- 
poses to which these are put in modern life. We have expert engineers and expert textile 
finishers in ouremploy. If you will write stating as clearly as possible the class of goods 
you wish to finish, the amount of yards or pounds per day, the width of woven goods, etc., 
full information will be sent to you, or one of our experts will call upon you and go over the 


question of equipmentin person. We are the largest builders of this class of machinery in 
the United Siates. 


3-Roll Silk Finishing Calender 


Roller, Chasing, Hydraulic, Embossing and Friction 
Calenders and Mangles 


Combination Cotton-Husk, Cotton, Paper, Husk, Iron, Steel, Rubber and Brass Rolls 


One of our specialties is 


Finishing Machinery for Silk Goods 
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A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 
IN CARDING. 



















This device consists of a Roller cov- 
ered with Special Clothing placed under- 
neath the Lickerin, and revolving slowly 
in the same surface direction as the 
Lickerin. 

A Doffing Comb placed in front of the 
Roller removes from same the substances 


which the Roller eliminates from the 
cotton, which then fall to the floor 
amongst the droppings. 

This Device has no high speed parts 
to cause wear, and is so simple that de- 
rangement is impossible, consequently 
requires very little attention. 

The object of this appliance is to re- 
move motes, leaf, short fibre and foreign 
substances from the cotton, before it 
reaches the Cylinders and Flats. 

This naturally increases the life of the 

Card Clothing, as it is not being sub- 
jected to as rough usage as would be the 
case if the substances removed by the 
Duplex Device were allowed to pass on 
to the Cylinders and Flats, besides 
which, the Clotbing is at all times in 
much better condition to give superior 
Carding, and requires much less Grind- 
ing. 
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DUPLEX CARDING DEVICE 
HARDMAN’S 
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The quality of the Carding is very 
much improved by the removal of the 
objectionable substances referred to, 
and will produce a much better quality 
of yarn. 

By this Device, without altering the 
Card Settings, the amount of waste 
taken out may be varied considerably, 
according to the class of cotton and 
quality of work desired. 

Production is increased considerably, 
owing to the cleaner condition of the 
Cylinder and Flats. 




















PATENT 






The Cylinder, Doffer and Flat Strips 
can be put into the regular mixing, as 
they contain less short fibre and foreign 
matter. ; 

Flat, Cylinder and Doffer Strips can 
be carded without the need of frequent 
stripping, and a remarkably good quality 
of work obtained from same. 

A very good Combed quality can be 
obtained from Flat Strips by taking out 
15 to 20 per cent. at the Comber, and 
after making allowance for the loss in 
Carding, a net amount of Combed work 
of 60 to 65 per cent. is obtained. 
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Monthly Comment. 


The New Year 


To subscribers and advertisers, to all our 
friends, we extend best wishes and sincerely 
hope that this New Year will bring to all a 
full measure of prosperity, of peace and con- 
tentment. 


Boston Wool Statistics 


The Boston Wool Trade Association, in 
accordance with the plan announced by us 
last month, issued on Jan. 1, 1912, its first 
report of the stock of wool remaining un- 
sold in Boston on that date. Because of 
the importance of this plan the resolution by 
which it was inaugurated is given here: 


That each firm of corporation represented in 
the Boston Wool Trade Association, shall, on the 
last Saturday of December of each year sign a 
true statement of the amount of foreign and do- 
mestic wool they have on hand unsold at that time 
belonging either to themselves or to consignors, 
stored in Boston or in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston, and mail this statement promptly to a 
firm of chartered accountants (to be selected) 
who shall receive same under a written agreement 
to keep all details absolutely confidential, but shall 
report the totals of each class to the secretary of 
the Wool Trade Association on or before the fol- 
lowing Tuesday noon, The secretary shall give 
these figures at once to the trade papers and this 
shall be the authorized statement of the stock of 
wool in Boston as reported by the Boston Wool 
Trade Association. In the event of any house not 
reporting its stock and in order that the sum- 
maries may not be misleading, it shall be decided 
by the executive committee whether the names of 
such houses not reporting shall be published or 


whether a list of houses reporting shall be pub- 
lished, or both. 


The first report issued to the press in ac- 
cordance with this resolution is as follows: 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Below please find total stock of wool on hand 
and unsold in Boston Dec. 30, 1911, as tabulated 
by Messrs. Gunn, Richards & Co., accountants for 
the Boston Wool Trade Association. 

Very truly yours, 
Geo. W. Benedict, Sec. 
Territory, California, Texas ....... Ibs. 48,393,319 
Fleeces (grown east of the Mississippi 
River, and Minnesota, Iowa and Mis- 


BOUTT) — ccccccceccceccccccccscscscvece GSIGOST 
Scoured mobi ala'gh bee Viesis's Cwsieane coe Se 
RBS aie ethene: 2,046,169 
Foreign, Class 1 and 2... tosccns QOnenEA 
Foreign, Class 3 2,250,763 

BI aN ahora sels etbing sikiceanawiw tense Ibs. 69,639,940 


As explained in the resolutions the state- 
inent covers only the wool on hand and not 
sold to spinners. 

The appearance of this report is a note- 
worthy event in the textile trade. Although 
an accurate statement of the unsold wool in 
Boston is of great value, the full importance 
of the Boston Wool Trade Association’s plan 
will be found in its extension to include not 
only the unsold wool in the United States, 
but also the consumption of wool by the mills 
and the wool on hand at the mills and not 
put into process of manufacture. A pound 
of wool unsold or unused in the United 
States outside of Boston has as much effect 
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on the balance of supply and demand as a 
pound of wool in Boston has. For this rea- 
son the extensions of the plan will follow 
naturally if the Boston experiment is well 
managed; the beginning offers strong as- 
surance that this will be the case. 

Another point to bear in mind is that the 
value of such statistics increases as the years 
pass, by enabling comparisons of stocks with 
those in previous years. This is well illus- 
trated by the statistics of the consumption 
and mill stocks of cotton throughout the 
world, compiled semi-annually by the Inter- 
national Cotton Federation. The first report 
gave the mill stocks on Aug. 31, 1905, and 
the consumption for the preceding year. It 
covered mills operating 46,726,929 spindles 
in eight countries, out of a total of approxi- 
mately 110,000,000 spindles for the world. 
Each subsequent year has marked a rapid 
advance toward completeness so that the last 
report, for Aug. 31, 1911, covered mill stocks 
and consumption for 121,277,197 spindles out 
of a total of 137,278,752 for the world. Some 
idea of the extent of the undertaking by the 
International Cotton Federation is obtained 
by recalling that the reports include every 
part of the cotton manuiacturing world, and 
that the last one covered a stock of 2,619,- 
052 bales of cotton, valued at say $130,952,- 
600, and a consumption for the year of 17,- 
819,070 bales, valued at $890,953,500. Inthe 
fall of 1907 the International Federation in- 
cluded returns from the United States ob- 
tained from our Census Bureau. In the fol- 
lowing spring, 1908, the Census Bureau not 
being in a position to supply the figures, the 
Federation mailed the blanks to the office of 
the Textile World Record, and we dis- 
tributed them to the cotton mills of this 
country with the result that a very satisfac- 
tory report was obtained from this country 
for March 1, 1908. Since that date the Cen- 
sus Bureau has supplied both spring and 
autumn statistics. 

The plans of the International Cotton 
Federation and of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association correspond in essential details. 
The returns are compiled in each case by 
public accountants so as to eliminate the 
possibility of the individual reports being 
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disclosed. In each case the statistics are 
promptly made public for the benefit of the 
entire trade. And in each case the trade is 
cooperating with remarkable enthusiasm in 
the compilation of the figures. This is 
shown in the case of the wool statistics by 
the fact, stated to us by Secretary George 
W. Benedict, that the first report includes re- 
turns from 99 1/2 per cent. of the Boston 
wool trade. We congratulate the new asso- 
ciation on the result and shall watch with in- 
terest for the extension of its reports to in- 
clude all stocks of wool in the country not 
put into process of manufacture, and also 
statistics of wool consumed by the mills. 
Great advantages would result to the entire 
trade. Speculation and violent fluctuations 
would be checked, and information would be 
available that would enable wool growers, 
dealers and manufacturers to base their busi- 
ness plans on facts and not guesses. 


The Duty on Silk Noils 


The much discussed ruling by the Treasury 
Department imposing a specific duty of 35 
cents a pound on silk noils was reversed on 
Dec. 15 by the Assistant Treasurer, who 
issued it originally. The order of reversal, 
which went into effect on Dec. 16, is as fol- 
lows: 


After the silk is hackled it is combed or dressed. 
The first combing results in about 50 per cent. of 
the hackled silk being taken from the combing 
machine or dresser as combed silk, and about 4 
per cent. is noils. Such noils are usually termed 
“first draft noils,”’ and still contain approximately 
37 1/2 per cent. of the total quantity of the silk 
fibers to be recovered as combed silk by the entire 
combing process, about 62 1/2 per cent. having 
been recovered in the first combing. The noils 
are then again combed or dressed, the resulting 
products being termed second draft silk and sec 
ond draft noils, respectively. 

Such noils are again combed and result in “third 
draft silk” and “third draft noils.” Such process 
is repeated until the noils have been combed four 
or five times in addition to the first combing of 
the hackled silk. By these repeated combings all 
the silk suitable for use in silk spinning is sep- 
arated from the short fibers, tangled ends and 
refuse matter, which are sometimes termed ‘‘ex- 
hausted noils” and are not suitable for use in the 
manufacture of what is commercially known as 
spun silk yarn, but are sold for use in the manu- 
facture of other yarns or fabrics. It is obvious 
that the noils resulting from the first, second and 
subsequent combings have not lost’ their dutiable 
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status as “silk partially manufactured” until they 
shall have become some other article provided for 
by the tariff act. This is not accomplished until 
the usable silk has become exhausted, when the 
noils become, so far as the manufacture of spun 
silk yarn is concerned, a waste. While such ex- 
hausted noils are not commercially known or 
bought and sold as silk waste they are, in fact, a 
waste and have been classified free of duty as “silk 
waste” for many years. 

[he Department is, therefore, of the opinion 
that silk noils other than exhausted noils are sub- 
ect to duty under the provisions of paragraph 396 
of the existing tariff act, and that such exhausted 
noils are in fact silk waste and as such are free of 
duty under the provisions of paragraph 675 of the 
said act. 

It further appears that while there may be an 
occasional long silk fiber in such exhausted noils, 
the noils will be principally composed of fibers less 
than 2 inches in length, and that silk noils com- 
posed principally of fibers which are more than 2 
inches in length do not in fact constitute noils 
from which the usable silk has been exhausted and 

-e not. therefore, a waste 

You are, therefore, instructed that on and after 
December 16, 1911, all silk noils composed princi- 
pally of fibers which are more than 2 inches in 
length will be classified as dutiable under para- 
graph 396 of the tariff act, and all such noils com- 
posed principally of fibers which are less than 2 
neches in length, will be classified as free of duty 
inder paragraph 673 of the said act. 

To insure a uniformity of classification care will 
be taken by appraising officers that samples of all 
noils passed by them under each classification shall 
be forwarded to the United States Appraiser at 
New York in accordance with T. D. 31936 of Oc- 
tober 21, IQII. 


It now remains to be seen whether the 
courts will sustain the arbitrary rule laid 
down by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, providing that the difference be- 
tween free and dutiable silk noils shall be 
determined by the length of the staple. 


Flax Exchange at Ghent 


The leading flax spinners, dealers and 
commission merchants recently met in Ghent, 
Belgium, and formulated a plan for forming 
a flax exchange to be located in that city. 
The object is to provide improved methods 
of dealing in flax, the bulk of which now 
comes from Russia. The enterprise is in 
charge of the Cercle Commercial & Indus- 
trial, Rue dongue du Marais Nr. 15, Ghent, 
Belgium. 

The Egyptian cotton sales last year in- 
creased $13,.882.550 over 1909, and $35,762,- 
525 over 1908. 
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As Lancashiremen See Us 


The second congress of the Textile Insti- 
tute was held at Belfast, Ireland, last month 
Among the papers was one on “Textile Con- 
ditions in America,” by William Davis, who 
had visited the United States a short time 
before and on his return gave his impres- 
sions of Americans to a British audience. 
His remarks and the discussion which fo!- 
lowed were reported as foilows: 


Mr. Davis referred to the variety of nationali- 
ties among the operatives in American mills, and 
said it was interesting to note how each race 
seemed to occupy the department for which they 
had been found best adapted. For instance, at a 
cotton mill which he visited the bales were opened 
by Syrians, Greeks were employed in card rooms, 
at the roving frames were middle-aged Irish, the 
spinning and weaving were done by French Cana- 
dians and Belgians, whilst Italians and Poles were 
found most useful in the dyehouse. Various 
branches of the textile industry, however, tended 
to gravitate into their respective centers. Fall 
River had the cotton trade in predominance, the 
woolen and worsted industry concentrated around 
Lawrence, whilst the bulk of the knitting was in 
various towns in New York State. Factories were 
more isolated than in Britain, and it was not un- 
common to find the same firm manufacturing a 
variety of goods on the same premises. The man- 
agers were men of varied experience, and fre- 
quently had a reliable knowledge of silk, cotton, 
woolen and worsted fabrics. 

Mr. S. Oscar Hall (Bury) opened the discussion. 
He said he had visited America many times, and it 
had been forcibly brought to his mind that we had 
nothing to fear from American competition on the 
lines that Americans were working. (Hear, hear.) 
He considered that it had been a much over-adver- 
tised country in regard to business capacity. Eng- 
lish people were always told that Americans were 
forever going in for up-to-date machinery, but he 
had been very much interested in seeing at work 
textile machinery which was made thirty years 
ago. He had seen looms in Lancashire of the 
same make as looms in America running at 25 per 
cent. greater speed, owing to improvements. He 
argued that Lancashire textile operatives and em- 
ployers had an adeptness for textile work which 
was born in them—a condition which was not so 
noticeable in America. 

Mr. Myers (Manchester) agreed with Mr. Hall 
that the Americans were not all they were 
“cracked up” to be. His impression on visiting the 
States was that they were not doing anything like 
the quality of work that was being done in Eng- 
land, especially in the cotton trade. He had seen 
them making fabrics that certainly could not be 
sold in England. Americans had a closed market, 
and that did not induct people to do their best.— 
(Hear, hear). He thought, however, there was 
more specialization in some American mills than 
Mr. Davis had spoken of. 

Mr. Heylin (Manchester) also contended that in 
certain classes of cotton goods Americans worked 
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on the same lines as in Lancashire, but in visiting 
America he was not at all struck with the qualifi- 
cations of the overseers that he saw.—(Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Davis, in reply, said he agreed that in iso- 
lated places in America machinery could be found 
that was out of date, but the business organiza- 
tion in the large corporations was efficient. The 
manufacturers were promoting a steady population 
of workers, and they had come to the conclusion 
that the constant removing of people from place 
to place was detrimental to the interests of the 
trade 


Possible Improvements in Wool Manufac- 
turing 


Few, if any, departments of human en- 
deavor present more striking evidence of 
low efficiency than does the work of the in- 
ventor. Recently the patents issued by the 
United States reached the 1,000,000 mark. 
On December 12 the number had risen to 
1,011,894, and this is being increased at the 
rate of approximately 600 a week. Yet how 
few of the number amount to anything. By 
far the greater number are worthless, rep- 
resenting an untold loss of labor and capital 
expended in experiments. And the pub- 
lished record of the patent office represents 
but a small part of this loss. Many appli- 
cants are rejected, while many other at- 
tempts at invention never reach the stage of 
application for patent. Much of the loss 
represented by these failures is due to mis- 
directed effort, to the inventing of appliances 
and process which would be of trifling im- 
portance even if successful. For this reason 
directing the energies of inventors to really 
useful fields is of really great importance, 
not only to the inventors, but to society. An 
interesting effort in this direction has been 
made by Frank W. Reynolds, of the firm of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., in a paper read 
before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Mr. Reynolds points out what 
he considers the more important problems 
and difficulties the solution of which seems 
to depend on the mechanical engineer. 
While the entire paper deserves careful 
study, the following extract, dealing with 
wool manufacturing, contains a particularly 
large number of valuable suggestions for 
textile inventors and engineers: 
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There are many problems that are more or less 
peculiar to woolen and worsted mills. Some of 
the more important of these are here noted. 

Machinery offers a great field for improvement. 
One of the greatest present wastes comes in the 
extremely short life of the leather aprons and dab- 
hing brushes on worsted combs. The annual cost 
of renewals of the leather apron which carries the 
stock 10 the combs in a large mill may easily ex- 
ceed $10,00c. Metal rolls have been tried as a 
substitute for the leather apron, but without suc- 
cess. The problem is as old as the industry and it 
would seem that a solution should be forthcoming 
The ineffectiveness of many devices tried in the 
past raises the question whether an entirely differ- 
ent type of machine is not needed... Dabbing 
brushes often wear out in about two days, and 
apart irom the expense of the new brushes them- 
selves, the bother of the whole operation is a 
great nuisance. Something new is needed here, 
possibly something new in principle. 

The French system of spinning raises another 
serious problem in the difficulty of getting the right 
conditions for the best handling of the fiber. There 
is much electricity. Proper conditioning of the air 
for the fiber demands both high temperature and 
high humidity. The crux of the whole difficulty 
seems to be in the heating of the rolls of the 
machine. the temperature of which is the most 
important single item in successful spinning. They 
must have the same temperature as the air of the 
room; if they are only a little cooler spinning goes 
badly, while if they are comparatively cold, spin- 
ning is practically out of the question. The prob- 
lem here is whether the roll can be heated to an 
efficiency temperature by some internal applica- 
tion of heat, so that its temperature shall be, prac- 
tically independent of the air. 

A variety of other problems may be grouped to- 
gether, not because they are individually unim- 
portant, but because there is no need of enlarging 
upon them after what has already been said in 
more detail of the problems of the cotton mill. 
Dust in the singe-room is one of these problems. 
This dust falls to the floor and can be cleared 
away with an air blast or air suction rather more 
easily than the cotton lint; but some kind of con- 
tinuous removing process is necessary because of 
the extremely irritating effect of this dust when 
breathed into the lungs. Sulphur dioxide gases in 
the bleachery offer another problem in removal; 
a somewhat similar problem arises also in the car- 
bonizing room where the treatment of wool with 
acids gives rise to very destructive action upon 
shafting and wood work. Ventilation of hot 
rooms and dye houses is another removal prob- 
lem. These air-borne by-products of the woolen 
industry, comprising as they do, steam, various 
destructive gases, dust, an excess of heat and hu- 
midity, might-seem again to furnish material for 
a special branch of engineering. Proper utiliza- 
tion of the waste products from wool washing pre- 
sents another opportunity for the engineer. 

In regard to the machinery, there is at present 
much trouble from soiling of fabrics by the oil 
used on the machines through which they pass, 
especially in the finishing machines. Such stains 
are of course disastrous on white or light-colored 
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goods and are more serious than similar stains 
on cotton fabrics because of the much greater 
value of the material itself. There seems to be in 
the woolen manufacture the same question that 
arises in respect to cotton, whether the whole ma- 
chinery of manufacture cannot in some way be 
made to give more output and better product by 
some departure from traditional methods. Exist- 
ing processes leave something to be desired, not 
only on the side of their producing efficiency and 
maintenance cost, but perhaps quite as much in 
the deterioration of the wool fiber that results 
irom existing processes. 


The National Wool Growers’ Association 


The annual meeting of this association was 
held at Omaha last month, with the revision 
of Schedule K as the chief subject of the dis- 
cussion. The meeting indorsed a specific 
tariff based on the secured weight of wool. 
The overwhelming sentiment of the meeting 
vas in opposition to specific duties on grease 
wool and ad valorem duties on any kind of 
wool. The association at the Portland meet- 
ing last January came out strongly in sup- 
port of the existing Schedule K with its spe- 
cific duties on wool and by-products. The 
change in eleven months from approval to 
opposition is due to the argument presented 
by State Senator Blume, of Wyoming, who 
read a paper at Portland that was published 
in our January, IgII, issue. Senator Blume 
argued that, as the wool imported shrunk 
only 40 per cent. in scouring, the actual pro- 
tection to the American wool grower was 
not the nominal 33 cents per pound imposed 
on scoured wool, but was only 18 1/3 cents 
(.11 + .60), the scoured equivalent of the 11 
cent rate on grease wool. Now, he argued, 

Western wool shrinks about 66 2/3 per 
cent., this 18 1/3 cents per scoured pound is 
equivalent to a protection of only 6 1/g cents 
(.18 1/3 X .33 1/3) per unscoured pound of 
Western wool. 

This little arithmetical calculation imme- 
diately caught the imagination of the West- 
ern wool growers, the result being the pass- 
age of the following resolutions at the 
Omaha meeting, and the raising of a fund of 
$38,000 for carrying on a campaign in behalf 
of the new proposition at Washington: 

Resolved, Inasmuch as the wool trade of the 
world is satisfactorily conducted in valuing wool 


upon the scoured basis, we believe it affords the 
most equitable and satisfactory plan of levying 


duties. If it is possible to buy and sell wool ir 
this way we can see no reason why the govern- 
ment cannot levy and collect its import duties 
upon the same basis. 

Resolved, That we are unalterably opposed to 
the levying of a duty based on the grease basis 
under present conditions as applied in the Payne 
law and we are arrayed equally against any collec- 
tion of duties based on the ad valorem system 

Resolved, That we endorse unqualifiedly the 
specific scoured pound basis as the only scientific 
equitable and permanent basis on which import 
duties on wool can be collected and we favor fair 
compensatory and protective duties on the manu 
factures of wool. 

Resolved, That we request that the Department 
of Agriculture extend its activities into the field 
of wool and institute a technical wool college in 
connection with the experiments now being car- 
ried on with sheep, and that we further ask that 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall establish a 
wool department at various agricultural colleges 
in different States. 

Resolved, That we condemn the practice among 
woolgrowers of allowing tags or foreign sub 
stances to be packed with their fleeces when 
shorn, also the practice of using sisal or other 
injurious twines and the improper dyeing 
fleeces. 

Resolved, That the president and executiv: 
committee be and are hereby authorized and em- 
powered to take up this matter with wool dealers 
and manufacturers with a view’of determining a 
proper premium to be paid for wools sold by 
flockmasters who have properly prepared their 
product for the market. 

Resolved, That the general impression prevail- 
ing throughout the public press and in the midst 
of the consumer is that the producer of wool and 
mutton is driving an unjust toll from the con 
sumer of these products. 

Resolved, That we hereby demand that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor make an investi 
gation of the facts in the case and submit to Con 
gress a statement showing the distribution of costs 
in both wool and mutton from the time it leaves 
the hands of the producer until it is purchased by 
the consumer. 

—— 


Passementarie Congress 


Arrangements are being niade for a con- 
gress of passementarie manufacturers to be 
held at Annaberg, Germany, next year. The 
program includes the exhibition of passemen- 
tarie machinery and products. The leading 
firms in this industry have signified their in- 
tention to take part and ample funds have 
been provided, the city of Annaberg having 
made a large contribution. 


In 1909 India produced about 4,500,000 
bales of cotton, nearly one-half of which was 
consumed by the Indian mills. 
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Following are the leading points in the 
synopsis of the Tariff Board’s report on 


The Tariff Board’s Report on Schedule K. 






Scheduie Ko and in the President’s message 
accompanying the report: 


Specific rates on wool exclude wools of high shrinkage. 


An ad valorem duty would overcome the discrimination of the specific tariff on wool. 


Ad valorem duties are objectionable because of danger of undervaluation and difficulty of 


administration. 


A specific duty based on the scoured weight of wool would obviate the chief evil of present 


system. 


There is no good reason for present discrimination between class 1 and class 2 wools. 
Heavy shrinkage wools, if imported, would displace cheap substitutes. 
Cost of wool production cannot be stated categorically. 


Duty on scoured wool is prohibitive. 


Duties on noils, wastes and shoddy are prohibitive. 


Duties on tops and on low and medium grade yarn and cloth are prohibitive. 


Tariff on yarn can be graduated according to yarn count. 


Domestic prices are not raised to full amount of tariff. 


Prohibitive duties form temptation to monoply and conspiracies to control prices. 


American manufacturer has no advantage in efficiency over his foreign competitor. 
Cost of manufacturing is much higher here than abroad, being double the English cost. 
Purely specific duties on wool fabrics cannot be made equitable. 


Purely ad valorem duties on wool fabrics cannot be made to work fairly and effectively. 


Duties on wool goods should be compound, both specific and ad valorem rates being gradu- 


ated according to value. 


The President’s message is in part as [ol- 
lows: 


In my message of Aug. 17, I91I1, accompanying 
the veto of the wool bill, I said that, in my judg- 
ment, Schedule K should be revised and the rates 
reduced. My veto was based on the ground that, 
since the Tariff Board would make in December, 
a detailed report on wool and wool manufactures, 
with special reference to the relation of the exist- 
ing rates of duties to relative costs here and 
abroad, public policy and a fair regard to the in- 
terests of the producers and the manufacturers on 
the one hand and of the consumers on the other 
demanded that legislation should not be hastily 
enacted in the absence of such information; that 
I was not myself possessed at that time of ade- 
quate knowledge of the facts to. determine whether 
or not the proposed act was in accord with my 
pledge to support a fair and reasonable protective 
policy; that such legislation might prove only 
temporary and inflict upon a great industry the 
evils of continued uncertainty. 

The report shows that the present method of 
assessing the duty on raw wool—that is, by a spe- 





cific rate on the grease pound (i. e., unscoured)— 
operates to exclude wools of high shrinkage in 
scouring, but fine quality from the American mar- 
ket and thereby lessens the range of wools avail- 
able to the domestic manufacturer; that the duty 
on scoured wool of 33 cents per pound is pro- 
hibitorv and operates to exclude the importation 
of clean, low-priced foreign wools of inferior 
grades, which are nevertheless valuable material 
for manufacturing, and which cannot be imported 
in the grease because of their heavy shrinkage. 
Such wools, if imported, might be used to displace 
the cheap. substitutes now in use. 

These discriminations could be overcome by as- 
sessing a duty in ad valorem terms, but this 
method is open to the objection, first, that it in- 
creases administrative difficulties and tends to de- 
crease revenue through undervaluation; and sec- 
ond, that at prices advance, the ad valorem rate 
increases the duty per pound at the time when the 
consumer most needs relief and the producer can 
best stand competition; while if prices decline the 
duty is decreased at the time when the consumer 
is least burdened by. the price and the producer 
most needs protection. 
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Another method of meeting the difficulty of tax- 
ing the grease pound is to assess a specific duty 
on grease wool in terms of its scoured content. 
[his obviates the chief evil of the present system, 
namely, the discrimination due to different shrink- 
ages, and thereby tends greatly to equalize the 
duty. The board reports that this method is feas- 
ible in practice and could be administered without 
great expense. The scoured content of the wool 
is the basis on which users of wool make their 
-alculations, and a duty of this kind would fit the 
usages of the trade. One effect of this method of 
assessment would be that, regardless of the rate of 
duty, there would be an increase in the supply and 
variety of wool by making available to the Ameri- 
‘an market wools of both low and fine quality now 
excluded 
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The duties on many classes of wool manufacture 
are prohibitory and greatly in excess of the differ- 
ence in cost of production here and abroad. 

This is true of tops, of yarns (with the exception 
of worsted yarns of a very high grade), and of 
low and medium grade cloth of heavy weight 

On tops up to §2 cents a pound in value, and on 
yarns of 65 cents in value, the rate is 100 per cent. 
with correspondingly higher rates for lower 
values. On cheap and medium grade cloths, the 
existing rates frequently run to 150 per cent. and 
on some cheap goods to over 200 per cent. ‘This 


is largely due to that part of the duty which is 
levied ostensibly to compensate the manufacturer 
for the enhanced cost of his raw material due to 
the duty on wool. As a matter of fact, this com- 
pensatory duty, for numerous classes of 


goods, is 





THOMAS W. PAGE. ALVIN H. SANDERS. HENRY C. EMERY, CHAIRMAN, JAMES B. REYNOLDS. WILLIAM M. HOWARD. 
THE TARIFF BOARD. 
The report shows in detail the difficulties in- much in excess of the amount needed jor strict 


volved in attempting to state in categorical terms 
the cost of wool production and the great differ- 
ences in cost as between different regions and dif- 
ferent types of wool. It is found, however, that, 
taking all varieties in account, the average cost of 
production for the whole American clip is higher 
than the cost in the chief competing country by 
in amount somewhat less than the present duty. 

The report shows that the duties on noils, wool 
wastes, and shoddy, which are adjusted to the rate 
of 33 cents on scoured wool, are prohibitory in 
the same measure that the duty on scoured wool 
is prohibitory. In general, they are assessed at 
rates as high as, or higher than, the duties paid 
on the clean content of wools actually imported. 
They should be reduced and so adjusted to the 
tate on wool as to bear their proper proportion 
to the real rate levied on the actual wool imports. 


compensation. 

On the other hand, the findings show that the 
duties which run to such high ad valorem equiva- 
lents are prohibitory, since the goods are not im- 
ported, but that the prices of domestic fabrics are 
not raised by the full amount of duty. On a set 
of 1-yard samples of 16 English fabrics, which are 
completely excluded by the present tariff rates, it 
was found that the total foreign value was $41.84; 
the duties which would have been assessed had 
these fabrics been imported, $76.90; the foreign 
value plus the amount of the duty, $118.74; or a 
nominal duty of 183 per cent. In fact, however, 
practically identical fabrics of domestic make sold 
at the same time at $69.75, showing an enhanced 
price over the foreign market value of but 67 
per cent. 

Although these duties do not increase prices of 
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it is none the less true that such prohibitive duties 


eliminate the possibility of foreign competition, 
even in time of scarcity; that they form a tempta- 
tion to monopoly and conspiracies to control do- 
mestic prices; that they are much in excess of the 
difference in cost of production here and abroad, 
and that they should be reduced to a point which 
accords with this principle 

[he findings of the board show that in this in- 
dustry the actual manufacturing cost, aside from 
the question of the price of materials, is much 
higher in this country than it is abroad; that in 
the making of yarn and cloth the domestic woolen 
r worsted manufacturer has in general no advan 
tage in the form of superior machinery or more 
ficient labor to offset the higher wages paid in 
this country. The findings show that the cost ot 
turning wool into yarn in this country is about 
double that in the leading competing country, and 


hat the cost of turning yarn into cloth is some- 
what more than double. Under the protective 
policy a great industry, involving the welfare of 
1undreds of thousands of people, has been estab- 


lished despite these handicaps. 

[he Tariff Board reports that no equitable 
method has been found to levy purely specific 
duties on woolen and worsted fabrics and that, 
excepting for a compensatory duty, the rate must 
be ad valorem on such manufactures. It is im- 
portant to realize, however, that no flat ad 
valorem rate on such fabrics can be made to work 
fairly and effectively Any single rate which is 
high enough to equalize the difference in manu- 
facturing cost at home and abroad on highly fin- 
ished goods involving such labor would be pro- 
hibitory on cheaper goods, in which the labor cost 
is a smaller proportion of the total value. Con- 
versely, a rate only adequate to equalize this dif- 
ference on cheaper goods would remove protec- 
on from the fine-goods manufacture, the increase 
n which has been ne of the striking features of 
the trade’s development in recent years. I there- 
ore recommend that in any revision the import- 
ince of a graduated scale of ad valorem duties on 
loths be carefully considered and applied 

I venture to say that no legislative body has 
ever had presented to it a more complete and ex- 


haustive report than this on so difficult and com- 


plicated a subject as the relative costs of wool 
und woolens the world over. It is a monument to 
the thoroughness, industry, impartiality and accu 
racy of the men engaged in its making. They 
were chosen from both political parties, but have 
allowed no partisan spirit to prompt or control 
their inquiries. They are unanimous in their find- 
ings. I feel sure that after the report has been 
printed and studied the value of such a compen- 
dium of exact knowledge in respect ‘to this 
schedule of the tariff will convince all of the wis- 
dom of making such a board permanent in order 
that it may treat each schedule of the tariff as it 
has treated this, and then keep its bureau of infor 
mation up to date with current changes in the 
economic world. 

It is no part of the function of the Tariff Board 
to propose rates of duty. Their function is 
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merely to present findings of fact on which rates 
of duty may be fairly determined in the light of 
adequate knowledge in accord with the economic 
policy to be followed. This is what the present 
report does. 

The findings of fact by the board show ample 
reason for the revision downward of Schedule K, 
in accord with the protective principle, and pre- 
sent the data as to relative costs and prices from 
which may be determined what rates will fairly 
equalize the difference in production costs. I rec- 
ommend that such revision be proceeded with at 
once. Wm. H. Taft 
The White House, Dec. 20, 1911. 


Following is the principal portion of the 

synopsis of the Tariff Board’s report: 
WOOL COSTS 

The result of the raw-wool investigation estab- 
lishes the fact that it costs more to grow wool in 
the United States than in any other country; that 
the merino wools required in such great volume 
by our mills are the most expensive of all wools 
produced; that the highest average cost of pro- 
duction of such wool in the world is in the State 
of Ohio and contiguous territory; and that the 
lowest average cost on similar wool is in Aus- 
tralia, 

It is not possible to state in exact terms the 
actual cost of producing a pound of wool consid- 
ered by itself, for the simple reason that wool is 
but one of two products of the same operation; 
that is to- say, flocks produce both fleeces and 
mutton—products entirely dissimilar in character 
and yet produced as the result of the same ex- 
penditure for forage and for labor. The only 
practical method, therefore, of arriving at the 
approximate cost of the wool is to treat fleeces as 
the sole product and charge up against their pro- 
duction the entire receipts from other sources. 
This method gives an accurate result so far as the 
profits or losses on flock maintenance are con- 
cerned; results which are comparable as between 
various sheep-growing regions. 

Figured in this manner the board finds: 

That after crediting the flock with receipts from 
all sources other than wool, the latter product, in 
the case of the fine merino wools of the United 
States,.1s going to market with an average charge 
igainst it of not less than 12 cents per pound, not 
including interest on the investment. 

That the fine wools of the Ohio region are sold 
bearing an average charge for production of 19 
cents per pound. 

That in the States east of the Missouri River 
wool productton is incidental to general farming. 
Here preducers, with the exception of certain 
named districts, lay more stress upon the output 
of the mutton than of wool, and in such cases the 
receipts from the sale of sheep and lambs ordi- 
narily cover the flock expense, leaving the wool 
for profit. The position of the fine-wool produc- 
ers, however, not only of the Ohio region, but of 
the far West, is radically different. 

That in the western part of the United States, 
where about two-thirds of the sheep of the coun- 
try are to be found, the “fine” and “fine medium” 
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wools carry an average charge of at least 11 cents 
per pound, interest not included. 

That if account is taken of the entire wool pro- 
duction of the country, including both fine and 
coarse wools, the average charge against the clip 
is zhout 9 1/2 cents per pound. 

That in South America the corresponding 
charge is between 4 and 5 cents per pound. 

Phat in New Zealand and on the favorably situ- 
ated runs of Australia it seems clear that at the 
present range of values for stock sheep and mut- 
ton the receipts from other sources than wool are 
carrying the total flock expense. So that taking 
Australasia as a whole it appears that a charge of 
a very few: cents per pound lies against the great 
clips of that region in the aggregate. While thé 
board cannot therefore undertake to name an 
exact figure in that case, it is certain that the Aus- 
tralasian costs at large fall materially below the 
South American. 

That in the western United States the capital- 
ization per head of sheep (exclusive of land) is 
$5.30, upon which a gross profit of 6.2 per cent. 
was realized. The interest rate in that region 
ranges from 8 to 10 per cent. per annum 

That the labor, forage, and necessary miscel- 
aneous expense in the western United States ex- 
ceed $2 per head per annum as against an esti- 
mated cost, covering the same elements of 
expense, of less than $1 in Australia and about 
$1.15 per head in South America. 

WOOL DUTIES 

The board finds that the present method of 
levying duties upon raw wool is defective in that 
it operates, by reason of the varying shrinkages of 
the different kinds of wool, to prevent the impor- 
tation of many heavy-conditioned sorts which if 
imported would add substantially to the stock of 
sound staple available for the manufacture of 
woolen fabrics 

That there is no valid reason for the discrim- 
ination that now exists as between the wools of 
Class I (merino and crossbred) and Class II (Eng- 
lish, medium and luster), and that these two 
classes could properly be consolidated. 

That the present duty of 33 cents per pound on 
scoured wool is prohibitive, preventing effectually 
the importation of clean, low-priced foreign wools 
of the lower grades that would be exceedingly 
useful in the manufacture of woolens in this coun- 
try, and if so used might displace in large measure 
the cheap substitutes now so frequently employed 
in that industry. The fact that such cheap wools 
are of such heavy shrinkage that they cannot be 
imported in an unscoured state emphasizes all the 
more the prohibitive character of the present 
scoured pound duty. 

That an ad valorem rate is open to grave diffi- 
culties from the point of view of administration 
and revenue, in the case of a crude, bulky com- 
modity like wool, produced in many remote re- 
gions and finding its way into the markets through 
sO many various channels of trade. 

That, furthermore, an ad valorem rate would 
give a high duty per pound when prices are high 
—that is, when the consumer most needs relief 
and the produced is most able to bear competition 
With a lew price of wool the duty per pound 


would be low—that is, at the time when the con- 
sumer has less need of competing wools and the 
producer is least able to bear competition. 

That the chief objections to the present rate on 
the grease pound could be met by levying some 
form of specific duty based on the clean or 
scoured centent of the wool imported. 

That the necessary machinery for testing at 
ports of entry could be installed promtly and 
cheaply and could be maintained efficiently at 
small expense. 

SHRINKAGES 

The rates of Schedule K are based upon the 
assumption that wools in the grease shrink an 
average of 66 2/3 per cent. While it is true that 
considerable quantities of wool do shrink that 
amount, the average is well below that figure. 
Certain very heavy wools grown at the South 
African Cape and in certain districts of Australia, 
South America, and the Western United States 
shrink as high as 70 to 75 per cent. 

From actual examination of domestic mill 
records it is found that the average shrinkage of 
the fine merino wools now betmg imported into 
the United States from Australia and South Amer- 
ica is about 48 per cent. 

Similar wools from the same countries finding 
their way to European markets shrink consider- 
ably more, which fact reflects the exclusion of 
the heavier conditioned wools from our markets. 

That the average shrinkage of our fine western 
wools is 67 per cent., the average shrinkage for all 
the wools of that region being 62 per cent 

That the average shrinkage of Ohio and other 
fine domestic fleeces is 60 per cent. 

That the average shrinkage of the lower grade 
domestic sorts is about 45 per cent. 

That the national average shrinkage would fall 
between 55 per cent. and 60 per cent. 

That South American crossbred wools now be- 
ing imported shrink an average of about 33 per 
cent. and the Australian crossbreds about 30 per 
cent. 

That the Class II (English washed) wools 
shrink, as a rule, from 18 to 30 per cent. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind 
that the merino and crossbred fleeces now enter- 
ing our market have been, as a rule, “skirted” or 
trimmed before shipment, so that their yield of 
clean wool is higher than would otherwise be the 
case 

NOILS AND WASTES 

Practically no wool wastes or shoddy are im- 
ported under the present rates, which are, in 
effect, prohibitory. The same duties are applied 
to wastes of an entirely different character. No 
comparison as to the cost of production of such 
products can be made. Noils and wastes are 
merely by-products of the worsted industry and 
their values bear, in the main, a certain definite 
relation to the value of the scoured wool from 
which they come. The present duties on these 
products are, in theory, adjusted to the actual 
rates of duty paid on the scoured content of the 
wools imported, but are not so adjusted in fact. 

For example, the duty on soft wastes is nearly 
half as high again as the duties levied on the 
scoured content of wools actually imported under 
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present conditions, and the rate of duty on noils 

is practically equal to the rate of duty actually 

paid on the scoured content of imported wool. 
RAGS AND SHODDY 

The duties on rags and shoddy are practically 
prohibitory. The duty on shoddy bears no rela- 
tion to the cost of manufacture. A much lower 
duty would equalize the difference in cost of pro- 
duction tu the shoddy manufacturer. Shoddy, 
however, competes with wool and the duty acts as 
protection to the woolgrower. Although all shod- 
dies except the very finest are of much less value 
than scoured wool, the present duty is higher 
than the duty on the scoured content of the wool 
actually imported. On the other hand, woolen 
tags are exported very largely from the United 
States and American shoddy is imported into 
Great Britain in considerable quantities. 

WOOL MANUFACTURES 

The present duty practically excludes tops from 
importation and all yarns except worsted yarns of 
the greatest fineness and value. The same is true 
of low-grade and medium cloth for men’s wear, 
with the possible exception of very light weight 
goods. A considerable quantity of the fine and 
expensive fabrics are imported. In the fiscal year 
1911 these paid a duty amounting to 94.17 per 
cent. ad valorem. These did not constitute 3 per 
cent. of the total consumption of the United 
States. Women’s dress goods weighing 4 ounces 
1 under per yard are still imported in large 
juantities, and these paid in 1911 an average duty 
of 102 per cent. 

On fabrics there are two duties—a specific duty 
levied on weight and an ad valorem duty. The 
specific duty theoretically compensates the manu- 
facturer for the extra cost of his raw material 
due to the duty on wool. This compensatory 
duty is fixed at a point intended to be adequate 
to compensate the manufacturer using nothing 
but foreign wool of 66 2/3 per cent. shrinkage. 
Practically no wool of such heavy shrinkage is 
imported under the present tariff duty. Conse- 
quently, the specific duty is more than compensa- 
tory for manufacturers using wools of lighter 
shrinkage. 

This is true to a much greater extent in the 
case of fabrics made partly or wholly of shoddy, 
wool wastes, and cotton. An attempt to adjust 
the compensatory duty to the character of the 
material used in the fabric is made by the pres- 
ent tariff act, which fixes the compensatory duty 
at 23 cents a pound for goods worth not more 
than 40 cents a yard as against 44 cents per pound 
for goods worth more than 40 cents a yard. The 
lower rate, however, for the cheaper goods is 
equally in excess of the actual compensation 
needed as is the higher rate on medium goods. 
The result is that on low-grade goods a specific 
duty of 33 or 44 cents is sometimes in excess of 
the total value of the raw material in this coun- 
try. Consequently the nominal duty on certain 
cheap fabrics, if imported—which is impossible 
under the existing duty—is commonly as high as 
150 per cent. ad valorem, and in some cases even 
over 290 per cent. 

Much of the objection to the present compensa- 
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tory duty as giving excessive compensation would 
be removed by putting the duty on wool on the 
scoured basis instead of on the grease pound 
The compensatory duty in that case could be ad- 
justed to the actual wool] content in the case of 
all-wool goods, at least, and would be entirely 
independent of the disputed point of grease-woo! 
shrinkages. As in the present act, it could be 
made proportionately lower for goods containing 
other materials than wool, by means of a separa- 
tion according to value. 

On cheap and medium grades of cloth for men’s 
and women’s wear, excepting light-weight dress 
goods, the combined specific and ad valorem 
duties are much in excess of the difference in the 


“cost of production here and abroad. 


RELATIVE PRICES 

On the other hand, prices in this country on 
the fabrics just referred to are not increased by 
the full amount of the duty. A collection of 
representative samples was made in England of 
goods ranging from those which cannot be im 
ported at all to those which are importéd continu 
ally. These were then matched with a collection 
of samples of American-made cloths which were 
fairly comparable, and the mill prices compared 
for the same date. It is found that on goods en- 
tirely excluded the nominal rates of duty would 
reach an ad valorem rate of 150 or even over 200 
per cent.. but that the American fabric is actually 
sold in the market at from only 60 to 80 per cent 
higher than similar goods sold abroad. 

On the 16 samples of foreign goods, for in 
stance, none of which is imported, the figures are 
as follows: 


Total of foreign prices aborts ae aan ab oe 
Duties which would have been assessed had 

they been imported .................. 76.00 
Foreign price, plus the duty, if imported .. 118.80 
Actual domestic price of similar fabrics ... 69.75 


Thus, though the nominal duties on such fabrics 
are 184 per cent., the actual excess of the domestic 
price over the foreign price on similar fabrics of 
this kind is about 67 ner cent. This is the result 
of domestic competition. At the present time 
the industry in general is on a competitive basis 

Certain specialties may be produced in limited 
quantities by particular firms which cannot be 
duplicated successfully by their competitors. This 
might be the result of secret processes or of some 
special skill in designing or finishing. This may 
mean a wide margin of profit per unit of product 
in individual cases. It should also be noted that 
even in the case of standard goods the industry 
is one peculiarly dependent on fashion, and the 
manufacturer who happens to succeed in antici- 
pating the shifting public demand may sell his 
goods upon a wide margin over the cost of manu- 
facture and make large profits. Under ordinary 
circumstances the average manufacturer will find 
that he can sell 2 part of his output with a good 
margin of profit, and that another part, which 
does not meet the public demand, will have to be 
sold close to the cost price, or even below. 

As to the productive capacity of the country in 
cloth making to meet the domestic demand, there 
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is at the present time no indication of any lack of 
adequate equipment. It is true that some years 
ago a greatly increased demand for worsted fab- 
rics, assisted by the high tariff on worsted goods 
and their by-products, made the manufacture of 
such goods very profitable and the investment 
alluring, but this led to a rapid increase of wor- 
sted machinery in this country and the building of 
great modern mills in rapid succession in various 
parts of the East. A very considerable part of 
this increase was due to the inflow of foreign 
capital and the transfer of experienced cloth man- 
ufacturers from other countries. The result has 
been a great increase in competition. 


RELATIVE COSTS 


The cost of manufacturing woolen and worsted 
yarns and cloth in the United States is much 
higher than in Europe. The main elements of 
cost of production are cost of plant, material and 
labor. 

The cost of erecting and equipping both woolen 
and worsted mills is much higher in this country 
than in England. The cost of erecting and 
equipping a woolen mill is about 45 per cent. 
greater. The same is true of the weaving depart- 
ment of a worsted mill using American ma- 
chinery. 

The excess in cost in the case of worsted spin- 
ning is greater, as most of the machinery is im- 
ported. This pays a duty of 45 per cent. ad 
valorem, and to this must be added charges for 
packing, freight, etc., which makes the foreign 
machine cost 70 per cent. more or over in this 
country than abroad. Nor does this include the 
cost of erection, as does the price to the Eng- 
lish manufacturer. The same is true of weaving 
machinery when imported. 

The material is increased in price by the duty 
on raw wool. The manufacturer who imports his 
wool must pay the full amount of the duty, and 
this means either additional working capital or 
an additional interest charge to be paid. Wool 
grown in the United States are increased in value 
by the duty, but not by the full extent of the 
duty. 

Wages are much higher in the United States, 
but wages are, in themselves, no necessary indi- 
cation of relative cost of production. Frequently 
it is found that high wages and low labor costs 
go together. The question at once arises whether 
the labor in American woolen and worsted manu- 
facturing is more efficient than such labor abroad, 
or whether by more efficient management or 
greater speed in machinery the American manu- 
facturer is able to get a larger product per opera- 
tive in proportion to the difference in wages. 

It appears that this particular industry is one 
in which the high elements of costs in this 
country are not in general offset by any particular 
advantage or by any marked superiority in the 
efficiency of labor. To a certain extent, Euro- 
pean countries have the advantage of us in this 
latter regard. In the centers of the industry 
abroad there is an adequate supply of labor which 
has been trained for generations in this one in- 
dustry. In the United States a considerable por- 
tion of the labor is found to be of unskilled 
immigrants with no previous experience in 
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manufacture; and in certain centers this popula- 
tion is of a very fluctuating kind, and the manu- 
facturer is obliged continually to break in a new 
set of inexperienced operatives. The American 
tendency to secure the maximum output is no- 
ticeable in some cases, but comparing this coun- 
try with England, at least, it may be said that 
the possibilities of speed have been practically 
reached in the latter country. 

So far as worsted spinning is concerned, the 
best mills in this country seem to be able to 
operate with fewer operatives per machine, and 
to get a greater product per operative, than in 
some European countries, but if this means a 
sacrifice of quality of product to output it is not 
really a decrease in cost. Looms in the Brad- 
ford district run, on the whole, at a higher rate 
of speed than do looms in the United States. 
Furthermore, there is no superiority in Ameri- 
can machinery over foreign machinery. As a 
matter of fact, a large amount of foreign machin- 
ery is used in this country, and in the worsted 
mills covered by the investigation into machine 
efficiency 87 per cent. of all the machinery, from 
the scouring of raw wool through to the finished 
yarn, was imported. Only 22.9 per cent. of looms 
were imported. 

It may be said, then, that, taking the industry 
as a whole, the American manufacturer practi- 
cally has no advantage in efficiency of labor and 
equipment over his foreign competitor, although 
this statement is subject to exceptions in the case 
of particular processes at particular mills. On 
certain specialties the largest and most efficient 
American mills are able by skillful organization 
materially to reduce the difference in cost. 


TOPS 


The difference in the cost of turning wool into 
tops in this country and England varies with the 
quality of the top. Considering all grades it may 
be stated that 80 per cent. presents a rough ap- 
proximation of the excess of the American cost 
over the English. The charges for commission 
combing in the two countries vary by about 60 
per cent. The reason for the divergence of the 
cost figures from the commission charges is 
explained in the report. 

This, of course, does not mean 8o per cent. of 
the value of the tops, but merely 80 per cent. of 
the conversion cost. The cost of conversion in 
the case of tops is in any case but a few cents, 
and but a small fraction of the total value of the 
product, including material. 

WORSTED YARNS 

The cost of producing yarns varies in different 
countries according to particular qualities and 
methods. In England the method of frame spin- 
ning is the more common, and on the Continent 
mule spinning. The latter is the more expensive 
process. Comparing frame spinning in England 
with frame spinning in the United States—which 
is the common method here—it may be said that, 
although there are wide variations in both coun- 
tries from mill to mill, the conversion cost for 
the same quality and count of yarns in the United 
States is about twice that in England. The differ- 
ence in the cost between the United States and 
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Germany is not so great. This refers to the mere 
cost of turning tops into yarn, and of course does 
not mean that the difference in cost is equal to 
100 per cent. of the foreign selling value. The 
foreign conversion cost of yarn from tops except 
in the case of the finest yarns, is normally less 
than 20 per cent. of the total market value of the 
varn. Care should be taken not to confuse the 
ratio between manufacturing costs and the ratio 
between total values, including cost of raw 
material 


RELATIVE COST OF PRODUCING CLOTH FROM 


YARN 
The difference in manufacturing cost here and 
abroad of woolen and worsted fabrics varies 


greatly, according to the character of the fabrics. 
The main processes included are weaving, finish- 
ing, and dyeing. The figures of the board show 
that the cost of turning yarn into cloth in the 
United States compared with England is all the 
way from 60 per cent. to 170 per cent. higher, 
according to the character of the fabric. For a 
great variety of fabrics the American conversion 
cost is from 100 to 150 per cent. greater than the 
English cost. This is further substantiated by the 
fact that the weaving scales per yard of product in 
the two countries vary in almost exactly the same 
proportions. The difference in cost of manufac- 
turing in France and the United States is found 
to be very close to the difference between Eng- 
land and the United States. On the other hand, 
the difference in the cost of manufacture in the 
United States and Germany is somewhat less 
Further, it should be pointed out that the state- 
ment that the difference in the cost of manufac- 
turing cloth is 100 per cent. or more does not 
mean 100 per cent. of the market value of the 
cloth. It merely means that, given the same 
yarn, the cost of weaving and finishing in this 
country is generally somewhat more than double 
that in England. It is impossible to express this 
difference in relation to the total value of the 
product, since the material going into two differ 
ent articles having the same conversion cost may 
vary widely in value, while, on the other hand, 
the material for the production of exactly the 
same article may vary widely in value at two 
different periods and the conversion cost remain 
exactly the same 
METHOD OF ASSESSING DUTIES 

If an ad valorem duty be placed upon raw wool, 
the duties on manufactures of wool must neces- 
sarily be ad valorem duties. If a specific duty 
should be placed on the scoured content of the 
raw wool, it would then be possible to levy a spe- 
cific duty on tops and yarns. The system of 
specific duties, as is well known, has many advan- 
tages for administrative and revenue purposes. It 
has a further advantage from the point of view 
of adjusting duties to difference in cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad. If this policy is to 
be pursued, the duty can be maintained at a con- 
stant and definite figure corresponding to a defi- 
nite and constant. difference in cost of manufac- 
ture. Under an ad valorem system the amount of 
duty varies with every fluctuation in the market 
value of the raw material, while the difference in 
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the cost of manufacture remains relatively con- 
stant. In the case of yarns, which are fairly well 
standardized, and where the cost varies in a fairly 
definite relation to the fineness of the spinning, a 
scale of specific duties graduated to the different 
sizes of yarn could be readily arranged and 
administered. 

On the other hand, it is probably impracticable 
to adopt a purely specific system of duties on 
woven fabrics. These are not standardized in any 
way and vary widely in material, in construction, 
and in conversion costs. No feasible scheme of 
classifying and describlng fabrics in terms corre- 
sponding to differences in conversion cost has yet 
been worked out. Consequently, even if the spe- 
cific system of duties were adopted for wool and 
yarn it would be necessary to combine a specific 
compensatory duty with an ad valorem rate for 
woven fabrics. There are grave difficulties, how- 
ever, in attempting to place a flat ad valorem 
rate on manufactures of this kind. In certain 
grades of fabrics the value of the material is a 
very large proportion of the total value and the 
cost of manufacture relatively small. In the case 
of expensive and finely finished goods, on the 
other hand, the cost of material becomes less im- 
portant and the labor or conversion cost becomes 
an increasingly large proportion of the cost. The 
result is that a flat rate adequate to offset the 
difference in cost of production on the finer goods 
must be prohibitive on cheaper goods. Con- 
versely, the rate which merely equalizes the dif- 
ference in cost of production on cheaper goods 
would be inadequate to cqualize the difference in 
the cost of finer goods. A fair solution seems to 
be the adoption of a graduated scale under which 
the ad valorem rate assessed properly on goods 

f low value should then increase progressively, 
according to slight increments of value, up to 
whatever maximum rate should be fixed. 

\ single specific compensatory duty, if adequate 
for all-wool goods made from imported wool, 
would be excessive for low-grade goods contain- 
ing cheaper materials. This could be partly off- 
set by a lower ad valorem rate on such goods 
Specific compensatory duties could- be assessed 
at two or more rates, according to value. 

READY-MADE CLOTHING 

The invesiigation into the ready-made clothing 
industry shows that the cloth is the largest single 
element in the clothing produced and is equal to 
one-third of the net wholesale selling price. It 
varies with the grade of clothing produced, being 
highest relatively in the cheaper garments. The 
cost of linings is about 5 per cent. of the net 
wholesale selling price. ‘The total cost of cloth 
and woolen materials, taken as a whole, is equal 
to about 40 per cent. of this price. 

In considering the importance of cloth cost to 
the wearer of clothing it is necessary to bear in 
mind the margin between wholesale and retail 
price. The retail price is usually 50 per cent. or 
more above the net wholesale price. On this 
basis about 25 per cent. of the price paid to the 
retailer goes to the manufacturer of cloth. 

Taking the industry as a whole, the cost of 
material, labor, and all other expense undergone 
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in converting material into finished garments is 
80 per cent. of the net wholesale selling price of 
the finished product. Out of this 20 per cent. 
margin between the total manufacturing cost and 
the manufacturer's net selling price come selling 
expense, such general expense as cannot be 
charged directly to manufactuting or selling, and 





Cost of cloth . 
Cost of trimmings 


TE praca wali ici 
Credit waste ....... 


Total cost of stock . 
Add freight....... 
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ing expenses are 
establishments. 
There is submitted a detailed statement for an 
actual standard high-grade suit of all-wool cloth, 
which traces the relation of costs and prices in 
detail for each process of production from the 
retail price to the cost of the wool on the farm 


considerably lower for these 


| Coat Pants. Vest. 


} 
caves ---| $2.30 $1. 793 $0. 597 
| 193) - 278 527 





owe eascsawes 4.353 | 2.071 1.124 
. eves J } 








Sponging and exar 
Cutting 

Trimming 
Fitting 


ee 
Finishing 

Button sewing . 
Buttonholes 


J’ressing ... 
Busheling ws 
Miseellhineous 


Examining 


CONVERSION 













COST 








: 10 £0. 030 $0. 010 $0. 089 
14 109 | 037 | 292 
O34 025 | 008 | 067 
) O10 | 030 0a5 
“38 255 | 188 | §23 
S15 035 | 050 | 413 
15 138 | “027 | 510 
O37 040 | -023 | 100 
1° - 107 . 237 
0 150 -123 .723 
Ty 050 - 025 . 143 
. 005 - 223 











of manufacturing labor in each garment 


Total factory cost.......... 


Selling expense distributed to each garment on basis of 
ratio of total selling expense to total value of output. . 


Final cost (factory cost plus selling expense). 


profit. These figures apply particularly to men’s 
clothing, where garments are more standardized 
and represent costs more easy to secure. 

In women’s garments the cloth is also the larg- 
est single item. In skirts it is equal to 40 per 
cent. of the net wholesale selling price; on most 
coats equal to between 30 and 35 per cent.; on 
cheap suits it is over 25 per cent.; and on more 
expensive varieties it falls below 20 per cent. To 
the manufacturer, therefore, cloth is not so im- 
portant an element of cost in women’s clothing 
as in men’s. On the other hand, the labor and 
manufacturing expense are more important in 
women’s clothing. The margin remaining to the 
manufacturer of women’s garments over and 
above the cost of materials and expense of con- 
verting them into wearing apparel is se@mewhat 
less than in the men’s clothing industry, but sell- 


$7. 550 
3.740 






1. 122 
12. 412 
1. 908 





a euidain wos 14. 320 





THREE-PIECE SUIT 
Regular wholesale price, $16.50; retail price, 
$23 and up. Cloth, fancy worsted. 
COST OF ST«¢ ICK 
Trimmings: Body lining, $0.38 1/4 per yard. 
Sleeve lining, $0.18 per yard. Number of yards 
per suit: (a) Coat, 1.8; (b) pants, 1.35; (c) vest, 
0.45; total, 3.6. 
Cost of cloth used in suit: (a) Per yard, $1.328: 
(b) total, $4.78. 
CLOTH MAKING 


Kind of cloth .Fancy worsted suiting 


Number of warp ends to I inch ........ 73 
Number Gf picks to 1 micW ............. Gt 
a ee ee er eT 


Width of goods finished 
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seers, 


Productive 
applied to stock in its conversion, including pro- 


We 


or 


A, G1 picks ... 


Weight of cloth per yard (ounces) 
Pounds of cloth to 1,000 yards 


CONVERSION 
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...s+. IL 1/10 in the sheep; and all profit above bare production 

sees + 693 3/4 cost of the crops fed to the flock is eliminated. 

COST FOR ONE THOUSAND For this wool 23 cents a pound was received by 
YARDS the grower. The cost at the mill was 25 cents a 
direct labor is the actual labor pound. The amount of wool required for each 


Total ends, 4,1 


Total stock ...... 


“fo 


portion of wages paid to second hands and sub- 
foremen properly chargeable to each department. 

Nonproductive 

: labor employed 
foremen, 


yard of cloth going into this suit is 2.7 pounds. 
COST OF STOCK FOR 1,000 YARDS. 


: Cost of ‘ 
: Plain mixed | Count of Total 
| Kind of yarn : S Younds.| yarn per 
or colored. yarn. pound. cost. 


| 












One-hall blood | Twist........ 224.72 
7 Sees: Ll ae 2/40 182.7 1. 06 193. 66 

Silk -.| White. .....- | (0/2 3.4 3.90 13. 26 
Waste 23% .. a B). bccaces 10. 60 
| One-half blood} Twist... ...... 2/40 175.5 1.06 186. 03 
Ol cet | Colored. ..... 2/40 | 175.5 1.06 186. 03 
| Waste 23%. ...}.........-.---- .| ol 9.33 
Be ee aes Ranken | 767 23. 63 


As it requires 3.6 yards of cloth to make the suit, 
the amount of wool :n the whole suit would be 


or indirect labor is indirect 9.7 pounds. At a cost of 16 cents per pound, the 
in department, including over- total cost of raising the wool for this suit would 
carriers, etc., but not including be $1.55. Ont of 25 cents per pound, the price 


general and repair labor, these being provided for 
under general expense 

Department materials are materials other than 
stock, used in department; for example, soap for 
scouring, oil for oiling stock, dyes and chemicals 
for dyeing, etc 


Se 





paid by the manufacturers, the wool grower would 
receive $2.23, or a margin of 68 cents. While the 
average Ohio flock covered by the board’s inves- 
tigation, as reported elsewhere, consists of about 
200 sheep, shearing an average of 7.6 pounds of 
wool, the general flock average of the entire State 


i | yar 
Productive} Nonpro- 


i 
| Depart- 
ductive or I 
| or direct Sodiivent | ment Total cost. 
labor materials. 


| labor. 


£10 


Dressing (including drawing in)....................... 94 $1.56 } $6.00 $18. 50 
WOU ciseccacans SPakwisasWnc oshoNeeeenee yeas 22.00 38.00 11.20 171. 20 
NN ic dcddababucchaagueteudvsecssn eabbexcuinawiedel | 10.00 Se tevtedeadsocs 11.00 
air are atee eee b cies ead 28.00 RAP Ro acetadireas 29.00 
Remending and specking, ete...... Flin tnn waemneond | 4 i We Inebevenseade 5.00 
Wet finishing . eee tea ee ee ati | 40.00 |..... dint cbevaddinae’ 40.00 
Dry finishing and inspecting. . canal | 14.00 | BP bo inscacbunes 15.00 
General expense, including sample, labor, and material.!.. maa eX eugeh- bat nulswaiawmaiees 152.00 


Net manufacturing 
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YARN 


Spinning 


does 


Manufacturing cost per yard 
svlling price per yard 


Pounds tops required for 
1,000 pounds yarn 
Cost of tops per pound 





So 
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on 
-: 
“a 


cost 1,000 va 
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MAKING—STOCK COST is but 55, and the general shearing average of the 
1,000 pounds of worsted yarn No. State 6.5 pounds per head. Using this as a basis, 
it appears that at 23 cents per pound selling price 
lei al there would be a return of $1.49 1/2 per fleece; 
— the actual cost of which was not less than $1.04, 
+0 4 anes eam _ leaving an apparent profit of 45 1/2 cents per 
ae fleece. This indicates that the owner of 55 aver- 
874.72 


not 


Total cost of tops 
COST OF WOOL 


IN 


It is estimated that the half-blood wool grown 

in the Ohio region during 1910 carried an average 

flock expense charge of at least 16 cents a pound. 
investment 


‘nclude interest 


SAMPLE 


age sheep of shearing age in the average flock 
would receive $25.02 as the proceeds of a year’s 
maintenance. 
WAGES AND EFFICIENCY 
The investigation as to wages and efficiency, 
covering 35,029 persons and 164 separate occupa- 
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tions, shows that the earnings of weavers, based make. It is asserted by manufacturers that 
upon actual yardage and piece rates per yard, American-made machines cannot produce the 
range from $6 to $18 per week, with an average desired results. Seventy-seven and one-tenth per 
for worsted weavers of $12.36 for males and $9.54 cent. of the looms in use were made in the 
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material | Productive 
mee indirect Total cost. 
process. labor. 












Drawing 
Spinning 


ibid nalts: G56 Sonbeuns buébabnebGcdsuecesenulessen 1,136 
1,090 


PROCS Gen dc ctneeeseseworses acts cbeeeseeseoes 1,037 


PEI win 49 6500} 4 in ne nubeduoueeceseesst sh tendbeeson 1,020 
Warping on jack spools .... --| 1,010 
General expense 
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Reis Cy Tn GWE Bos oss sak sin Miss ene vnccsloaciecncencthoscdeeaceen: 
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Manufacturing cost per pound, $1.06. 


TOP MAKING. 


Cost of stock entering manufacture of 1,000 pounds of tops. 








sqgengeemnemn 


| 1 





Price per 


Pounds. pound. Total cost. 





Raw wool, half-blood Ohio (unwashed)............... 


Cpa I I ons oo dbo cea din Goes8 ocd 0cssctecedss = 
5 





Conversion cost 1,000 pounds of tops. 
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{ | j 
| Pounds of | eae 
material | Productive d he aa Depart- 
| entering or direct ae t ment Total cost. 
each labor. labor materials, 
process wee 
ae. . = 
Sorting and blending......... ; ‘ 125 ; “ = Je coman 
MEE nc dueckuathetiscen se eran 125 $7. 22 $5. 18 $6. 56 $18. 96 
SNE. igupb eveenaccsedansh ants Cber¥au 1,250 | 3. 37 2) eee 3. 98 
IE Sed i an nea ineatas ; 1,200 | 1.88 1.22 2. 8.7 
General expense ......... ‘ jie Ge oatalae.an bore’ |Joseeeeereeee 23. 82 
WE CORGUIOI: COM oon. cnccnsns di bianeckewoss 15. 47 7.01 9. 16 55. 46 
CE a ska sedge ede svt pasduwwans 


Total manufacturing cost 1,000 pounds). 








Manufacturing cost per pound. $0.77 
















for females, and for woolen weavers an average United States and 22.9 per cent. in foreign coun- 
of $10.63 for males and $10.54 for females. The _ tries. 


weekly earnings are for a week of 55.6 hours, the Of the 35,029 employes, 36.5 per cent. were born 
same as the average hours for the industry in in the United States and 63.5 in foreign countries. 
Great Britain. Thirty-five and one-tenth per cent. of all em- 


Of the total of 7,990 scouring, carding, comb-  ployes were of the newer immigration from Italy, 
ing, drawing and spinning machines and 12,337 eastern and southeastern Europe. The super- 
weaving looms investigated, 78 per cent. of all visory class was made up principally of persons 
machines excepting looms, and 87.8 per cent. of born in the United States, the British Isles, and 
worsted machinery excepting looms, are of for- Germany. 
eign manufacture and 22 per cent. of American Eighty-three and three-tenths per cent. of the 
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total employes had no previous experience in the 
woolen or other manufacturing or mechanical in- 
dustry before going to work in the woolen mills. 
Fifty and nine-tenths per cent. of these had been 
at school or at home and 32.04 per cent. had been 
employed in agricultural, transportation, trade, 
domestic service, and other manufacturing occu- 
pations. About one-sixth (16.6 per cent.) had 
been in the industry less than one year and 53.9 
per cent. less than five years. 

Eighty per cent. of loom production on wor- 
steds and 7o per cent. on wools, with 20 per cent. 
of loom stoppages on worsted and 30 per cent. 
on woclens, while weaving, are the manufactur- 
ers’ desired standards of efficiency. The individ- 
ual records kept by the Tariff Board of weavers 
operating 11,080 looms show that the weavers 
operating 4.1 per cent. of the worsted looms and 
2 per cent. of the woolen looms attained a pro- 
ductive efficiency of 90 per cent. and over. On 
24.7 per cent. of worsted and 12.9 of woolen looms 
the efficiency was 80, but less than go per cent. 
On 30.9 per cent. of worsted and 21.6 per cent. 
of woolen looms the efficiency was 70, but less 
han 80 per cent. On 34.1 per cent. of worsted 
and 45.4 per cent. of woolen looms the efficiency 
was 50, but less than 70 per cent. On 6.2 per cent. 
f worsted and 18 per cent. of woolen looms the 
productive efficiency of the weavers fell below 50 
per cent 

Seventy per cent. of the weavers were born in 
the United States, Germany, and the British Isles, 
and 20 per cent. in Italy, eastern and southeastern 
Exrope. Two menders and burlers were em- 
ployed for every four weavers and nine looms, to 
correct the imperfections in the woven cloth. 
Two and eighteen one-hundredths per cent. of the 
yardage produced was still imperfect after mend- 
ing and was sold as seconds. 

The productive efficiency per one-man-hour for 
machine operatives and machines in the scouring, 
carding, combing, drawing, and spinning depart- 
ments, with 168 separate labor costs per pound, 
show wide differences in efficiency and cost, but 
indicate in general that the lowest labor costs per 
pound were in mills paying the highest wages. 


t 
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A PIONEER IN GOOD WORK 
Editor Textile World Record: 

The writer was interested in the communi- 
cation from “Wessex” as to weights and 
measures for cordage and twine, also your 
reply to same, on page 350 of your Decem- 
ber issue. It might be interesting to note 
that on June 1, 1910, a year before the notice 
was sent by the jute mills you mention ad- 
vising selling by net weight, we sent the fol- 
lowing notice to our customers: 

“All Threads, Twines and Yarns sold by 
us are guaranteed net weight, all tare de- 
ducted,” as of June I, I9gI0. 

This is of interest as showing the pioneer 









work done along this line and which we note 
you agree is commendable. 


The Linen Thread Co., 
per Lincoln Righter. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED MANU- 
FACTURERS 
The annual meeting of this association was 
held on December &th, too late for an ac- 
count of the proceedings to appear in our 
December issue. The meeting was called 
to order by President Frederic S. Clark, 
after which there was a long and animated 
discussion of the tariff question resulting in 

the adoption of the following resolution: 


Whereas, Since the last annual meeting of this 
association a bill has been passed by Congress 
reducing the tariff rates on wool manufactures far 
below those of the Gorman-Wilson law of 1894- 
1897 which closed American mills for the benefit 
of Europe and which was condemned and repealed 
at the demand of the American people, therefore 

Resolved, That if another radical measure is 
passed by this Congress, failing to maintain a sci- 
entific proportion between duties on wool and the 
duties on finished products, and reasonably protec- 
tive rates on both, we urge the President again to 
exercise his prerogative and preserve to this coun- 
try a manufacturing industry in which $500,000,000 
of capital is invested and en which more than a 
million of our people are dependent for a liveli- 
hood 


Several propositions for broadening the 
work of the association were considered and 
the following resolution was finally adopted: 


Whereas article No. 2 of the constitution of the 
American Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers provides as follows: 

“The object of this association shall be to pro- 
mote the interests of those persons, firms and cor- 
porations engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
woolen and worsted woven fabrics, to cooperate 
for the improvement of all conditions relating to 
the industry.” 

Resolved, That the board of directors formulate 
plans for an exchange or sales department, to 
which department the members of the association 
shall be requested to send a list of all articles, such 
as wool, yarn, machinery and any other articles 
used in the woolen industry, which they may wish 
to dispose of. On receipt of this information the 
ictuary shall properly classify each article and send 
a complete catalogue once each month to the 
members. Any members interested in articles con- 
tained in said catalogues shall communicate with 
the actuary, who shall at once notify them of the 
name of the member having article or articles for 
sale. 

Members entering articles for sale through the 
exchange or sales department Shall notify the ac- 
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tuary when a sale has been effected, so that said 
article can be eliminated from future catalogues. 
The names of the members offering article for 
sale, as well as the name of the purchaser shall be 
retained in confidence by the actuary. 

Resolved, That the board of directors be in- 
structed to institute a system whereby members 
may report to the executive committee through 
the actuary, unfair and unbusinesslike actions on 
the part of those from whom they purchase the 
materials used in this industry; the actuary to 
ascertain the facts in each case, and prepare and 
present a concise statement thereof to the execu- 
tive committee. If after due consideration of any 
case so presented, the executive committee is sat- 
isfied that the member submitting the case is in 
the right, the actuary to notify the party at fault, 
and attempt to secure a satisfactory adjustment. 
Failing in this, the facts to be communicated to 
the members of the association. 

Whereas, Great good having resulted from the 
concreted effort made, this past spring season, by 
about one hundred mills, to prevent the misuse 
of reference samples,—your beard of directors 
strongly recommends that our entire membership 
join in the movement by sending a uniform letter 
with all reference samples, stating that they are 
loaned and that the reference sample of every style 
not ordered must be returned. 


The report of the secretary called atten- 
tion to the efforts made by the association to 
establish a uniform standard of shrinkage for 
wool goods, the result having been the adop- 
tion of the following resoluton by the com- 
mittee of investigation: 

“Be it resolved that in order to better acquaint 
the buyer with the shrinkage of new fabrics shown, 
the members of the American Association of 
Woolen & Worsted Manufacturers be recom- 
mended to make shrinkage tests of their fabrics, 
both by steam and cold water processes, and that 
upon inquiry of the buyer, result of these experi- 
ences be furnished him.” 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 


President, Charles Porter, Jr., Charles Porter & 
Son, Philadelphia; first vice-president, A. M. Pat- 
terson, president of the Waterloo (N. Y.) Woolen 
Manufacturing Co.; second vice-president, Geo. C. 
Hetzel, of the George C. Hetzel Co., Chester, Pa.; 
secretary, Herbert E. Peabody, of the Shelbourne 
Mills, Philadelphia, reelected; treasurer, Richard 
A. Strong, of Strong, Hewat & Co., North Adams, 
Mass. 


The board of directors, to which three new 
members were elected, is as follows: Frederic S. 
Clark, Talbot Mills, North Billerica, Mass.; 


Thomas H. Wilson, of Thomas H. Wilson, Phila- 
delphia; Ronald L. Whitney, Falls City Woolen 
Mills. Louisville, Ky.; Frederic W. Freeman, 
Aetna Mills, Watertown, Mass.; Arthur M. Cox, 
Richard A. Strong, W. J. Battey, Robert T. Fran- 
cis, Pontoosuc Woclen Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass.; George C. Hetzel, A. M. Patterson, 
Herbert E. Peabody, George B. Waterhouse, Al- 
bert L. Gifford, Worumbo Manufacturing Co., Lis- 
bon Falls, Me.: Herman J. Waterhouse, Water- 
house Worsted Mills. 
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At the afternoon session the following 
papers were read: Mill Accounting, by F. 
Gordon Patterson; Manufacturing vs. Mer- 
chandising, by Lionel Kremer. 

The banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria in the 
evening was well attended. The speaking 
began with an address by President Porter. 
He was followed by Prof. Henry R. Seager, 
of Columbia University, who spoke on the 
Workmen’s Compensation and Employers’ 
Liability. Abram I. Elkus, attorney for the 
association, made an interesting address. 
The speaking was brought to a close by 
Joseph Smith, of Lowell, Mass., who deliv- 
ered a witty address on “These Terrible 
Times.” 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS 


A meeting of the board of directors of this 
association will be held in Philadelphia on 
January 11, and arrangements then made for 
the annual convention and exhibition which 
will be held in the same city on May 6 to Io. 
In his notice of the meeting Secretary Carter 
says: 

“In view of the unusual conditions now 
confronting the knitting manufacturets, and 
the necessity for a more thorough under- 
standing with each other, in an effort to stop 
the demoralizing competition, and eliminate 
the abuses which are largely responsible for 
this state of affairs, it has been decided to 
call a special meeting of the members of our 
association, to be held also on January 11th, 
at 10 A. M., in the Directors’ Room of the 
Manufacturers’ Club, Broad and Walnut 
Streets. Meeting will continue through the 
afternoon and, if circumstances warrant, will 
hold over until the next day. 

“If there ever was a time when the knit- 
ting manufacturers should get together, it is 
at the present time, and we hope you can ar- 
range to be present, but should you be un- 
able to attend in person, we shall expect a 
communication from you, outlining your 
views and suggestions and, if possible, bind- 
ing yourself to conform to such plan of 
action as the majority of those present may 
decide upon.” 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF CHINCHILLA 
CLOTH 


BY GREENWICH 

The class of goods known as chinchilla 
cloth will undoubtedly be in great demand 
the next heavy weight season. Many mills 
are getting out samples of these goods, some 
being made from cotton warp and wool fill- 


FIG. I. 














































































FIG. 3. 


ing while others are made from wool warp 
and wool filling. Difficulty in their manufac- 
ture is being experienced in mills where 
these goods have not been made, as special 
knowledge and experience are required. 
The right kind of wool must be used to get 
the best results on chinchillas. Neither a 
very coarse nor a fine wool will give as good 
results as a medium staple. California and 
Ohio wools with a certain amount of shoddy 
and waste were used extensively years ago 
when chinchillas were in demand. If the 
proper wool is not put into these goods and 
the weave and lay-out is not as it should be, 
the overseer in the finishing department will 


is called a plain small nub chinchilla was 
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find no end of trouble, as the finish depends 
on the stock and weave. 

Some manufacturers have an idea that 
with a chinchilla machine a finisher can bring 
any chinchilla fabric out right. They will 
find from experience that they have made a 







great mistake if the goods are not right be- 
fore they leave the weave room. 
The fabric illustrated as Fig. 1 and which 
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FIG. 4. FIG. 5. 


made from a mixture of 50 per cent. Ohio 
wool and 50 per cent. medium shoddy, the 
stock being colored black for the warp. The 
filling was made from a mixture of 35 per 
cent. Ohio wool and 65 per cent. noils, 
medium shoddy and waste, colored brown. 
The warp has 2,880 ends of 3 run warp, 78 
inches in the loom, filling 3 1/4 run, 54 picks, 
finished 26 to 28 ounces per yard 56 inches 
wide. The weave for this fabric is shown 


at Fig. 2, 
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Fig. 3 is a French or block chinchilla. 
This fabric has a very distinct block effect. 
The size of the block could be increased in 
length by repeating the last six bars on the 
chain draft. The stock used in the warp and 
filling of this fabric was a mixture of 50 per 
cent. Ohio wool and 50 per cent. shoddy, 
waste and noils, colored black. The warp 
yarn is 2 ply, 3 1/2 run, 1,600 ends, 80 inches 
wide in the loom; filling, single 3 1/2 run, 
soft twist, 46 picks per inch, and finished 26 
to 28 ounces per yard, 56 inches wide. In 


CHINCHILLA FINISHING MACHINE 


the finishing of this fabric a large or 
nub can easily be obtained. 
this fabric is shown at Fig. 4. 

A good cotton warp chinchilla is made 
from cheap stock using 25 per cent. Cali- 


small 
The weave for 


fornia wool, 35 per cent. noils and 40 per 
cent. card waste; 2,400 ends of 14s cotton, 
78 inches in the loom; filling yarn spun 3 


run. For back filling the stock consisted of 
5 per cent. wool and the balance shoddy and 
waste, spun I 1/4 run, with 68 picks per 
inch. The goods are finished 30 ounces per 
yard, 56 inches wide. The weave 
fabric is shown at Fig. 5. 


for this 


These goods are easily woven and a good 
production is obtained if the proper material 
is used. 
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THE FINISHING OF CHINCHILLAS 


The manipulation of goods in the produc- 
ing of chinchilla and similar rough face fin- 
ishes necessitates some special machinery in 
a woolen mill. Two methods are employed 
in the portion of the process before the rub- 
bing, which methods are governed by the 
supply of the machinery, the grade of goods 
and time. In the first place, the fabric should 
be so constructed as to produce the best 
effects in the finishing. The face yarn (fill- 
ing) should be of a nature to produce a full 


D. R. KENYON & SON.) 


should be smooth and the 
fabric, as a whole, have no stiffness, but 
rather a tendency towards sponginess. If 
the previous processes have been intelli- 
gently manipulated, the fulling (which 
should be of a short duration), will leave the 
filled, vet with an 
hardness or stiffness. 

After fulling and washing, the fabric must 
be freed of streaks due to gigging. Gig 
thoroughly. Should the conditions admit of 
it, the piece should be cropped, the nap 
straightened and then dried. 


nap: the weave 


goods well absence of 


After drying, 
the nap should be softened up, and the fab- 
ric then sheared. In the latter process, in- 
stead of the ordinary raising brush, a wire 
brush is substituted which more thoroughly 
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and evenly raises the nap. When the re- 
quired closeness of shearing has been at- 
tained, one or two runs are given with laying 
brush off, after which the fabric is ready for 
the chinchilla machine, a machine having an 
oblong surface about two feet wide by five 
feet long placed in a frame about three feet 
from the floor, over which the fabric passes 
very slowly, face upward. Over this is a 
strong cast iron “follower” of about the 
same size and shape of the “bed,” through 
each end of which an upright shaft passes, 
which is movable up and down, by means of 
a handle. On the under side of this “fol- 
lower” is a plate of solid rubber securely 
iastened to it, which, on being lowered, rests 
on the face of the cloth. On the upright 
shaft is a mechanism for producing a rotary 
motion to the follower which rubs on the 
cloth, twisting the nap into spiral points. 
ther mechanisms are also provided to 
transform the rotary to a reciprocal motion, 
either forward or backward, from side to 
side, or diagonally. The upright shafts are 
geared to the main shaft which passes 
through the lower part of the machine, and 
which receives motion from the main or 
counter shaft by means of a belt. The rotary 
mechanism is capable of being increased or 
diminished, thereby varying the “sweep.” 

The illustration shows a machine built 
by D. R. Kenyon & Son, Raritan, N 
J., which has five different motions for pro 
ducing different finishes of this character, 
such as chinchilla, whitney, crepe, etc. 

The setting of the machine is, like the rest 
of the different processes of finishing, de- 
pendent more on judgment than upon any 
arbitrary rule that can be advanced as sure, 
but the amount of “sweep” should not be ex- 
cessive. The pressure of the “follower” on 
the cloth is also a matter on which judgment 
must be exercised. It is also important that 
the rubbing material be kept free from any 
tendency to gum up and glaze. The surface 
of the rubber must also be absolutely true, if 
not true, it may be due to the wool which 
forms the back being warped, which if the 
case, the rubber must be removed and the 
surface planed. The same also applies to the 
bottom surface which is covered with a good 
grade of brussels or velvet carpet. All 
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tendency on the part of the “follower” to de- 
part from the-motion required to produce the 
finish and effect should be reduced to a mini- 
mum, such as when a “Whitney” finish is 
being produced, the tendency to describe a 
round motion should be checked, and the 
motion be directed in a straight line. The 
same with the “Petersham” or round motion, 
the motion should be round and not elliptic 
The speed of the main shait of the machine 
should be not over 145 turns a minute, which 
will produce a speed of the rubber of about 


500 turns. 


VIGOUREUX PRINTING OF WORSTED 


More than a year and a half ago we 
printed an article from our French corre- 
spondent describing this process, which was 
at that time coming into very extensive use 
in France. The increasing interest in this 
process in this country has led to a request 
ior further information on the subject. 

The Vigoureux process of printing wor- 
sted is not a new invention, having been in- 
vented more than fifty years ago by Mon- 
sieur Vigoureux of Reims. He moved his 
factory to Roubaix, and the mill that he 
founded there is still in operation, being 
owned by Gaydet. 

The process consists in printing slivers of 
worsted on a special machine. The sliver of 
worsted, well opened up, is printed with 
bands of color at prearranged distances in 
semi-pattern, which may be uniform. or 
irregular. Fig. 1 shows a piece of the 
printed sliver as it comes from the printing 
machine, 

The sliver is not usually printed in more 
than one color. Two colors have been tried, 
but it has never proved satisfactory. It is 
more expensive and at the same time more 
injurious to the wool to print several shades, 
than to mix the slivers which have been 
printed separately with different colors. If 
different colored effects are desired in the 
same mixture, several slivers printed with 
different colors are passed through the gill 
boxes. 

The Vigoureux printed wool was first 
used principally in the manufacture of light 
weight fabrics, but more recently the im- 
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provement in the process has led to the use 
of this Vigoureux printed wool in men’s 
wear as well, and it is supplanting mixed 
yarns produced by the slub-dyed process. 





FIG. I 


THE PRINTED SLIVER AS IT COMES FROM 
THE PRINTING ROLLERS. 


The illustration (Fig. 2) shows a Vigou- 
reux printing machine, such as is built by 
Messieurs Skene & Devallee of Roubaix 
(Speed & Stephenson, 170 Summer St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., The creel 


American agents). 


VIGOUREUX PRINTING OF WORSTED 
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holding the balls of top is not shown in the 
picture. 


cree! 


Sixteen balls of tops are set in the 
rack. The unwinding of the sliver is 
effected by rolls in the rack which are driven 
by a chain from the printing machine. 

The slivers pass directly from the creel to 
the printing machine through a guide with 
sixteen holes, shown in the picture, the ob- 
ject of this being to keep it spread out on 
the sliver table so as to facilitate the print- 
ing. After passing through the guides and 
back rollers, the then 
passes through a set of fallers like any ordi- 
nary gill box, the fallers in the box being 
pinned about ten to twelve per inch. The 
slivers then pass through the gill box, part 
of the printing machine and then through 
the printing roller or rollers, the printing 


through the sliver 


rollers being corrugated or spirally grooved. 
The middle with felt to 
feed the color to the print roller. 


roller is covered 
The color 
roller is covered with rubber, feeds the felt 
roller from the color box in which it is par- 
tially immersed, as in the picture. 
The pressure between the different rollers is 


shown 


regulated by a weight or lever or by screws 
and springs. The printing rollers may be 
engraved in different ways so as to give dii- 
ferent percentage of color or different per- 
centage left white up to 95 per cent. of color 
All these different 
effects can be produced by from four to six 
different rollers. 


or 95 per cent. of white. 


The sliver after being printed is carried up 
and over roller guides and through the fold- 
ing or laying attachment, which doubles it 
up and deposits the sliver on the carriage. 
This carriage may have a basket placed on it 
and the slivers run into this basket until the 
basket gets full. slow 
motion to prevent the sliver from piling up 
in one place, so that it may be distributed 


The carriage has a 


evenly and allow the steam to penetrate it 
more easily. 

The sliver is then taken to the steam box 
or steaming apparatus and subjected for one 
hour or more to low pressure steaming to 
set the color. It is then withdrawn from the 
steam chamber and allowed to cool for one 
or more hours as convenient and then put 
back again and resteamed for 


one more 
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hour, this double steaming being more pref- 
erable than a single steaming on account of 
oxidation, and gives a clearer printed sliver. 
If it is not desired to give the time to cool 
off naturally after the first steaming, a blast 
of cold air may be blown on the slivers which 
shortens the process. 


FIG. 2 


After the second steaming there are sev- 
eral processes of washing that it may be sub- 
jected to to bring out the clearness of the 
printed sliver. One which is used with most 
excellent results in this country is a system 
of what is called river washing. In the wash- 
ing vats are several copper rollers for im- 
mersing the sliver as it is run through and it 
then passes out through squeeze rollers. The 


A VIGOUREUX PRINTING MACHINE WITH TWO PRINTING ROLLERS—GAYDET SYSTEM. 
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water for this river-washing should be cold 
and run in at one end of the vats or tubs and 
pass out at the other in a continuous system, 
working always towards the squeeze rollers. 

After this process, it is then put through a 
machine called the back-wash, with two 
bowls and twelve cylinders for drying pur- 


(SKENE & DEVALLEE. ) 


poses. 


The sliver is then ready for gilling 
and putting into top, thus comipleting the 
process. 

By the ordinary method of one roller 
printing, the production is about goo lbs. per 


day of ten hours. Recently a great improve- 
ment has been made by the new system of 
cross-printing with two rollers, Gaydet sys- 
tem, by which, together with the Peil patent 
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system, the production can ‘be increased to 
1,500 lbs. per day of ten hours. 

The dyestuffs in most general use are: 

A. Natural dyestuffs, such as logwood, 
fustic, quercitron, redwood and Persian ber- 
ries. 

Bb. Aniline colors, such as violet acid 6 
B N, violet acid 4 R S, alkali violets and 
blues, Victoria blue, cotton blue, Carmin G, 
acid greens, tartrazine orange roccelline, 
wool scarlet, wool blue, acid fuchsine, rhoda- 
mines, azofuchsines B and G, indulines, bril- 
liant black, diamond black, naphtol black, 
naphtylamine black. 

C. Alizarine colors, such as alizarine S 
and W S, alizarine pastes, alizarine blue S 
and W S, chrome yellow, wool yellow, mor- 
dant yellow, yellow flavine W, alizarine 
orange, alizarine cyanines, alizarine green, 
Galleine S, Ceruleine S, cloth red, diamond 
green, anthracene brown, alizarine black, 
cyanine black G. 

The thickening materials most generally 
employed are British gum, starch, dextrine 
solutions of lichens, linseed treated with hy- 
drogen dioxide or sulphite of soda. These 
materials resist the action of acid, but alka- 
lies make them thicker. For light shades 
the printing solution is thickened with white 
dextrine, or gum tragacanth. All of these 
materials are soluble in tepid water and con- 
sequently are easily removed by washing. In 
this country D. & M. Gum (Danker & 
Marston, Boston) is being successfully used 
in place of British Gum and gum tragacanth. 
It seems to carry the color into and through 
the sliver, better producing brighter shades. 
It scours out clean and clear, leaving no 
starchy matter on the surface of the fibers, 
which is a most desirable feature in the fol- 
lowing processes of manufacture. 


RECIPES FOR VIGOUREUX PRINTING 


A. Logwood Black. Dissolve in 16 
pounds of boiling water 6 pounds of dry ex- 
tract of logwood; let cool and settle. Mix 
the solution with 4/10 pound of pyrolignite 
and 1/4 pound of nitrate of iron at 40° B. 
Thicken with 1/2 pound of gum tragacanth 
or 1 2/10 pounds of British gum. Dry be- 
fore steaming and rinsing. 

B. Shades with 


extract of Dyewoods. 
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Brown. Dissolve in 30 pounds of boiling 
water 5 pounds of extract of redwood (Lima 
or St. Martha) and 2.5 pounds of extract of 
quercitron bark. Let cool and _ settle. 
Thicken with 3/4 pounds of gum traga- 
canth, then dilute with 1 1/4 pounds of ace- 
tate of alumina at 10° B., adding a little ace- 
tate of iron. Dry, steam and rinse. 

C. Acid Aniline Colors. Recipe suited 
for all cases. Dyestuff, 1/100 to 3/100. 
pound. British gum of destrine, 1/4 to 3/10 
pound. Acetic acid, 1/100 pound. Water, 
6/10 to 7/10 pound. Do not dry after 


pound. Acetic acid, 7/100 pound. Water, 
printing. Steam and wash. 
D. Alizarine and similar colors. This 


class of colors includes all the dyes which 
are fixed by the action of mordants. 
1. Alumina mordant. Dyestuff, 3/100 


pound. Water, 1/10 pound. British gum, 
1/4 pound. Gum tragacanth, 25/100 pound. 
Water, 1/2 pound. Add the sulphite of 
alumina, free from iron, 4/100 pound. 
Water, 1/10 pound. Oxalic acid, 2/100 
pound. Water, 5/100 pound. Do not dry 


before steaming. 
2. Chrome mordant. Dyestuff, 3/100 
pound. British gum, 3/10 pound. Water, 
6/10 pound. Add oxalic acid, 2/100 pound, 
and acetate of chrome at 20° B., 8/100 
pound. Steam as above. 
3. Iron mordant for dark shades. 


Dye- 
stuff, 3/100 pound. 


Dextrine or British 
gum, 1/4 pound. Gum tragacanth, 25/100 
pound. Water, 6/10 pound. Add acetic 
acid, 45/100 pound, and pyrolignite of iron, 
1/10 pound. Steam without drying. 

E. Substantive Dyes. Dyestuff, 30/100 
to 40/100 pound. British gum, 3/10 pound. 
Water, 4/10 to 6/10 pound. Add acetic 
acid, 7/100 pound. Let cool and add chrome 
alum, 30/100 pound and water, 1/10 pound. 


The Italian cocoon crop in 1910 amounted 
to 22,658,969 pounds, as compared with 21,- 
869,957. pounds in 1909 and 27,933,290 
pounds in 1908. 


The quantity of cotton estimated to have 
been exported from Peru in Ig910 was 55,- 
000,000 pounds, or about 110,000 bales, as 
azainst 48,000,000 pounds in 1909. 
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WASTE REDUCTION 
By D. D. TOWERS, Canton, Ga 


Read before the December meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, at Atlanta, Ga., 

Reducing waste to a minimum could be 
more easily accomplished if more care were 
taken in the picking, ginning and handling 
of the cotton. In order to keep waste within 
reasonable limits it is necessary to give every 
detail of each process constant attention. 

One of the first important steps along this 
line is to have a thorough balance mixing. 
There should be room enough to lay down 
forty or fifty bales in one pile, give this a 
chance to thoroughly air out, then while 
using from this lot, make up a second lot. 
If cotton can stand over twenty-iour hours 
after being mixed it is all the better. Some 
cleaning trunk should be used between your 
hopper feeder and the breaker. See that all 
the hoppers are set to carry over the same 
amount in a given time. Do not use any 
carding beaters or patent pen grids on the 
breaker pickers. The common Kitson grid 
bar, used with a three blade beater and run 
at about nine hundred revolutions will give 
good results, provided they are set up cor- 
rectly, the beaters kept sharp and fan drafts 
well regulated. 

Where an intermediate picker is used it 
should be equipped with an evener motion, 
and the laps doffed only as the machine 
knocks off. These laps should be weighed 
four times a day and kept as near the stand- 
ard as possible. In laying up to the finisher, 
let the apron contain two full laps at about 
the same time the other two are half full. A 
carding beater can be used with excellent 
results on finisher pickers. It must be set 
When using Up- 
lands cotton, set to one-sixteenth of an inch, 
This will then give a slight combing effect 
before the feed rolls release. This will cause 
more motes and less fiber to be thrown out 
and will also increase the strength of the 
yarn. See that the beater blades, pen lags 
and mote knives are kept sharp and smooth. 
Clean the feed rolls and evener rolls once a 
month on each machine, taking them en- 
tirely out of machine and cleaning the bear- 


very close to the feed roll. 
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ings thoroughly. These rolls run so slowly, 
that no matter how clogged they may get, 
they will not show danger by getting hot, 
but the evener comb belts will begin to break 
without any apparent cause. If they do not 
happen to break they will skip and cause 
uneven work. It is best to run kerosene oil 
once a week through all slow motion bear- 
ings on all the machines. This will cut out 
the black gum which always forms in these 
parts, 

It is well to have some attachment on the 
pickers to prevent slip laps. Such a device, 
made by one of the best known picker build- 
ers, consists of a small set of fingers bolted 
to the plate behind the top calender roll. 
This is very satisfactory, but the best scheme 
of this kind is an arrangement, the idea of 
which was first given the writer by R. D. 
Thomas. The plate is removed between the 
cages and top calender roll, and a piece of 
two-inch shaft with ends made to fit is in- 
serted in its place. In this shaft a series of 
quarter inch steel wire springs, or long 
fingers, are inserted, the curve to be on a 
radius of about ten inches. This spring wire 
is set at the center of the back side of the 
bar, bending across and over the bar with 
the ends reaching to within one-quarter inch 
of the top calender roll and a short distance 
above the point of contact between the top 
and the second calender roll. The pressure 
of these wire springs will prevent the lap 
from splitting, and the open space between 
them will allow a great deal of sand and 
other foreign matter to drop from the 
cotton. 

Much waste will be made between the fin- 
isher picker and the cards, if care in handling 
the laps is not observed. Rough handling 
will tear up the top layer so that the card 
hand will have to pull off sometimes a yard 
or more before the lap is in condition to feed 
into the cards. The laps when doffed should 
be weighed and, if correct, racked on a suit- 
able truck that will hold four to six laps 
each. Enough of these trucks should be 
available to store the stock of laps. They 
can then be rolled out to the cards with a 
minimum amount of handling. 
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The amount of waste taken out of the 
cards depends on the product. All remain- 
ing motes, neps and short fiber should here 
be removed. To obtain the same results 
irom each card, they must be treated sep- 
arately and they generally require setting up 
differently, so that the same results will be 
obtained. The backs of the card are often 
neglected by the average grinder, who seems 
to think that if he grinds and sets his tops 
and cylinders and doffers that his duty is 
done. The writer has seen screens and back 
plates removed, whose working edges had 
been entirely cut away by being too close to 
the cylinder. Card backs and leaders should 
be gone over at each grinding and read- 
justed where necessary. A mistake often 
made is to set the bottom edge of the back 
plate further off than the top edge, whereas 
it should be just the reverse. 
edge by being set up to a 


The bottom 
seventeen or 
twenty-two gauge, will aid materially in loos- 
ening up remaining motes that the 
knives did not clear. Then with the top edge 
off to a full gauge the fibers expand and get 


any 


into good condition for the flats to begin 
work on them. 

Do not allow card hands to flap off the 
cards while work is being run. They are 
bound to throw fly and trash back into the 
web and once back at this stage there is not 
much remove it. Cards should 
be rubbed off and not flapped, so that all the 
oil may be kept thoroughly cleaned off. 
The work will run better and with less waste 
by keeping the clean. The moral 
effect of a persistent effort to keep every- 
thing clean is truly remarkable in the results 
accomplished. 


chance to 


fle OTS 


Have suitable boxes around 
for all oily waste, sweeps and white stock. 
Sweeps should never have to be picked after 
being sent to the waste house, as no white 
stock at all should be swept up over the oily 
floor. All clean stock should be picked up 
as soon as dropped. 

At the draw frames more good stock can 
be ruined by neglect and lack of attention 
than at most any other process. Each hand 
should have a separate waste can and the 
amount he makes taken up and weighed 
each day. Put the hands on their metal and 
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get up a race to see who can run with the 
least amount. Care should be taken to see 
that the stop motions are all kept in perfect 
condition. Set the rolls as close as possible 
for the stock being run; especially should the 
front and second roll be set close. Pay spe- 
cial attention to the tension between front 
roll and trumpets; this tension should always 
be slack enough to prevent any stretch to 
creep in. Have the trumpets reamed to suit 
the sliver being run, and set close enough to 
the bite of the calendar rolls to prevent any 
drawing as it passes through. The question 
of tension on draw frames as well as on fly 
irames is very important and should be regu- 
lated to suit weather conditions in order that 
no stretching may take place. Scour the 
metallic rolls once a week, top and bottom, 
and go over the weights to see that they all 
hang free and clear. 

lf the drawing frames have leather covered 
top rolls, have them covered with winding 
leather, spirally wound on and not with cotts. 
When so covered in this manner buffed and 
varnished they will outrun three or four 
when covered with cotts. After the frames 
with leather top rolls have been run several 
years the fluted steel roll becomes slick and 
will not bite the fiber as it should, causing 
slippage, which will cause uneven work and 
waste. To overcome this take out the steel 
rolls and scour with pumice stone. This 
stone can be obtained in pieces large as my 
fist and should be heid in the hand and 
rubbed hard along the direction of the flutes. 
This will remove all the glaze and the rolls 
will bite the stock properly. After scouring 
with pumice stone, polish with a little Span- 
ish whiting. This method can be used for 
putting the fly frame rolls and spinning rolls 
in good condition. On fly frames see that 
the roving traverse is making the maximum 
stroke. This will produce better work and 
save the top rollers. 

The frame hand should not allow singlings 
and doublings to go by him. Have every 
bobbin so marked with chalk so that when 
these are located in the spinning room they 
can be shown to the hand who made them. 
At the fly frame the trouble with the pocket 
knife begins. Each hand, if allowed, will 
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keep a sharp knife with which to cut off 
small pieces instead of running them off. To 
say nothing of the waste thus made, the bob- 
bins will be ruined by constant cutting. No 
frame hand, spinner, doffer or spooler should 
be allowed to use the knife to clean pieces. 
Every particle should be run off where pos- 
sible, and any remainder should be pulled or 
slipped off. 

Spinning frames, running on filling espe- 
cially, should receive the closest attention at 
doffing times. Improper doffing will cause 
waste in the weave room. Quills should run 
off clean and clear in the shuttle. All broken 
quills should be assorted out and destroyed. 
Filling should be run with as short a draft 
as possible. Use small rings and a traveler 
heavy enough to produce a firm quill with a 
maximum amount of yarn thereon. It will 
be economy for any mill of 600 looms or 
over to use a winding machine for rewinding 
all quills of filling that are only partly filled. 
There is always an accumulation of this stuff 
which the weavers will not run if they can 
possibly avoid it. By using a winding ma- 
chine all this filling can be rewound on quills 
that will fit the shuttles. Very often there is 
a tangled doff on the filling frame after the 
quill is over half full. By cleaning this off 
and rewinding most of it can be saved, a 
better production obtained from the looms 
with this rewound filling than when using 
filling from the spinning frame. To obtain 
the best results filling should always be con- 
ditioned. This may be partly accomplished 
in several ways: by steaming, sprinkling, or 
heating, to a high temperature; the reason 
for heating being that the wax on the fiber 
will soften so that when cooled it will set the 
twist. 

Have all the spinners wear a short, special 
apron with large pockets to put all their 
white or clean waste in. These aprons will 
hold enough to enable the spinners to make 
their rounds without dropping any waste on 
floor. They can then be emptied at the end 
of alley in suitable boxes. With a little care 
in the use of these aprons the spinning room 
floor can be kept free from white waste. 
Look out that the bands are not made too 
large. The smaller, consistent with proper 
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strength, the better. Bands that are too 
large to fit the bottom of the whorl will cause 
more or less soft yarn. Hard twisted, three 
to four hank roving is better for making 
bands than yarn. When a roving band gets 
slack it will fall off, while a yarn band usually 
runs many days after it is too slack, making 
soft yarn. 

The spoolers should be closely watched. 
It seems to be a common failing for the 
spoolers not to run off a bobbin if it happens 
to break near the last two or three layers. 
They would much prefer to lay it up and cut 
the yarn off at the first opportunity. More 
high price thread waste will be made around 
the spoolers if the closest attention is not 
given them. Spooler hands should be made 
to straighten up and tie off any yarn that 
they tangle. With a little care a bobbin 
which has been tangled at the end can be 
tied off and the yarn saved. Look out for 
the hand knotters, which are now considered 
necessities. Keep them in perfect condition, 
as nothing short of a clean knot would prove 
worth tying. By all means use spools with 
metal shields on the head, the waste thus 
saved by not having any splintered spool 
heads will soon pay for the extra cost. See 
that the measuring mechanism on the warper 
is accurate. A bearing on the measuring 
roll will cause trouble and waste later on. 
Beams will run out together if proper care is 
taken at the warpers. 

Much waste can be, and usually is made 
around the slashers. There can be no set 
rule for making the size. The size mixer 
must be able to tell from the looks and feel 
as to when he has it right. As the weaving 
depends largely on the size, it is necessary 
to have a competent man to handle the 
slashers. 

A mistake very often made when using a 
neutral of alkaline starch is not to cook it 
enough. Such starch on first being boiled 
becomes very thick, but it is not fit for use 
until it has boiled thin again; this usually 
requires thirty to forty-five minutes of hard 
boiling. Size, if prepared correctly without 
the use of any loading material, can be made 
to penetrate average warp yarns to about 
the extent of 14 per cent.; any amount above 
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this is usually left on the surface. See that 
the yarn is not unduly stretched in passing 
over the slasher. When a beam is first 
started it is necessary to slacken the tension. 

Lack of care and attention to the slashers 
has caused many a weaver to lose his job. 
The writer has seen slashers that were said 
to have been run for years without the side 
shaft geared up, the receiving roll being 
made to pull the entire load of the creel and 
size box. Asa result all weak or tight ends 
were snapped, and the warps on the looms 
showed hundreds of loose ends coming up. 
An arrangement is often used on the loom 
beam with good results, enabling the warp 
to be run up to the lease rod before it is cut 
out. This consists of some form of apron 
secured to the barrel of the beam, and fitted 
with eyes into which the warp can be tied at 
the slasher, this apron being long enough to 
wind around the beam and extend up to the 
whip-roll. Three. or four yards of warp 
could thus be saved on each beam. At the 
Proximity Mills someone has invented and 
patented an arrangement of this kind using 
thin steel bands fastened to the barrel of the 
beam with a clamp to catch the warp. These 
steel bands are flexible and wind around the 
beam. This device is said to be very suc- 
cessful. 

Looms should be kept lined and beveled 
and the shuttles accurately boxed at all 
times. Only in this way will the loom make 
perfect cloth. The amount of power con- 
sumed by a loom properly set up will often 
vary 30 per cent. from that caused by a loom 
in poor condition. On white work the im- 
proper setting of the harness will not show 
as readily as it will on colored work, how- 
ever, to obtain the face required on the cloth 
the looms should be accurately timed. Bad 
cloth should be shown up to the weavers by 
sections, as each section is called. Both the 
loom fixer and weaver should see the cloth. 
A report should be posted each day, showing 
the amount of seconds made on each section. 
This will usually spur the fixers up to their 
utmost in order to keep the seconds down. 

The total export of silk goods in 1g10 from 
France amounted to about $72,278,500, an 
increase of over $14,282,000 over 1909. 
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THE FIRE DEMON 


It is not often that our daily papers have 
to chronicle the details of a fire involving a 
icss of more than one million dollars; but 
statistics compiled by the various fire insur- 
ance companies, boards of underwriters, etc., 
lead to the belief that there are compara- 
tively few days in the year when the total 
fire tax in the United States does not exceed 
the above mentioned figure. The actual loss 
by fire is supposed to average about two 
hundred fifty million dollars per year. It 
is certainly within the bounds of probability 
that the expense of maintaining and operat- 
ing fire departments, and the operating costs 
connected with fire insurance, would make 
up another hundred twenty-five 
dollars. 


million 
Innumerable means have been devised 
from time to time to minimize this loss, 
involving the use of both automatic and 
hand-operated devices. It is needless to sav 
that the former are, at the inception of a fire. 
much the more valuable by reason of the 
fact that, when properly operative, they act 
as soon as the fire has made its presence 
distinctly manifest. As a matter of fact, in 
many cases, particularly those in which auto- 
matic sprinklers have operated, the fire is 
actually extinguished before it is seen by 
any one. In chese cases, of course, the au- 
tomatic fire alarm has brought fire-fighting 
apparatus to the spot, but in about two- 
thirds of the cases, the apparatus is not 
called upon to do any work further than 
what the sprinkler system has already ac- 
complished. 

Students of the subject of fire prevention 
and protection seem to be unanimously of 
the opinion that the automatic sprinkler is 
by far the most important of all fire protec- 
tion devices. As a fact, no in- 
stances are on record where a fire, starting 
in a building equipped with modern auto- 
matic sprinklers in good operative condition, 
has extended beyond a limited space in that 
building. Be it understood that when some- 
one has shut the water off the system, or 
there is an inadequate supply of water, or 
the system is crippled by an initial explo- 
sion, it is not “in good operative condition.” 


matter of 
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Among the strong points in favor of the use 
of sprinklers might be mentioned the facts 
that it puts all of its water on the exact 
place to do the most good; it operates only 
where it is needed; it works just as effec- 
tively in a room full of smoke as anywhere 
else, and stays on the job when the heat 
would drive human firemen away. 

When we 
is fireproof in the same sense in which a fur- 
nace is firepreof, and that its contents will 
burn in much the same way as will those of 
a furnace, it is very apparent that the need 
for automatic protection to those contents 
is very great. The six-million-dollar fire in 
the State Canitol at Albany a few months 
ago illustrated this fact most beautifully. 
Many of the documents and records de- 
stroyed were absolutely irreplacable, and yet 
from the testimony of eye witnesses who 
were on hand at the time the fire started, a 
single pailful of water directed at the right 
spot would have extinguished it. 


‘ealize that a fireproof building 


A reduction of fire losses by means of 
automatic devices operates really in three 
ways. In the first place, there is a conser- 
vation of created wealth by virtue of the fact 
that valuable property or records are not 
destroyed; in the secord place there is in 
very many cases the ability to continue busi- 
ness with, at most, but very brief interrup- 
tion; and in the third, there is a very definite 
saving in fire insurance premiums, enough, 
in fact, in the general case, to completely pay 
‘for the sprinkler equipment in about three 
or four years. Everything, therefore, points 
to the great desirability of making an in- 
stallation which will not only pay for itself 
in a short period, but probably be worth 
many, many potential 


times its cost in 


saving. 


The first power loom built in this country 
for weaving broad silks was made by Wil- 
liam Ryle of Paterson, N. J., in 1842. 


When Christopher Columbus discovered 
America in 1492, he found the cotton plant 
erowing wild, but the earliest effort to culti- 
vate it in the United States was in 1621, in 
what is now the State of Virginia. 
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A CIRCULAR LOOM 


RY WESSEX 

A new weaving machine invented by a 
Lancashire mill manager, Christopher Whal- 
ley of Clitheroe, departs from all traditions 
of loom design. The shuttle is stationary 
and the warp beams and threads, the reed, 
the heddles, the cloth and cloth take-up 
roller all revolve. The beams are of the 
ordinary cylindrical type, fitted with a let-off 
motion. The shuttle is large, taking cops of 
filling 27 inches long and 1 1/2 inches thick. 
The reed is circular and there is a heddle for 
each warp thread. Cards like dobby-cards 
control the heddles and the shedding. The 
whole revolves upon a central shaft and the 
motions of shedding, feeding with filling and 
heating-up are continuous while the machine 
is at work. The heating-up is done without 
special mechanism by setting a segment of 
the reed wires out of parallel so that they 
beat-up once in every seven inches. Forks 
in the reed feel for the filling and stop the 
weaving and the taking-up in the event of a 
break. 

The machine is at work on goods 134 
inches wide weaving a pattern on 96 ends 
and hence doing what can ordinarily only be 
done by a jacquard. The loom is perfectly 
adaptable to plain weaving and the con- 
tinuity of the operation and efficacy of the 
stop-motion is said to do away with thin 
places, cracks or setting-on marks. The 
process involves little or no strain upon the 
filling and is limited in speed by little more 
than the time taken in shedding. It is ex- 
pected ultimately that the production will be 
at least as great as from a common wide 
loom and money is being found to enable 
the inventor to develop his apparatus in dif- 
ferent directions. The machine is heavy and 
carries probably 1,500 pounds of metal on its 
central shaft and it is scarcely possible that it 
should be cheap, but it is hoped that it will 
become more useful to 
wide and heavy goods. 


manufacturers of 


The total consumption of American cotton 
for the twelve months ending August, 1911, 
was 11,559,401 bales; East Indian, 3,647,714 
bales and Egyptian, 664,822 bales. 





Correspondence and Notes 


UPON TEXTILE TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


A HAND BOOK OF WEAVES Fig. 359, a 15 shaft from a 45 shaft; Fig. 362, 

By G. H. OELSNER, Director of the Weaving School at a 16 shaft from a 48 shaft. ‘ If the original 

Werdau. number of shafts 1s not divisible by 3, the re- 

(Translated and Revised by Samuel S. Dale.) sulting steep twill will require the same num- 

(This series of articles began in July, 1911.) ber of shafts as the base weave, as shown at 

A steep twill with the float rising three Fig. 356, both base weave and steep twill 
picks at each thread requires but one-third being 32 shaft. 


FIG. 368. 
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the original number of shafts in the base UNDULATING TWILLS 

weave when that number is divisible by 3. Undulating twills are formed by offsetting 
For example, Fig. 360 shows a 13-shaft steep the warp and filling floats irregularly. 

twill derived from a 39-shaft regular twill; Fig. 363 .... 16 ends, 8 picks 


(Copyright, 1911, by Samuel S. Dale.) 
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FIG. 370. 
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FIG. 374. 






EN 9.5 «69 rake ake 18 ends, g picks twill with a longer float is often used in com- 
oS eer err 30 ends, 15 picks bination with a regular twill for undulating 
Re co hin Acie + OOS 56 ends, 12 picks twill effects. Thus, Fig. 367 is formed by a 
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twill offset one pick, combined with a 
‘_,—_'—.,, twill offset two picks; the weave 
pattern covers eight shafts and eight picks. 


FIG. 375. 


Another example is shown at Fig. 370, in 
which are combined a *—, twill, offset one 
pick, and a °—, twill, offset two picks. Each 
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FIG. 378. 


twill covers 24 threads in each direction. 
The two twills are transposed in plain weave 
order, the whole pattern covering 48 threads. 

Attractive patterns can be obtained by 


using other motifs than the plain weave. 
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shows a weave pattern obtained by 
5-shaft double 


Fig. 377 
transposing two twills with a 
satin as a motif. 
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FIG. 376. 


Figs. 373, 374, 375, 376, 378 and 379 show 


other variations of these weave effects. The 
same ettect can be obtained with a regular 
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twill weave by using alternate groups of fine 
and coarse warp yarn, giving each a differ- 
ent set in the reed: for example, the fine 
warp reeded four, the coarse warp two in a 
dent. 
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CkOSS OR REVERSED TWILLS 

Cross or reversed twills are formed by re- 
versing the direction of the twill at intervals. 
The twill can be reversed in either the warp 
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FIG. 377. 


If in the 
situdinal 


or filling 
382, a 


warp, 


stripe 


as shown at Fig. 
effect is obtained; 


the fill thus stitched more closely and is 


le less prominent. In Fig. 382 a ? 
threads. The 


woven *—,, but the 


reversed every two 
still 

twill causes every alternate pick 
to interlace in plain weave order. If, on the 
other hand, the twill is reversed in the direc- 


tion of the filling, filling 


warp 
reads are revers- 
ing of the 


as 11 Fig. 382, the 


becomés more prominent than the warp, 
which is then stretched closer than the fill- 
ing. These remarks apply to balanced twills, 
t—_.., *—,, etc. 

Among reversed or cross twills is classed 
the '—, weave stitched 1, 2, 4, 3, Fig. 38o. 
This weave is sometimes aed a satin and 
frequently substituted for the regular satin. 
It is extensively used for a great variety of 
goods. It is usually stitched in I, 3, 2, 4, 
order. The same result is obtained in both 
cases, as well as with the order 1,°4, 2, 3, or 
2, 3, I, 4, OF 2, 4, I, 3. 

Fig. 381 is a *—, reversed or cross twill, 
stitched in I, 3, 2, 4 order 

Fig. 382 is a *—, twill, reversed warp ways 
and often called croise. Fig. 382 is well 
suited for woolen frieze fabrics as it shows 
no twill. 

Fig. 383 is a 
ways. 


twill reversed filling 
Fig. 384 is a *—, twill reversed warp ways 
385 shows an 8-leaf twill, “—,—'— 
reversed filling ways. 


Fig. 


oy 


Motifs for attractive designs can be ob- 


tained by rearranging the parts of a twill so 
that two groups of threads with the twill 
running in the same direction alternate with 
two groups having the twill running in the 
opposite direction, Figs. 386, 387 and 388. 
The twill in direction may include 
more and the 


either 


than half the weave, two 
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groups may be of unequal size. Care must Figs. 389 to 404 are weave patterns with 
be taken to have a sharp break at the junc-_ the twill reversed, some warp ways, some 


FIG. 387. FIG. 388. 
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FIG. 390. 
FIG. 392. 
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FIG. 393 


tion of the right and left twills, the risers of filling ways, and other in both warp and fill- 
one twill coming opposite the sinkers of the _ ing. 
other. The following are reversed warp ways, 
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forming a longitudinal stripe: Fig. 398, twill “—, divided 6 and 3 each 
Fig. 389, twill *—, divided 4 and 4. way. 








FIG. 394. FIG. 395- 
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lig. 3go, twill *—, divided 8 and 2. 

Fig. 392, twill divided 8 and 3. 

Fig. 393. twill ‘—, divided 16, 4, 16, 16, 4 
and 16. 


















Fig. 394, tweep twill "—,—’—, divided 8 
and 8. 

Fig. 395, twill — \__.. divided 8 
and 8. 


If a twill weave does not permit of a sharp 
break at the point of reversal, another twill 
is made by substituting risers for the sink 
ers, and sinkers for the risers, of the first 
twill, Fig. 391. One is then used for the 
right twill; the other for the left. This 
method, however, necessitates an increase in 
the number of shafts 
ig. 396 shows a *—, twill reversed filling 
ways 














In Figs. 397 to 404 the twill is reversed 







both warp and filling. a 

This arrangement is used for the produc- Fig. 399, twill *—, divided 16 and 16 each 
tion of a great variety of designs. way. 

Fig. 397, twill ?—, divided 4 and 4 each Fig. 400, twill ?—,.divided 12 and 4 each 
way 


way. 
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Fig. 401, twill *—, divided 12 and 2 each 
way. 
Fig. 402, 
each way. 
Fig. 403, 
4 each way. 


twill ?— 


2 divided 16, 2, 5, 2, 5, 2 


twill *—, divided 16, 4, 4, 16, 4, 


FIG. 399. 
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FIG. 401. 


Fig. 404, twill "—, divided 24, 3, 24, 3, 6, 
3, 6, 3, 6, 3, 6, 3 each way. 

Very attractive patterns are made by re- 
versing the twill in accordance with previ- 
ously selected motifs. An example is shown 
at Fig. 405, which is developed from the 
motif, Fig. 406 with a *—, twill. 

Another design is shown at Fig. 414, in 
which isolated squares of 12 threads each 
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are formed by reversing the twill alternately 
in warp and filling. In this particular pat- 
tern the twill is reversed every 3 threads. 
Figs. 407 to 419 show several variations of 
this class of weave effects, of which the num- 
ber is unlimited. 


FIG. 400. 
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FIG. 402. 


Fig. 407, pattern 24 werp, 72 
threads. 

Fig. 408, pattern 8 warp, 4 filling threads. 

Fig. 409, pattern 12 warp, 6 filling threads. 

Fig. 410, pattern 8 warp, 8 filling threads. 

Fig. 411, pattern 6 warp, 12 filling threads. 

Fig. 412, pattern 20 warp, 20 filling 
threads. 

Fig. 413, pattern 16 warp, 8 filling threads. 


filling 
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Fig. 414, pattern 24 warp, 24 filling ENGLISH NOTES 
threads. By Our Special Comespondent 

Fig. pattern 18 warp, 36 filling The Silk Club of Manchester, waste silk 
threads. spinners and silk noil merchants, are at one 

Fig. pattern 16 warp, filling upon the proposal to make length of staple 
threads. the determining factor in deciding whether 
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Fig. . pattern warp, 26 filling noils are to be dutiable or free. The Club 
threads. officially calls the basis of length “undesir- 
pattern 40 warp, 44 filling able.” and all parties recognize it as incom- 
patible with the continued export to America 

pattern 24 warp, 48 filling of long tussah noils. Exhaust (or re- 

(To be continued.) combed) noils may be safely below the limit 
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of length, but there is not in practice any 
means of securing that noils “noiled at the 
4th” and straight from the flat dressing 
frame, shall not contain a percentage of long 
fiber. The spinner has every inducement to 
take out every long fiber, for he can sell it 
at $1.18 per pound, as against about 28 cents 
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who has latterly been able to pay the best 
prices. Granting always that the American 
woolen manufacturer continues to buy short 
or recombed noils, the decision may even be 
of benefit to English noil merchants and 
spinners of short waste silk. Long noil will 
probably come down in price to a point leav- 
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FIG. 405. 


for noils. None is allowed to escape into the 
noils deliberately, but it is not possible to 
guarantee that none does. Noils are a by- 
product produced against the spinner’s will, 
representing all that is left of the boiled-off 
silk waste after he has extracted all the long 
fiber he can. As such the material is put 
upon the market and the effect of a decision 
excluding the long noil from America will be 
felt chiefly by two parties. The American 
manufacturer will lose his foreign supply and 


the English producer will lose the customer 
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FIG, 406. FIG. 407. 
ing a more favorable margin between long 
and short, so facilitating combing operations. 
The only basis one hears advocated as an 
alternative to the proposed limit of length is 
a limit of price and the limit might even 
vary with the price of the raw material. 
With China tussah waste at 42 cents long 
noils are now around 28 cents 


and when 


waste was at 18 cents noils were at 12 cents. 


Drafts must always cost more than waste as 
they have to support an expense of 16 cents 
the cost of 


for cost of dressing, dis -harging 
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and a sinkage, or invisible loss, of probably Scotland. If there is a touch of exaggera- 
20 to 30 per cent. tion in the statement that some of the Scotch 
oe tweed mills are netting fifteen dollars per 

One or two Yorkshire mills that have es- piece, the exaggeration is the manufactur- 
caped from the business in carded woolens_ ers’ own. Profits ranging up to $150,000 are 


FIG, 410. 
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made from waste into the trade in tweeds_ said to be made by single mills in one year. 
from pure wool have manifestly done the Scotch mills have not always this fortune, 
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better since the change. Their profits prob- but tweeds are selling well and while the 
ably do not rival the reputed ones made in fancy worsted firms are unable to make up 
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their minds about the future course of prices, 
business is going straight past them to Scot- 
land. The Scotchmen are not letting good 
fortune make them heedless of their good 
name. A Liverpool tailor in a case instituted 
by Scotch manufacturers has had $225 to pay 
for selling as “Scotch tweed” a fabric con- 
sisting 34 per cent. of cotton. Manufactur- 
ers prompted the case and supplied the evi- 


FIG. 414. 
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FIG. 416. 


dence, but the work of prosecution was un- 
dertaken by the Government. 


A prolonged series of newspaper advertis- 
ing is directing Lancashire spinners to the 
benefits of buying raw cotton direct and the 
disadvantages of buying through Liverpool. 
The advertising has been effective in raising 
discussion and apparently also in inducing 
some spinners to give another trial to a sys- 
tem which has not always worked well in the 
past. Among other sins of which Liverpool 
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stands accused is that of forcing up prices of 
staple American sorts to a price far in excess 
of that at which direct traders are able to 
sell. Staple cotton from the South is of the 
more interest to Lancashire because of the 
deterioration of Egyptian qualities. Of this 
deterioration J. A. Todd of Cairo has pub- 
lished details in an address to the Cairo 
Scientific Society. Three principal causes of 


FIG. 415. 
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defectiveness were named: I, want of 
strength; 2, want of uniformity, short and 
long being mixed together; 3, bad general 
condition owing to the presence of rubbish. 
The extent of the deterioration varied in dif- 
ferent qualities. Upper Egyptian had act- 
ually improved. In Sakels the depreciation 
was slight. In the finer sorts, like Janno- . 
vitch, the deterioration was 3 to 5 per cent., 
and in Afifi well over 10 per cent. Sakels 
and Tannovitch have only Floridan and 
Georgian competition to fear, but Afifi, 
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which used to be the most important raw 
material tor 50s to 8o twist, is giving way to 
long staple American, so that 50s American 
are quoted now alongside Egyptian 60s. The 
matter is being brought urgently to the no- 
tice of planters, who are being advised to 
drop Afifi and produce a new medium quality 
to match the stuff of fifteen years ago. This 
is counsel that will probabiy be repeated 
with more emphasis by the Lancashire men 
who are to visit Egvpt next October. 
2 

Direct sellers of American cotton are for 
the present making most noise, but other 
direct sellers are heard of. There are, for 
example, graders of American rags who wish 
to have nothing to do with merchants or auc- 
tioneers, but to sell only to the manufac- 
turer.. The same desire is exhibited by a 
seller of American mohair. The reception of 
these offers by the persons to whom they are 
addressed is on the whole less enthusiastic 
than might be fancied. The manufacturing 
consumer is less swayed by the idea of buy 
ing direct and avoiding middle profits than 
by the chance of getting exactly what he 
wants at the lowest price. The dealers on 
the spot are able often to show him the ma- 
terial in bulk before buying. They know 
fairly well what their customers require and 
are present to be punished in case their de- 
liveries are wrong. They command a confi- 
dence that the distant direct seller has yet to 
earn and that as a general rule he only can 
earn by establishing an office in the manu- 
facturing district. This has been done by at 
least one American rag-grader and by vari- 
ous Turkey mohair merchants. In offering 
goods at long range the direct seller is at a 
real disadvantage over those whom the buyer 
sees daily or at least twice a week. He is at 
a disadvantage in two ways, for it is the case 
especially in odd and occasional lines of ma- 
terial that one buyer will pay more than an- 
other for the same stuff on the same day. 
Dealers in wastes for the carded woolen 
trade, for instance, would never find a living 
but for their peculiar knowledge of indi- 
vidual requirements and individual capacity 
to pay 
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British farmers do not always take kindly 
the advice tendered to them through the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce. They 
farm for mutton rather than wool and plume 
themselves on knowing more than dealers or 
manufacturers about farming business. In 
a new manifesto farmers’ susceptibilities are 
considered to the extent of asking growers 
to “exercise such action as they deem ex- 
pedient” in helping to keep grey and black 
hairs out of white wool. Further the wool 
trade section of the Chamber recommends: 

1. That farmers should not breed from 
black or grey sheep. 

2. That the greatest care should be taken 
in selecting rams from flocks as free from 
black hairs as possible. 

3. That black and grey lambs be slaugh- 
tered. 

A certain amount of countenance for these 
suggestions may be derived irom unimpeach- 
able farming sources. Thus in the Wensley- 
dale Flock Book, rule 11, forbids any mem- 
ber of this organization breeding from leav- 
ing any black buck entire when it is six 
months old; and prohibiting the sale of any 
black ram for stud purposes. In this case 
the wool dealers can affirm that they are 
only urging farmers to do what they know 
they ought to do in the interests of wool 
prices. The farmers on the other hand have 
the retort that the Shropshire and Oxford 
Down sheep which spread the grey hairs 
through the flock pay in mutton for the mis- 
chief they do in wool. Yet it is certain that 
farmers will be profoundly discontented with 
wool prices if they insist on using these grey 
sheep as sires. 

2-6 


Twenty-five years back an English dress 
goods manufacturer bought a cloth-folding 
machine at secondhand and worked it regu- 
larly until January last, during which time it 
did everything required. Possibly the 
builder had gone out of business and at all 
events it was given to a dealer to repair and 
for a payment of three dollars he made some 
readjustments, putting in a new strip of card- 
clothing to replace the worn-out card at the 
nip. Unhappily the card wires were appar- 
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ently sct pointing in the wrong direction and 
the machine was only used for goods going 
out to dve. Not until after dyeing was it dis- 
covered that there was a damaged place oc- 
curring every three yards throughout one 
batch of pieces. The dyer was sent for, ac- 
cepted responsibility for the claim. <A sec- 
ond batch returned from a different dyer was 
found similarly spoiled and the second dyer 


FIG. I. 


Then the manuiacturer 
examined and found the card 
teeth pushing away the filling from the warp. 
By that time goeds worth $6,000 had been 
damaged and a net loss of $2,000 apart from 
inconvenience and loss of trade had accrued. 


accepted the fault. 


his machine 


A lawsuit followed in which the jury dis- 
agreed and at a moderate estimate this 
brings the net damage to $3,000 to date. 
Thus, half way through the trouble, there has 
already been sunk as much as would buy ten 
new folding machines with rubber grips and 
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no barbarous teeth to stab iuio delicate fab- 


rics. Meantime the machine that has been 


answerable for so much, doubtless has claims 


to rank as the most expensive of its own 
kind in the world. 
* * * 


Cotton weavers to the number of 120,000 
and are 
won in- 
last ten 
not pre- 


greater 


are asking for a 5 per cent. advance 
likely to get part of it. They have 
creases amounting to 7 1/2 in the 
years, but the improved rates have 
vented the shortage from growing 


FIG. 3. 


FIG. 4. 


Weavers are wanted almost in every district 
At 


Colne (Lancashire) where there is a fancy 


in which light weaving is carried on. 


cotton trade, terms have been made as to 
the extras pavable on goods containing arti- 
ficial silk. The extras range from Io to 20 
per cent. accordingly as the silk is twist or 
weft and present in filling or in warp. 
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Artificial silk finds work for so many light 
looms that a few examples of the type of fab- 
ric made with it are here submitted. Fig. 1 
perhaps shows the material at its best as 
striping on a voile made with two-fold cotton 
warp and a light single worsted filling; this 
cloth costs in Bradford 22 cents, 40 inches 
wide. In Fig. 2 both filling and warp are 
cream cotton with as much artificial silk as 
will form the cream filling-floats which con- 
stitute the figure; the maker’s price is 21 1/2 
cents. In Fig. 3 a two-fold cotton warp is 
crossed entirely with an artificial filling, pro- 
ducing in this design a brilliant effect and 
costing 27 1/2 cents. A Jacquard style is 
shown in No. 4 woven on a ground of cotton 
voile. Goods of this type, made with viscose 
silk in a loose weft twist, are having a capital 
season for evening wear. The effect is the 
most tasteful where ground and stripe or fig- 
ure harmonize in shade. 


* 





* 
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According to present intentions a textile 
machinery and accessories exhibition sim- 
ilar to the one recently closed and under the 
same management, will be held in Man- 
chester three years hence. The first of the 
series is said to have yielded good inquiries 
and some solid business. In reference to an 
allusion made already to the hostility which 
at first greeted the project for a privately- 
promoted undertaking, the editor of the Tex- 
tile Recorder explains that his journal did 
not share this distaste. After explanations 
from the promoters and assurances from a 
number of machine-making firms, his journal 
volunteered its cooperation in a new under- 
taking which was successfully carried 
through. 


In 1530, the spinning-wheel was _ intro- 
duced into Europe. It was made after the 
spinning-wheel which had been in use in 
India from time immemorial. The spinning- 
wheel about the time of Henry 8th was used 
in almost every household in England. 
Every young woman, whatever her position 
in life, was taught to spin with this machine; 
hence the origin of the term “spinster,” as 
applied to an unmarried female. 
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DIFFERENTIAL MOTIONS 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 22, 1911. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

In your December issue is an article 
signed “Differential” wherein the following 
statement is made: 

As regards the various kinds of differential 
motions, that shown in Fig. 1 (October issue), of 
your article, is the old “Holdsworth” or “Sun and 
Planet” motion, and is now out of date, having 
been superseded by the one shown in Fig. 2 of 
the same article, and many others. 

The statement that the “Holdsworth Mo- 
tion” is now out of date is erroneous, as it is 
very much alive and is being used by the 
majority of roving frame builders of Amer- 
ica, with great success. 

Of late years the motion has been greatly 
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FIG. I. SECTION OF IMPROVED COMPOUND. 





improved in its mechanical details, but not 
in principle. One of the most valuable items 
was the insertion of a bushing or shell, be- 
tween the sleeve gear and the main shaft, in 
such a manner as to reduce the friction at 
that point to a minimum, 

The bushing for the reduction of the fric- 
tion hetween the sleeve gear and main shaft 
is shown hy the heavy black lines next to 
the main shaft, Fig. 1. This bushing does 
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not revolve, but is fastened in such a way 
that the main shaft is free to revolve on the 
inside, while the sleeve gear revolves free 
upon the outside and these in opposite direc- 
tions, without touching each other. The 
bushing is chambered upon the inside and 
provided with oil grooves in such a manner 
that it becomes self oiling. 

Another feature of the improved com- 
pound that commends itself is the size and 
diameter of the gears that compose it. The 
sun wheel is of a targe diameter, with fine 
pitch teeth. This gives the small pinion that 
drives it, in transmitting motion from bottom 
cone, a large leverage. This leverage, which 
does not occur in any other compound, 
relieves the strain on the cone belt very 
materially. 

The other gears are also large, hence we 
get a good wearing surface, with plenty of 
room for well proportioned bearings. 

The assembled parts form a very firm and 
steady running compound and one that will 
run for years without perceptible wear. It 
performs its function of adding the variable 
speed of the bottom cone to the positive 
speed of the main shaft in a positive and easy 
manner with no excess of friction. 

Thus, instead of the “Holdsworth” com- 
pound being out of date, we consider, and 
our judgment is based upon experience, that 
it is very much up to date and performs its 
work in a most satisfactory manner. 

Fay H. Martin. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

In reply to “Differential’s” criticism of my 
article in November issue, I will say, after 
rereading my article on differential motions, 
that he appears to have misunderstood the 
explanation given by me. The object of the 
differential motion, or “compound” is as I 
stated. It receives motion, at a constant 
speed, from the main shaft of the fly frame, 
which causes a speed to the bobbins equal 
to the speed of the spindles and it also re- 
ceives motion, at a varying speed, from the 
bottom cone and combines this varying 
speed with the constant speed obtained from 
the main shaft into one speed, which is de- 
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livered to the bobbins. The speed of the 
bobbins gotten from the bottom cone and 
depending upon the position the cone belt 
occupies, is spoken of as the “excess” or 
“winding” speed of the bobbins and depends 
solely upon the motion given to the com- 
pound by the bottom cone for its existence. 
The bottom cone, through suitable manage- 
ment and connections, drives the sun-wheel 
and this motion of the sun-wheel causes the 
sleeve gear to revolve faster and gives the 
increase to the speed of the bobbins neces- 
sary to wind on the delivery of the front roll. 
This arrangement is absolutely essential to 
the practical operation of the fly frames, as 
the winding speed of the bobbins varies 
irregularly from start to finish of a set. The 
cones are used to get this irregular variation 
in speed and the compound is used to com- 
bine this varying speed with the constant 
speed of the main shaft. I did not mean to 
convey the impression (nor do I think I did), 
that the bobbins were driven entirely 
through the agency of the bottom cone, but 
that only the “excess” or winding speed of 
the bobbins was thus obtained. 

Take a concrete illustration: A frame is 
running 4 h. r., with a spindle speed of 1100 
r. p. m. and a bobbin of 2 inches in diameter. 
The amount of roving delivered would be 
approximately 458 inches per minute. Then 
the “winding” speed of the bobbin would be: 
458 — (2 X 3.1416) = 72.9 or 73 r. p. m. 
The total speed of the bobbins would be the 
spindle speed plus the “excess” or “winding” 
speed, Or 1173 r. p. m., but only the “excess” 
speed or 73 r. p. m. would be gotten from 
the bottom cone, the remaining 1100 r. p. m. 
coming from the main shaft, the total bobbin 
speed of 1173 r. p. m. plainly being the result 
of the combining of the two motions of the 
main shaft and bottom cone by the com- 
pound. 

If you take into consideration the fact 
that the bottom cone also drives the rail or 
traverse motion, which decreases in speed 
as the excess bobbin speed decreases and 
not as the total bobbin speed decreases, it 
will be seen that it would be rather difficult, 
to say the least, to design a set of cones that 
would give correct results in both cases. 
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The types of differential motions I selected 
for explanation are those most commonly 
found in use in this country. The statement, 
“As regards the various kinds of differential 
motions, that shown in Fig. 1,” the old bevel 
gear type as | called it, “is now entirely out 
of date, having beer superseded by the one 


shown in Fig. 2, and many others,” is not 
correct. The old bevel gear compound, or 
‘“Holdsworth’s motion,” is today, | believe, 
being made and used on fly-irames in this 
country by more cotton machine builders 
than all other types. The reverse is true 
with English builders as, | believe, none at 
all use this type of compound now, still this 
does not necessarily mean that it “is out of 
date.” B. M. PARKER. 


THE SACK-TREE 
PY LOCK HAVEN 

The sack-tree (Antiaris toxicaria Leschen.), 
also called upas tree, is one of the most re- 
markable forest trees in the world. It is the 
largest evergreen tree in the forests of Cey- 
lon and the western coast of India and some- 
times reaches 250 feet in height. It is called 
sack-tree because the thick inner bark fur- 
nishes material for very strong and elastic 
sacks employed chiefly in carrying rice. The 
strong fiber obtained from its bark is used 
also for making cordage. The trees selected 
for the purpose of making sacks are about 
one foot in diameter; larger ones, which 
sometimes measure from four to five feet or 
more in diameter, are not so suitable. The 
natives always avoid cutting very old trees 
and the reason for this can be easily ex- 
plained. In exogenous trees, which increase 
in thickness by the addition of a thin layer 
of wood between the bark and the wood, the 
outer portion of the bark dies, opens in fis 
sures and diminishes in thickness by exfolia- 
tion. Consequently the bark of old trees cf 
this species is too thin and not available for 
sack making. 

When a tree has been selected it is cut 
down and the trunk and large branches are 
divided into sections of the required size. 
The bark is then thoroughly beaten with a 
stone or club, until the parenchymatous 
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layer (growing cell tissue) comes off, leaving 
the inner bark (bast) attached: to the wood, 
which is then separated by simply drawing it 
off by hand. The bast or inner portion of 
the bark thus obtained is of a fibrous struc- 
ture, remarkably tough, presenting the ap- 
pearance of a woven fabric, like that of a 
stocking. This is next sewn into sacks, 
which are filled with sand and dried in the 
sun to expand. These sacks are so durable 
as to last ten or twelve years. They are gen- 
erally suspended in smoke until ready for 
use. 

Another mode of separating the inner bark 
is by a process nearly similar, only the tree 
is not felled, but incisions are made in the 
stem, one above another, a space being left 
between according to the desired length of 
the sacks. After the part of the bark to be 
removed has been beaten, two lateral incis- 
ions are made, leaving narrow strips on both 
sides intact, and the fibrous or best portion 
is removed in long strips and sewn together 
into sacks. By this method the important 
physiological function of the tree itself is still 
periormed by means of the narrow, vertical 
strips of bark that are left on the trunks. 


SPLIT LAPS ON COTTON CARDS 


BY BRISTOL 


The splitting of laps when being fed to the 
cards is one of the most annoying and per- 
plexing troubles to be met with in cotton 
manufacturing. After having made every 
effort by means of the doublings and the 
evener motion on the intermediate and fin- 
isher pickers to obtain a finished lap just as 
even in weight, yard after yard, as it is pos- 
sible to make, and then to have all this uni- 
formity destroyed by laps “splitting” or 
“licking,” which causes one part of the lap 
to be too thick and another part much too 
thin, is a very serious matter. The irregu- 
larity in the lap is sure to be found in the 
card sliver, and to a certain extent all 
through the mill to the finished goods. 
Overseers who have had to contend with 
this annoying subject have tried all kinds of 
ideas and devices to overcome, or at least 
partially prevent, this trouble. Perhaps the 
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most prevalent cause of laps splitting is 


using too large a proportion of roving waste, 


or drawing waste, in the cotton mixing. 
There is no stated rule as to the correct 


speed for the fans, the setting of the damp- 
ers or the size of conductor pipes, as the con- 
ditions are different in nearly every mill, 
owing to the location of the picker room, 
bends in the dust pipes, size of the dust 
pipes, and the location of the dust house. 

Some machine builders make pickers hav- 
ing one screen larger in diameter than the 
other to cause more cotton to be deposited 
on one screen, which makes the sheet con- 
tain layers varying in thickness. This is con- 
sidered to be an improvement. 

Adjusting the speed of the fans has often 
given good results. Reducing the speed has 
sometimes been found to improve matters, 
and in other cases increasing the speed has 
had the desired effect. Setting the dampers 
in the flues on the side of the pickers to con- 
duct the cotton in a greater amount to either 
one of the screens has proved effective. 
Patience and trying many experiments along 
these lines will usually improve the work. In 
some mills as a last resort roving has been 
run along with the lap sheet, on the finisher 
picker, but this is an expensive and trouble- 
some method. A wooden creel, large 
enough to hold three or four slubber or in- 
termediate strands is fastened above the cal- 
ender rolls on the finisher picker, and the 
ends of roving are run along with the lap 
sheet. Owing to the cost of the roving used, 
and the time required to get roving and re- 
turn empty bobbins, this method should noi 
be resorted to when it is possible to over- 
come the trouble in any other way. 

Some very good attachments for the pre- 
vention of lap splitting have been put on the 
market in the last few years. One device 
consists of a number of brass prongs or 
fingers cast together and secured to the pol- 
ished plate between the cages and the top 
calender roll. These are set so that the pres- 
sure of the fingers against the lap cause a 
number of slight furrows or grooves about 
two inches apart to be made across the lap 
for its full length, and these furrows or slight 
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depressions cause the lap to unwind without 
splitting. 


DEPRECIATION IN TEXTILE MILLS 
BY WEBEREI 

The question of depreciation in textile 
mills is one of great importance, since it can- 
not be separated from the question of profits. 
By depreciation is meant an allowance in re- 
spect of apparent or non-apparent, non-re- 
pairable and non-remediable deterioration of 
machinery and plant due to age, obsolesence 
and expiration of patent rights, so as to pro- 
vide funds for replacement. This allowance 
should be made over and above all expendi- 
ture for maintenance and repairs, as these 
latter should be charged to revenue. In gen- 
eral mill owners have to consider an annual 
charge for: (1) deterioration; (2) renewals; 
and (3) obsolesence, including reduction of 
earning power. 

Depreciation arises from the following 
factors: (a) wear and tear, which is really 
natural wastage; (b) the reduced cost of sim- 
ilar machines on the market owing to im- 
proved methods of production; (c) expiration 
of patents where special machines are em- 
ployed; (d) obsolesence; and (e) changes of 
fashion and trade. The fourth factor, obso- 
lesence, may arise out of improvements in 
the machines or in the process of manufac- 
ture; the introduction of entirely new meth- 
ods of production; and the introduction of 
new machines for the same process which 
either economize labor or increase produc- 
tion. It is not an easy matter to arrive at a 
correct decision as to the proper amount 
which should be written off or set aside each 
year for the depreciation of machinery and 
plant in general. There are, however, five 
factors that must be taken into considera- 
tion. These include the cost of the machine; 
its probable life; the extent and value of the 
repairs entailed; its value as a productive ma- 
chine; its value as a non-productive machine 
or as scrap; and its obsolesence. This latter 
factor does not apply largely in textile mills, 
but a good example is afforded by an arti- 
ficial silk works where new processes and 
appliances are being constantly introduced. 
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In connection with this estimation it must be 
borne in mind that the ratios of depreciation 
ir, textile mills will vary considerably. The 
care and amount of expenditure on renewals 
and upkeep of machinery, the class of fore- 
men and operatives in general as regards 
their skill in handling the machinery and the 
expert and definite arrangement of the ma- 
chinery play an important part. In this lat- 
ter respect it follows that looms or spinning 
machinery erected upon an uneven and badly 
prepared floor will depreciate much more 
rapidly than those erected upon a properly 
leveled surface. Cleanliness is also an im- 
portant factor, for the presence of dirt in 
bearings affects the life of a machine; it 
affects also in some respects the class of 
product and it certainly has its effect upon 
the operative who, working under bad con- 
ditions, produces a smaller quantity of ma- 
terial of a lower quality than under good con- 
ditions. The cost of lubrication is also 
affected by the working conditions, while in- 
different or careless lubrication of machinery 
is a factor that cannot be disregarded. There 
are various methods adopted in arriving at 
the amount of depreciation to be allowed. In 
general these involve the provision of: (a) a 
fixed sum; (b) a fixed percentage of the orig- 
inal cost of the machine; (c) a fixed percent- 
age on the yearly diminished value of the 
machine; and (d) a sum estimated to cover 
repairs, renewals and depreciation. In many 
textile mills it is common to provide a fixed 
sum to cover al] the machinery, which is in 
many cases arrived at by a rough and ready 
method that must be deprecated. Those 
manufacturers who make a liberal provision 
in respect of depreciation are much better 
able to keep pace with the improvements 
which are constantly being made in the effi- 
ciency and design of machinery, than are 
those who adopt a niggardly cheeseparing 
policy. It is best in all cases that any esti- 
mates as to the economic life of a machine 
should be made by an expert and each class 
of machinery should be dealt with separately. 
The economic life should be estimated when 
the machinery is purchased and then an equal 
sum should be deducted each year so as to 
reduce the cost to scrap value by the end of 
such period; or the depreciation may be cal- 
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culated on the diminished value or “com- 
pound depreciation” system. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that machinery should 
earn a profit after providing a reserve for its 
replacement. 

The following particulars of depreciation 
for various textile mills are for average prac- 
tise and are based on groups of machines. 
The individual treatment of textile machinery. 
is seldom attempted. The particulars leave a 
residual value of about 10 per cent. and the 
working life is based on a normal week’s 
work of not more than 70 looms: 


Approximate Approximate 


Approximate Depreciation on_ Depreciation on 


Life Years Class Original Cost Diminishing value 
50 to 60 Substantial Buildings 2 5 
22% to 35 Steam Engines and 
Boilers 3% 8% 
15 to 25 Gas engines, dynamos } 
and motors (406% rotors 
25 to 35 Shafting, Pulleys, etc. 3% 8 
5 toro Belts and Ropes 17% 30 to 40 
25 to 35 Cotton and Woolen } 
machinery including | . 
spinning and weaving { 3% 9 
machinery 
6 . to1o Spinning and weaving 
accessories as cans, by nit ini 00 
bobbins, shuttles, 4 25 %0 35 


heddles, reeds, etc. 


Take the case of belting which has say an 
average life of about five vears with a depre- 
ciation of 17 1/2 per cent. on the original 
cost and about 35 per cent. on the diminish- 
ing values. We will presume that the first 
cost of belting in a spinning mill winding 
room was $1,000. Then the following table 
gives the depreciation figures side by side for 
the purposes of comparison. The intermedi- 
ate figures are not of great importance, but 
it is essential to note that in five years the 
residual value equivalent to about Io per 
cent. of the original cost is reached. 


on original cost on diminishing value 




















First Cost.... .sseceee GIOOO occ cece cccccece $1000 
Less 17% percent.... 175 Less 35 per cent. 350 
End of first year....- B25 co ce eee eee epee 650 
Less 17% per cent on 

original cost...-.- 175 Less 35 per cent. 227.5 
End of second year... 650 «-+e+eeeeeeevers 422.5 
Less depreciation. ...- 175 Less 35 per cent. 147.5 
End of third YOAT sees 475 cece cece cece cees 275.0 
Less depreciation .... - 175 Less 35 per cent 96.25 
End of fourth year--- 300  --++++eeereeeeeee 178.75 
Less depreciation.... 175 Less 35 per cent 62.75 





End of fifth year..... 











Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile 






matters received from any regular subseriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated as briefly and 


concisely as possible. Inquiries pertainin: 


to textile processe 
markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate 


he yt improvements, methods of management, the 


scussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be 


accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


If the question is not of fi 
cost may be made, of which 






OXIDIZED BLACK ON HOSIERY 
Editor Textile World Record: 

What will give an oxidized black on hosiery a 
good bluish cast and a soft feel? Is anything 
after in sulphur black that will make the goods 
tender after they lay in boxes for some time? 

Lenox (1962). 

To produce an oxidized black on hosiery, 
and to have a blue tone, requires that the 
dyer should use a grade of aniline oil or ani- 
line salts possessing the property when dyed 
of giving a black which has such a blue tone. 
As dyers are not, as a rule, competent to 
make the exact chemical test to determine 
the shade giving value of a sample of either 
oils or salts before using, it devolves upon 
them to top off their dyeings with either a 
blue or blue shade of violet to give the de- 
sired shade, but it is needless to remark that 
this topping only remains until the hosiery is 
washed for the first time when it is com- 
pletely removed. 

Fast black dyeing requires more experi- 
ence than any other branch of the trade, and 
it is useless to give a formula with the ex- 
pectation that it will prove a success the first 
time it is tried. However, the following 
formula in daily use in a large mill doing 
high class work should prove of interest. 

Prepare a stock solution as follows: 


NNO DE ove pd ekecss Ibs. 130 

Acetate of Copper ....... lbs. 6 

Muriate of Ammonia ..... Ibs. 12 

ee eer ee Ibs. 40 

Chlorate of Potash ....... Ibs. 30 
Dissolve completely, and dilute to 14° Tw. 


Put the stockings to be dyed in the tom- 
tom, cover with the stock dye solution, and 
pound for 1 hour, then whiz for 3/4 of an 
hour (running the whizzed liquor back to the 
stock tank). Give the stockings a run for 3 
hours at 80° to 90° F. in the revolving cages, 


eneral interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge cover the 
he inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred. - ? . ~~ 


when they should change to a dark green. 
Keep your eye on the temperature, for it is 
during the oxidizing in the cages that any 
injury will be done. Now remove to the 
ageing room and spread out over night, 
allowing free access of air, and in the morn- 
ing put through a bath with 5 per cent. of 
bichromate for 30 to 40 minutes. Then wash 
well, extract and board. 

A soft feel is always imparted by giving a 
light soap treatment with the last rinse, and 
some “softeners” are only ordinary soft 
soaps. 

Sulphur blacks on cotton will not become 
tender if the latter after dyeing are thor- 
oughly rinsed and to the last wash water 
add 6 ounces of acetate of soda per Io gal- 
lons. Do not afterwards wash. This treat- 
ment will effectively prevent the tendering of 
cotton hosiery or other material dyed with 
the sulphur blacks. Beta Napthol. 


In order to obtain the bluish cast to oxi- 
dized aniline black, resort is often made to a 
topping with a minute quantity of methylene 
blue. This dyestuff is usually applied at the 
same time with the softener. The softenér 
may consist of one of the proprietary cotton 
softeners of good grade or may consist of 
olive oil emulsified with a little soda ash and 
soap. About 2 per cent. of olive oil on the 
weight of the goods may be used, with 1 per 
cent. of soda ash and 1 per cent. of olive oil 
chip soap. To this bath may be added suffi- 
cient methylene blue well dissolved to give 
the desired bluish cast to the black. The 
treatment in this bath may be carried out 
lukewarm. 

Regarding the tendering of goods dyed 
with sulphur black. There has been a great 
deal of discussion ever since the sulphur 
blacks have come to be so largely used re- 
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garding the cause of the tendering or weak- 
ening of cotton fabrics which have been dyed 
with this color. The most conclusive re- 
searches on this point have led to the opinion 
that the tendering effect is due to the for- 
mation of sulphuric acid arising from the 
oxidation of the free sulphur which is to be 
found in the majority of sulphur blacks on 
the market. This sulphuric acid does not 
seem to originate from the sulphide of soda 
Sul- 
phur blacks are of more or less unknown 
composition and they probably consist of a 


mixture of different 


which is used in the dyeing process. 


substances, among 
which are free sulphur and bodies which on 
ageing in the air decompose to yield free sul- 
phur. This sulphur in the presence of air 
and moisture gradually tends to form small 
quantities of sulphuric acid and this grad- 
ually rots the fiber. To avoid the tendering 
action of sulphur black dyed material, many 
suggestions have been made, both by the 
manufacturers of dyestuffs and by chemists 


independently. Treatment with sodium ace- 


tate after dyeing has been suggested. Also 
a scouring in a weak soap bath. Also a 


treatment with a weak bath of sodium sul- 
phide has been suggested, the idea in this 
latter case being to remove the sulphur com- 
pounds which appear to be soluble in the 
sodium sulphide. If the sodium sulphide 
treatment is resorted to, it should be given 
about 12 hours after the material has been 
dyed, that is to say, the material, after dye- 
ing and washing with water, is allowed to 
stand over night and is then run through a 
bath containing about 3 per cent. of sodium 
sulphide using the bath at a lukewarm tem- 
perature, then rinsing and drying. Another 
process for the prevention of the tendering 
which has been suggested of recent years, is 
the precipitation on the fiber of calcium tan- 
nate. This is brought about by giving the 
dyed goods first a bath of tannic acid or 
sumach extract, using about 5 per cent. of 
sumach or 2 per cent. of tannic acid on the 
weight of the goods and then following this 
treatment with a bath containing about 5 per 
cent. of milk of lime. The tannic acid ab- 
sorbed by the cotton will combine with the 
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in the second bath and cause an in- 
soluble precipitate of calcium tannate to be 
formed in the fiber. This calcium tannate is 
not removed from the goods by washing, as 
is the case with sodium acetate, and if there 
is any free sulphuric acid formed in the 
goods subsequently it will immediately com- 
bine with the calcium tannate, becoming 
neutralized thereby and thus the tendering 
effect is prevented. The treatment with 
sodium acetate has really this same idea in 
view, that is to say, it was to serve the pur- 
pose of neutralizing the free sulphuric acid 
by interaction between the acid and the 
sodium acetate resulting in the formation of 
sodium sulphate or Glauber salts and free 
acetic acid which, being volatile, soon passes 
away and does no injury to the cotton. As 
already pointed out, however, the defect in 
the use of sodium acetate as an after treat- 
ment lies in the fact that this salt is readily 
soluble in water and while it may serve its 
purpose the goods are being stored before 
sale, nevertheless the first washing such 
goods receive will, of course, remove all of 
the sodium acetate and then it is possible 
that the tendering effect may subsequently 
become evident. 


lime 


Hertiord. 


FINING FOR IMPERFECTIONS 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Will you please advise me as to what the statute 
in Massachusetts ‘is concerning prohibiting the 
imposition of fines for weavers on account of im- 
perfect work, and if there is a similar law in any 
other state? Manufacturer (1974). 


The statute to which you refer is prob- 
ably 
“Acts of 1911, Chapter 584. 
“An Act to Prohibit Employers from Impos- 
ing a Fine for Imperfections in Weaving. 


“Section 1. No employer shall impose a 
fine upon an employe engaged at weaving 
for imperfections that may arise during the 
process of weaving. 

“Section 2. Any employer who violates 
the provisions of this act shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars 
for the first offence, and not exceeding three 
hundred dollars for any subsequent offence.” 

Manufacturers can no longer impose fines 
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for imperfections, but in many mills notices 
have been posted, giving the price paid for 
first quality cloth and also price paid for sec- 
ond quality cloth. There has been a ques- 
tion raised as to whether or not this is a vio- 
lation of the provisions of the Act above 
quoted. <A test now before the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court to determine 
this point. We are informed that a decision 
was rendered by the Supreme Court in 1892, 
in a somewhat similar case in which the right 


case is 


of an employer to grade his scale of payment 
according to the quality of work produced 
was held to be legal. We believe that there 
have been “Fining Laws” passed in other 
states but to the best of our knowledge, they 
are practically dead letter. If this is not the 
case, we should be glad to learn of any state 
where the imposition of fines is legally pro- 
hibited and the law enforced. 


MACHINERY REQUIRED FOR KNITTING 


SWEATERS 
Editor Textile World Record 
Please give us a list of the machinery required 


fcr manufacturing men’s 


cost of same. 


sweater coats, and the 
Spinner (1967). 

This inquiry does not state what kind of a 
sweater coat is to be manufactured, but the 
following estimate is made for a shaker 
sweater with a production of 15 dozen per 
week. This same plant would also give a 
production of 8 dozen of auto coats a week, 
which are a great deal heavier. The follow- 
ing is an estimate of cost. 


2 Knitting Machines about ...........$900 
1 62-End Skein Bobbin Winder ....... 100 
1 Button-hole Machine ............... 300 
1 Button Sewing Machine ............ 275 
»® 2.8 4 eee rere 275 
1 Sewing Machine table .............. 10 


Knitting Machine Shafting Hangers... 20 


SE 95 4 ota bid ao ohana week eee 8 
ER! tne talv wale wate Get aie $1,888 


These figures will vary according to differ- 
ent makes of machinery. The varying prices 
and incidentals may run the total up to about 
$2,500. These estimates are taken from such 
machinery as I am at present in charge of. 
The actual floor space for knitting machines, 
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leaving room to get around, is 16 by 12 feet, 
and the winders occupy 8 by 6 feet. The 
total floor space to cover machinery, finish- 
ing, knitting, shipping and yarns would be 
about 40 by 45 feet. Delmar. 
BLEACHING HOSIERY 

Editor Textile orld Record 

What are the methods most commonly em- 
ployed in bleaching hosiery? What is the cheap- 
est, the lime, peroxide or electric process 

3radford (1971). 

For the bleaching of cotton hosiery of the 
ordinary grades the most common and 
notably the cheapest method is to use bleach 
liquors prepared from chloride of lime. The 
hosiery should first be boiled out with alkali 
in a suitable kier, or if such is not available, 
it may be boiled in a washing machine for 2 
to 4 hours with 2 per cent. of caustic soda 
and 2 per cent. of soda ash, calculated on the 
weight of the goods. The material is then 
thoroughly washed and is treated with a 
chloride of lime solution of 1 1/2° Tw. This 
treatment is carried out in the cold and 
should be for a period of about 1 to 1 1/2 
hours. The goods should be kept immersed 
beneath the liquor during this time. Then a 
thorough washing should be given with 
plenty of fresh water, and the excess of 
chlorine compounds may then be removed 
by treatment with a bath of anti chlor 
(sodium bisulphite) using about 5 per cent. 
of the sodium bisulphite liquor (36° Be.) on 
the weight of the goods. This bath is used 
cold and for about one-half hour. A very 
thorough washing is then given the material 
for the purpose of removing all the chem- 
icals and the bleaching is finished. Should it 
be desired to give the color a bluish tint, a 
final finishing bath may be given in which a 
small amount of bleacher’s tint may be em- 
ployed together with 1 to 3 per cent. of cot- 
ton softener. This bath is maintained at a 
lukewarm temperature (120° to 140° F.) for 
one-half hour and the goods are then taken 
out and extracted without further washing. 

A softer bleaching can be obtained by 
using a solution of hypochlorite in place of 
the chloride of lime liquor. Sodium hypo- 
chlorite can be obtained in ready-made form 


as a solution in carboys. In this form, how- 
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ever, it is quite expensive compared with 
chloride of lime. It can be made, however, 
by the bleacher himself very readily from a 
solution of soda ash and liquid chlorine. The 
latter is now available on the market at a 
cheap price and forms a very convenient and 
easy method of preparing bleaching solutions 
of sodium hypochlorite. 

Sodium hypochlorite may also be pre- 
pared by the electrolysis of a solution of 
common salt. This requires the installation 
of an electrolyzing outfit and if electric 
energy is available at a cheap rate, the elec- 
trolytic method is a very convenient and 
cleanly method of handling the preparation 
of bleach liquors. 

The method of bleaching with peroxide 
(either sodium peroxide or hydrogen per- 
oxide solutions) is excellent but more expen- 
sive than the method of bleaching with hypo- 
chlorites, either of lime or soda. For the or- 
dinary and low grades of cotton hosiery the 
cost of peroxide bleaching would probably 
be too great, but where fine grades are being 
operated on and also where the goods con- 
sist of mixtures of cotton and wool, or cot- 
ton and silk, then the peroxide bleach may 
be used with advantage. 

J. Merritt Matthews. 
UNEVENNESS IN SELVAGE TWILL 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you inform us the reason why the selvage 
on our goods shows the twill more distinctly on 
ane side of the loom than on the other? Is it in 
the dressing of the warps or is it because there 
is no weight on one side of the beam? 


Selvage (1973). 

If we understand your inquiry correctly 
the selvage appears to show a more promi- 
nent twill on one side of the cloth than on 
the other. I do not know of any way that 
this would come from the dressing of the 
warp, nor would weight on one side of the 
beam only cause this, unless you had the 
old fashioned looms where the arbor of the 
beam is not fastened in by a cap on the box. 
See if the twill does not show more promi- 
nently on the side of the loom where the eye 
of the shuttle is nearer the entrance of the 
shuttle box. If you find that it is, the shuttle 
is rebounding or there is not friction enough 
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on the filling in the shuttle or there is too 
much power on the opposite side of the loom 
which causes the shuttle to rebound. This 


‘would also be the cause if the trouble was on 


the side of the loom where the shuttle eye 
was at the extreme end of the box if there 
was not friction enough on the yarn or too 
much power on the opposite side of the 
loom, but not so liable to occur as in the first 
instance. 

It might be well to see that the shed on 
the loom closes early on the filling, not too 
much so that it would cause it to kink on the 
selvage. Run the loom with as little power 
as possible and see that the shuttle binders 
are holding the shuttle not too tightly when 
in the shuttle box. CTD. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF MARABOUT 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Kindly explain the process used in the manu- 
facture of marabout? Manufacturer (1965). 

Our French correspondent replies as fol- 
lows: 

These goods are made exclusively at 
Paris. The feathers are cleaned in a solu- 
tion of soda and rinsed before dyeing. They 
are also treated in a boiling solution which 





SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF FEATHERS ON PLANK IN 
MANUFACTURING MARABOUT. 


is either neutral or contains sulphur or acetic 
acid, according to the color desired. The 
feathers are dried in a rotary machine. The 
dyeing is done by small custom establish- 
ments and the prices are regulated by a 
standard list. The feathers are sorted ac- 
cording to quality and length by the manu- 
facturer of the marabout. The cost of a boa 
depends chiefly upon the weight of the 
feathers used. The manufacturer weighs 
carefully the feathers that are required for 
each boa. The feathers are then arranged 


by hand on a plank, shown in the illustra- 
feet long. The 


tion, and which is about 7 
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feathers, 1, are laid on each side of the plank, 
2, with the point of the feather projecting 
and enters lengthways as shown. The 
feathers, 1, are held in position by the cords, 
4. One end of each cord is fastened at 5, and 
the necessary tension is obtained by means 
of a spring, 6, to which the other end is fast- 
ened. In this way the feathers are held 
firmly in position on the board. It is neces- 
sary to arrange the feathers at regular in- 
tervals on the board and have a length some- 
what greater than the desired length of the 
boa. After the feathers have been placed in 
position the board is taken to an ordinary 
sewing machine and the feathers are stitched 





A SAMPLE OF MARABOUT. 


along the opening in the plank. The sewing 
machine is of the ordinary type, a rather 
heavy needle being employed. After the 
feathers have been stitched they are removed 
from the board and form a sort of flat che- 
nille which is then twisted on a wheel simliar 
to that used for passamenterie and which was 
illustrated on page 142 in the April issue of 
the Textile World Record. 

One of the ends of the boa being held sta- 
tionary the twist is imparted at the other 
end. In this way a round chenille is obtained 
and the twist is fixed by baking the boa in an 
oven for several hours, care being taken to 
keep the temperature uniform. The baking 
process not only fixes the twist, but curls and 
swells the feathers. It is sometimes found 
necessary to impart more twist after the boa 
has been baked. The process is very simple 
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and rather primitive, all the work being done 
by hand. The industry, however, is influ- 
enced greatly by fashion and there is slight 
inducement to improve the process. Gaul. 





COTTON WAGES IN ENGLAND 
Editor Textile World Record: 

The Committee of Ways and Means have had 
before them a book, “Textiles,” by A. F. Barker, 
on pages 323 and 324 of which are two tables pur- 
porting to give the average wages of seventeen 
classes of Lancashire operatives. The average is 
obtained by adding the weekly rates of wages to- 
gether and then dividing. This seems to be wrong, 
because it takes no account of the number of oper- 
atives working in each class. Can you give me 
some reliable tigures? Alloa (1944). 

Our Bradford correspondent replies as 
follows: 

The tables mentioned are not by Prof. 
Barker, but occur in a contribution by W. H. 
Cook. The method employed is good for its 
Own purpose as an index showing the varia- 
tion in wages over a term of years, but is of 
course insufficient as a guide for other pur- 
poses. It would be unfair to blame an 
author for the uses that his figures are put 
to by subsequent handlers. Unfortunately 
there are difficulties in the way of telling pre- 
cisely how many operatives of each class are 
employed. The available official information 
consists of the British Census of Population 
(1901) and the particulars supplied with the 
Factory Returns (1904). The census deals 
with 529,131 persons employed in the cotton 
industry and the returns with 523,030 and 
they show the occupations as below: 


Census 
per cent. 
Cotton card and blowing processes ......... 11.3 
SS eee . 18.7 
Cotton winding, warping, etc. ............... 15.7 
RT ca sis a diw: vbw agora ava tnaiie 45.6 
ee ee. en 
Factory Inspection 

per cent. 
Cotton spinning and incidentals ............. 40.1 
Cotton weaving and incidentals ............. 57.5 
NE II soir winnie Sas wrces main 1.7 

Persons in non-textile processes in cotton 
ME cecdesotanapus cr coeceserts cies ds Jy 


It will be seen that the tables agree in 
placing about 40 per cent. of the operatives 
in the spinning and incidental processes and 
about 60 per cent. in weaving, etc. The fig- 
ures are at least official, whereas some of Mr. 
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Cook’s clearly are not. That gentleman’s 
figures refer to averages for Manchester and 
Oldham and show weekly averages as fol- 
lows: 


1856 1880 1905 
14/6 19/10 20/2 
$3.50 $4.76 $6.28 


There is later information in the Report 
of the Board of Trade Inquiry into Earnings 
and Hours of Labor (1906) based on a return 
co! the earnings of 41 per cent. of all the 
workpeople in the industry. According to 
il.is source the average of all classes of oper- 
atives was 19.5 ($4.66) in the last week of 
September, 1906 and the average wage of 
those who worked full time was four cents 
more. Regarded by districts of Lancashire 
and Cheshire the range was from 14/1 
($3.40) in the out-districts to 23/10 ($5.72) 
in Burnley, the largest weaving town. This 
official average is arrived at by the same 
method as the figures quoted in the book 
“Textiles” and derived presumably from pri- 
vate sources. The private figures relate 
merely to one district out of many and are 
at variance with those published by the 


Board of Trade. Taking the industry al! 
round: 

Foremen and assistants ....... ...-40/7 $0.74 
Mixers .... ee 5.16 
Scutchers saa : +l? 6.14 
Grinders Sek ee ; .. .29/3 6.98 
Mule spinnets (29/2 to 47/6) .........41/2 9.88 
Piecers, big ........ - ahah ip elore 4.40 
Piecers, boys ae moreneel 16/6 3.96 
Piecers, little piecers Siisvineecns deere ae 
Sizers, tapers, slashers Jevedeeeues ee Sin 


Warp dressers igtek de thet deumkne Ce ee 
Weavers: 6looms 4lms. 3lms. 2Ilms. Aver. 
= Men 32/10 24/11 10/6 21/7 25/4 
$7.88 $5.98 $4.68 $5.18 $6.08 

Women 30/7. 23/5 17/8 13/10 20/10 

$7.34 $5.62 $4.24 $3.32 $5.00 


Frame-tenters Oe 
Ring spinners (piece work) ........... 16/8 4.00 
Reelers a cra sepa Hash ch eats a 3.28 
Winders 5 of Tate. wie. Gable waa bru. hace Ce 
Doublers od eT ee | eee 
beam warpers Rete aaa orate .20/9 4.98 


The table given on page 323 of Prof. 
Barker’s book contains elements which can 
only be the outcome of guesswork. The 
numbers of spindles, looms and operatives 
and the amount of exports are matters of 
public record. The yarn productions and 
cloth productions and the figures deduced 
from these are simply somebody’s opinions 
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and the somebody is not even named. There 
has been only one Census of Production 
taken in Great Britain and that in 1907 and 
the official census is at many points incom- 
plete and inconclusive. The figures quoted 
by Mr. Cook may be better or worse, but 
they should neither be presented nor ac- 
cepted as anything better than estimates 
made by an anonymous person. 
James Strand. 
TEMPERATURE IN THE CARD ROOM 

Editor Textile World Record: 

I am using the old wood top flat cards and had 
trouble last winter when starting up in the morn- 
ing with the tops and cylinder rubbing. The room 
is warm enough in the morning but gets cold dur- 
ing the night. What do you suggest for remedy- 
ing this difficulty? Greenwood (1955). 

I have never run across a condition of this 
kind or heard of anyone who has. I should 
judge that the settings are very close and the 
lowering of the temperature during the night 
causes the frame supporting the flats to 
shrink enough to lower the flats until they 
scrape the cylinder. It might be well to try 
having the card room heated for one or two 
nights and see if this would remedy the 
trouble. If the setting between the flats and 
cylinder is very close a little widening would 
probably remedy the evil and cause no de- 
terioration in the quality of the finished 
sliver Steuben. 


WEIGHT ON DRESSING SPOOLS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Does the dressing spool require more weight 
when full of yarn or one-third full? 

Parker (1972). 

This question is better answered if we 
knew the quality of the yarn on the spool. 
If a good strong yarn is being dressed, more 
weight is required on the full spool than on 
the spool which is three-quarters run down. 
On tender yarn good judgment would have 
to be used in regard to the weight on the 
spool. It would require less weight on 
tender yarn when the spool was full than on 
strong yarn and the weight would have to be 
regulated as the spool runs down. 

The latest improved spool racks on dress- 
ing frames have an improvement that 
weights the spool and gradually releases the 
weight as the spool empties. 3. 







A TOSS, 





THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION 


In our last issue we made note of the fact 
that buyers had not as yet shown any great 
eagerness to place orders for the fall of 1912 
for knit underwear, and the same state of 
affairs continues to exist at this writing. As 
a result of the general apathy displayed by 
buyers, manufacturers of some lines are be- 
ginning to get uneasy and to shade their 
prices and in the judgment of the writer, this 
is hurting, rather than improving conditions. 

The lowering of prices has occurred on 
several lines of men’s ribbed and fleeced 
goods, and perhaps the most talked of reduc- 
tion is that on the line of High Rock fleeced 
shirts and drawers which were opened at 
$3.25, but have now been reduced to $3.10. 
This concern shows a 13-pound line with 
wide Prussian binding at $3.25; another 13- 
pound finer gauge at $3.37 1/2; also a line 
of 13 1/2-pound at $3.50, in addition to 
which they show a 13 1/2-pound garment at 
$3.60, called the Defender brand, on which 
they ask the jobber to maintain the price of 
$4.25, 2/10 with dating, or $4.15 net 30 days 
without dating. 

A. A. Smith & Co., who are the agents for 
the Hover Knitting Co. of Columbiaville, 
quote $3.25 on their line of 13-pound fleeces, 
and it is understood that a very satisfactory 
business has been booked on this basis. 

The Utica Knitting Co.are offering a line 
of 24-gauge fleeced goods, the shirts made 
with satin band and trimmed with tubular 
cloth binding at $3.50. They also show a line 
of men’s 12-pound ribbed shirts and drawers 
with pearl buttons on the drawers and set-in 
shoulder pieces on the shirts at $3.60. 

Some reduction in prices of men’s ribbed 
goods, that were made since our November 
issue, are the Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co.’s 
line of 11-pound plain and tuck stitch shown 
then at $3.37 1/2 that have now been made 
$3.25. These manufacturers have added a 
line of 12-pound goods in both plain and tuck 
stitch at $3.37 1/2. 

The Mayo Mills have also reduced their 


Knitting Department 






prices on I1-pound single-thread goods to 
$3.12 1/2; the same weight in two-thread 
goods to $3.27 1/2, and on 12-pound single- 
thread to $3.25, and two-thread to $3.40. 
These are reductions of 12 1/2 to 20 cents 
from prices quoted in November. 

There has been no reduction in the price 
of women’s carded yarn goods and those 
weighing 6 pounds are still being quoted at 
$1.75, and 7-pound at $1.85. It is under- 
stood that the 8-pound waste garment shown 
early by the Union Mills at $1.90 has been 
withdrawn from sale. 

Some very attractive values are shown in 
ladies’ combed yarn goods by the great num- 
ber of manufacturers 
merchandise. 


who make this class of 
A very sightly trimmed 7 1/2- 
pound garment may be had in peeler and 
bleached as low as $3.25. In most cases, this 
is about the same garment sold last season at 
$3.50 to $3.62 1/2. Nearly all of these man- 
ufacturers, however, are maintaining the 
price of $3.50 on the lines weighing 8 pounds 
with more expensive trimmings that get to 
the retailers for their standard so-cent num- 
bers. 

As for women’s combed yarn combination 
suits, they are being offered at prices rang- 
ing from $6.25 to $6.75, according to the 
weight and trim; those at $6.75 running full 
12 pounds in weight and with more expen- 
sive silk trimming. 

Most lines of worsted plated goods are 
being quoted at the same prices as they were 
sold last year, changes being made in the 
proportion of the stock going into the goods, 
the qualities being improved considerably 
and popular prices maintained. 

There is no let up in the increasing de- 
mand for combination suits in all lines. One 
traveler writes from the West that aside from 
25-cent vest and pant for women and 50-cent 
shirt and drawer for men, 80 per cent. of his 
business is on combination suits. 

The more important manufacturers of full 
lines of men’s combination suits are located 
in Ohio, and from a number of them may be 
had all grades from a cotton garment at 
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$6.75 to silk and wool lines at $42.00. One 
of these concerns show a line of men’s suits 
made of merino face yarn at $10.50. At 
$13.50 quite a variety of good values in both 
tuck and plain stitches in worsted plated and 
worsted mixed goods are shown. Tucks are 
taken quite freely in the far West and North- 
west, but in other localities, plain stitch lines 
are more often used. 

Men’s suit manufacturers in general have 
adopted the closed crotch feature for their 
lines for 1912. The Cooper Co. of Kenosha, 
Wis., and the Cooper Co. of Bennington, Vt., 
are working under one patent, the distin- 
guishing feature of which is that the gusset 
runs down into one leg of the garment. 
Most of the other manufacturers have 
worked out another design without this par- 
ticular feature, but for which a perfect fitting 
closed garment is claimed. 

The Chalmers Knitting Co. have issued a 
circular letter, informing the trade that they 
have adopted the closed crotch feature for 
their line of Porousknit suits that are to be 
delivered after February first. 

HOSIERY 

Conditions in the hosiery market have 
changed some during the past month, in that 
duplicates on heavy weights have ceased, in- 
dicating that jobbers and retailers are clean- 
ing up their stocks, but manufacturers have 
continued to be fairly busy getting out sam- 
ples for 1912. Those who make light weights 
are working on spring orders. 

The initial buying for spring was not large 
and duplicates have not come to hand in any 
great volume as yet. This causes many to 
predict that just as soon as the consumer be- 
gins to buy light weights a heavy duplicating 
business is sure to come. 

Fall lines for 1912 are being shown quite 
generally on the road and in the smaller 
cities. Salesmen have found the local job- 
bers willing to place orders, but the larger 
centers, such as Chicago, St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Minneapolis, are putting off the 
matter until January, when the buyers are 


all expected in New York to attend the con- 
vention and banquet. 
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Fleeced hosiery is being offered about five 
cents a dozen less than last year’s prices and 
wool lines are in some instances five cents 
lower, but in many lines the qualities are 
being improved and prices maintained. 

There is much talk to the effect that on 
occount of the advance in the price of raw 
silk, the various lines of silk hosiery are cer- 
tain to be advanced as soon as any additional 
orders come forward. 

There are many who await with interest 
the flooding of the market in the spring with 
the cheap silk goods that have been sold to 
retail at 25 cents. It is said that it is possible 
to produce a thread silk to meet this price, 
but that a number of manufacturers, seeking 
to increase their profits, are making their 
goods of spun and thrown silk or fiber silk 
and that after one washing, the consumers 
will be wending their way to the retailer with 
a complaint. It is just the class of trade that 
is looking for this merchandise who cannot 
afford to buy it, as there is no wear worth 
mentioning. 


A SHANK BUTTON SEWING MACHINE 


Knit goods manufacturers have always 
wanted a machine that could sew on shank 
buttons and covered buttons. The difficul- 
ties experienced in building such a machine 
have been overcome at last by the Union 
Button Sewing Co., Boston, Mass., in the 
manufacture of an entirely new machine for 
this purpose. The work done by this ma- 
chine is illustrated at Fig. 1, which shows a 
variety of styles of shank buttons which were 
sewed on a knit fabric, the reverse side of 
the same fabric being shown at Fig. 2. It 
will be noted that the threads do not come 
through. The buttons are sewed on with an 
elastic stitch, and the thread is both knotted 
and severed by the machine, so that there is 
a great saving in the cost of putting on the 
buttons as well as in time. Although this 
machine has been but recently perfected, 
many advance orders have been received by 
the builders. One Western knitting mill 
ordered ten machines put in as quickly as 
possible. The manufacturers of different 


lines, including sweaters, sweater coats, baby 
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suits, Indian suits, etc., on which a number’ machine of this type, for on certain lines of 
of shank buttons are sewed, are placing garments, shank buttons or covered buttons 
orders and urging the manufacturers to are preferable to buttons having holes drilled 
hasten the deliveries. through them, and the principal reason why 


FIG. 2. 


This new shank button sewing machine manufacturers have not been able to use the 
can also be adapted to sew on large hooks shank or covered button is due to the fact 
and eyes, such as are used on sweaters. that they have not been able to secure a 
Manufacturers will appreciate the value of a machine that would sew this type of button, 
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and because of the great difficulty in getting 
satisfactory results from sewing buttons by 
hand. 

From the interest already shown and a 
knowledge of trade-conditions, the builders 
of this machine anticipate that their capacity 
to produce machines fast enough to supply 
the demand will be taxed to the utmost dur- 
ing 1912. 


AN ATTRACTIVE FINISH 


The illustrations show styles of two and 
three-needle overstitch finish which a num- 
ber of Utica mills are putting on their sam- 
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SILK HOSIERY ON FULL FASHIONED 
MACHINES 
BY WINWICK 
The common practice of nearly all the 
mills engaged in the silk hosiery business is 
to purchase the tram silk in the skein. It is 
degummed, dyed and thrown with the proper 
number of filaments per thread. A slight 
twist of a few turns per inch is used where a 
beautiful soft finish is desired, while for hard 
wearing qualities a doubled and _ twisted 
thread would be most suitable. But woe to 
the man who attempts to knit stockings out 
of single ply with many turns of twist per 


A TWO-NEEDLE OVERSTITCH FINISH 


ples this season. It is made on a Metropoli- 
tan sewing machine known as style 26-J-A-C 
which can be used either as a two or three 


inch. One firm in the United States is suc- 
cessfully knitting silk in the gum and boiling 
off and dyeing in the piece, yet the best 


A THREE-NEEDLE OVERSTITCH FINISH. 


needle machine according to the require- 
ments of the manufacturer. A similar finish 
has been hitherto employed on some high 
priced goods made in New England. 


hosiery is knit in the color and is known to 
the trade as ingrain silk. 


Let us follow a pair of hose through the 


mill, beginning with the silk in the skein up 


Dad 


s 
te 
i 
7 
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ees 
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The skeins are 
placed on light running swifts from which 
the silk is wound on double-head spools with 
straight barrels. It is an operation which 
requires considerable skill on the part of the 
operative, particularly if the skein should 
have become slightly entangled in dyeing. 
[It is important that these spools, and espe- 
cially that the heads of these spools shall be 


to the winding department. 


smooth. On account of the clinging nature 
of the silk the smallest splinter or scratch 
might cause considerable waste. A second 
winding is necessary. It is impossible to knit 
on flat bar machines from straight barrel 
spools and impracticable to cone from swifts. 
The Universal No. 50 winder has a special 
dampening attachment for this operation; 
while being wound the silk is conditioned 
by being drawn over a slowly revolving 
roll which runs through an emulsion in 
a trough. The emulsion should be of a 
medium density, and there is no oil equal 
to olive oil for this purpose. This process 
deserves much more attention than it some- 
times gets. Right here in the conditioning 
the manufacturer may make or lose his repu- 
tation and his money. It is all important 
that the silk should be just moist enough 
and not too moist. The cones should not be 
wound very large, or there may be trouble 
with surtace friction in the knitting. They 
should he kept covered to prevent evapora- 
tion until they are put on the knitting ma- 
chine. It is not a good plan to place wet 
cloth where it comes in actual contact with 
the silk; since the silk absorbs moisture so 
rapidly it would soon become too wet for 
use. Any uneven dampening or undue adhe 
sion caused by the silk being too wet would 
cause the silk to knit unevenly. Enameled 
or cotton covered wood cones are best for 
silk. From the beginning to the end of the 
manufacture of silk hosiery the silk must be 
kept absolutely clean. Any stocking which 
should become stained in manufacture would 
pass into waste. 

From the winding department the silk 
cones are taken to the knitting department 
and to the knitting machine known as the 
legger. The cones are placed on wire spin- 
dles in metal boxes at the back of the ma- 
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chines. Underneath the cone racks is a 
place for water to enable the knitter to main- 
tain the right degree of humidity within the 
boxes. Each box holds ends enough for 
two machine heads and is provided with two 
sliding glass doors at the front to enable the 
knitter to watch and to exchange cones as 
necessary. Considerable difficulty was for- 
merly experienced through the settling of 
the slack silk about the base of the cone at 
the end of the course, but this has been over- 
come by the use of a large felt washer at the 
base of each cone. In the tops of these 
boxes are porcelain eyelets through which 
the ends run to the knitting frame. 

The frames are so large (an 18-section 
legger would be about 30 feet long) that the 
visitor is usually impressed with their size 
and strength and seldom realizes how deli- 
cate are the operations required to form and 
turn the minute stitches or transfer thou- 
sands of them during the fashioning process. 
The knitting frames were for many years 
run at a speed of 37 courses per minute on 
silk, but the modern machines are capable 
of knitting 42 courses per minute on the leg- 
gers and 38 on the footers. Much skill is 
required to keep these machines in perfect 
condition. This is necessary in silk knitting 
because a single stitch dropped in a silk 
stocking is liable to run down. They fre- 
quently run the entire length of the stocking. 

When the legs are knit they are held up 
to the light and examined to determine 
whether the stitches are uniform in length 
and evenly turned. Ifthe machine is in good 
working order and the silk thread in perfect 
condition we shall not be able to find any 
trace of cockling or what is sometimes called 
pin-hole knitting. Cockling at the knitting 
machine cannot be remedied by any subse- 
quent process of finishing and this is the 
reason why so much attention must be given 
to the conditioning of the silk thread. 

The next process is the footing. First the 
stockings are marked on the inside wale of 
each half heel with a bone marker and skillful 
toppers soon have the pair of hose on the 
transfer bars. Great care must be exercised 
at this stage oi the work. To insure firm 
gusset corners the turn at the marked wale 
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must be square with the instep. Make sure 
that the bar course has not been crossed in 
the instep. Neither should the toppers be 
allowed to ravel roughly since the silk thread 
draws so easily when pulled. 

It is always wise to use only a few courses 
of silk in topping, say 8 or 10 according to 
the class of work, both on account of the 
waste and to make the corners as strong as 
possible. The heels should be as long as the 
toppers can handle comfortably as a pre- 
ventative of marks, 
closely resemble drop stitches in appearance. 


two-point which so 


A pair of hose is footed in about twelve min 
utes, and yet this operation is not so easy or 


simple as it looks. The least burr on any 


one of the thousands of needles, narrowing 


points, sinkers or knocking-over bits would 
ufficient to have ruined the hose, 


while a sudden 


have been 
change of a few degrees of 
would have laid off the footer 
for repairs. A temperature of 70° F. has 
been found to be best adapted to silk knit- 
ting. 

Now comes a careful inspection to dis- 
Next is the 
The two halves of the heels are 
deftly brought together and the toes doubled 
back at the diamond points and 
looped. 


temperature 


cover any defect if such exists. 
looping. 


securely 
Then comes the fast overseamer. 
This operation leaves the stockings wrong 
side out and ends the work 
Then in rapid succession come a careful clip- 


constructive 


ping of ends, turning, the fastening of loose 
thread and the mending of stray stitches. 
The goods then go to the dye house or wash 
room for a cleansing bath to remove all trace 
of the emulsion used in the knitting room, 
then a thorough rinsing in cold water, drying 
at a low temperature, a gentle steaming, 
boarding, the boarder’s hot and the 
cold press for twelve hours. 

The goods are then taken to the finishing 
room. The finisher’s inspection, matching, 
gold stamping, the labeling, folding, packing 
and shipping. 


press 


The finest flax in the world—the famous 
flax of the Courtrai. region in Belgium—is 
retted in the river Lys, the grounds on both 
sides of the river for many miles being used 
as steeping grounds. 
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THE WILDMAN NECKTIE KNITTING 
MACHINE 


Knitted ties made on the circular latch 
needle machine are attracting so much atten- 
tion that a brief description of one of the laz- 
est machines for making them should be of 
interest. Jt is built by the Wildman Mfg. 
Co., Norristown, Pa. 

Silk is expensive material and a tie is some 
46 inches in length, so flaws and defects must 
be kept at a minimum or the loss due to sec- 
onds will eat up the profit on the firsts. The 


; 








THE WILDMAN NECKTIE MACHINE. 


Wildman machine has a reputation for its 
accuracy and excellency of design and finish, 
which combined make a good beginning for 
reducing the number of seconds, but added 
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to that it has many novel features, some of 
which are entirely distinctive. 

It has a chainless pattern mechanism, thus 
having the advantages of compactness, 
changeability without inserting or removing 
links, instant resetting at the beginning of 
the pattern, and control by cloth delivery in- 
stead of by revolutions. The new No. 2 au- 
tomatic pattern attachment supplied on the 
necktie machines has two-thirds more range 
than the No. 1 attachment, but is only a trifle 
larger so it permits a big saving in space 
over that required by the long chains which 
are otherwise necessary for necktie machines. 

The accordeon stitch is half cardigan with 
the large loops on the inside of the fabric. 
The stnall loops are thus left on the outside 
and they are made still smaller by putting 
tension on the untucked yarn. This tension 
makes every other course tight in the plain 
ribbing of the neck band, unless compen- 
sated. In the Wildman machine compensa- 
tion is effected by automatically slackening 
the stitch of the varn under tension enough 
to make the stitch of both feeds just alike. 

Not only is the stitch drawn tight on one 
teed by yarn tension, but the stitch in general 
is also adjusted tighter than usual, conse- 
quently, it is desirable to hold the cylinder 
needles in the slots by more secure means 
than springs, which may allow the cylinder 
needles to bend outward when the dial nee- 
dle is coming out through the stitch. The 
latest Wildman machines for making ties are 
provided with positive needle guards which 
prevent this displacement of the cylinder 
needles. 

Silk is susceptible to impressions so that 
the lines caused by dogs or lugs are ob- 
jectionable. The Wildman machine leaves 
the course of the webbing periectly free. 
Not only does the Wildman dogless attach- 
ment eliminate the pressing of the fabric and 
stitch distortion, but it facilitates “hooking 


on,” which cperation needs facilitating, espe- 
cially in knitting ties where the tightness of 
the stitch makes it reluctant to slip over the 
needle hook, and where the yarn is so slip- 
pety that it ravels instead of furnishing a 


good hold. The further advantages claimed 
for the dogless attachment are thus described 
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by the manufacturers: “Uniform knitting is 
dependent on uniform conditions and one im- 
portant condition is the fabric tension at the 
needles, which is not uniform where dogs 
are used since they pinch the fabric differ- 
ently at different times and thus change the 
tension transmitted by the take-up. The 
Wildman machine described above has no 
dogs to interfere with the fabric. There is 
another fault of dogs, especially on small 
size cylinders; that is the magnification of 
the untrueness of the stem which increases 
the danger of needle interference. Take two 
necktie machines of any make, but equally 
good, one with dogs and the other without. 
Now, speaking generally, all stems run a 
little bit eccentrically, since it would cost so 
much to make them absolutely true that no 
one would buy the machines. Therefore, 
since these two machines are equally good, 
the stems of each are equally untrue, say as 
much as the diameter of a human hair, three 
thousandths of an inch. In the dogless ma- 
chine the error at the needle line will be the 
same, three thousandth of an inch, but in the 
machine with the dogs the error at the nee- 
dies will be ten thousandths or one hundredth 
of an inch. In other words, at every revolu- 
tion the dial needles of the machine with 
dogs will leave their correct position and go 
out of their way half a hundredth of an inch 
on either side. This magnification by the 
dogs of the eccentricity of the stem is a sci- 
entific fact, the demonstration of which is as 
interesting as the fact itself is important, but 
the demontration is too long to be given 
here.” 

Stripers are of course used on one or both 
feeds except when ties of only one color are 
desired. These are the Wildman patent 
striper, compact and positive. The striper 
carries two diiferently colored threads. Sup- 
pose it is desired to make a black tie with 
red showing through between the wales. 
Then one feed runs black continuously, while 
the other requires a striper to change from 
red to black on starting the neck band and 
from black to red on finishing it. The tuck- 
ing on the cylinder of this red thread throws 
it out of the face of the fabric and makes the 
accordeon. Bat or hobble ties are made by 
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stopping the tucking at intervals when -knit- 
ting the body of the tie. This throws an 
alternate course of red into the body of the 
tie, unless the striper changes to black. If 
a distinct stripe is desired in the face, then a 
striper is required on the feed which has been 
running black. Say that the alternate thread 
added to the feed is green; by changing to 
this color when knitting the body of the tie 
a sharply defined green stripe is produced. 
A shadow stripe, visible only when the ac- 
cordeon is spread apart, is caused by chang- 
ing the color of the tucked thread; for in- 
stance, in this case, from red to black. Then 
both the face and back thread are black, and 
when the accordeon is spread, the black 
stripe shows in contrast to the red. 

The illustration shows the machine except- 
ing the stop motion and the legs. The stop 
motion is the well known Wildman device 
which is now manufactured for body ma- 
chines as well as ribbers. The dogless at- 
tachment is seen on the cross bar. The 
stripers are at each side of the dial. In the 
foreground is the No. 2 chainless pattern 
mechanism, with the striper pattern wheel at 
the leit. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SWEATER COATS 


BY DELMAR 


One of the most popular garments of to- 
day is known as the shaker garment, or 
sweater coat, and is made out of various 
sized varns ranging from 2/13s to 2/2Is 
wool and 2/13s to 4/15s worsted. This gar- 
ment is made on a shaker machine with 2 1/2 
needles to the inch. This sweater is made in 
tubular form. There are several parts which 
are knitted together by hand and when fin- 
ished it looks as if it was all knitted by ma- 
chine. 

In knitting, the body of the garment is 
made about size 40, and 72 needles are set in 
the back and front of the machine. Then by 
setting the locks and cams in certain places 
it gives the first stitch on the top of the 
shoulder. Then these locks and cams are 
changed to another position and another 
yarn carrier is put in operation. By chang- 
ing the locks and cams each bar is knit in 
separately for 50 courses which gives the 
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armholes at the side with a selvage edge for 
the sleeves to be knitted to by hand. Then 
the locks and cams are set in a different posi- 
tion and the extra yarn guide is set aside 
when the machine knits tubular and you 
make 72 courses, when the machine is 
stopped throwing up 20 needles each side of 
the center. Then put in an extra thread and 
knit it off by hand. Then start the machine 
and knit 65 courses, of which 1 1/2 inches is 
turned up and knitted into a hem on the 
bottom of the garment. This finishes the 
body. 

The sleeves are then knitted the same as 
the body of the garment, only tubular all the 
way, being shaped by a series of narrowings 
on the machine by the operator who lifts the 
stitches off the needles with what is called a 
narrowing comb, moving over one needle 
and thereby putting one needle out of opera- 
tion. The machine is then started up and 
runs one or two revolutions when the above 
operation is repeated until a certain number 
is made, namely, if a size 40 sleeve was being 
made, 31 needles should be set in each bar 
and then the locks and cams set for tubular 
work, and knit four revolutions, at which 
time the operative should narrow down 4 
times, I needle at every 4 courses. Then 
knit 40 revolutions, then narrow down one 7 
times at every 5 courses, then knit 7 courses, 
and the sleeve is completed. 

Next comes the cuff, which takes 20 nee- 
dles in each bar with the locks and cams set 
to make the ribbed stitch with an attachment 
called a rack which moves the front needle 
bed or plate over one needle, giving a fin- 
ished edge. After this racking operation the 
machine is run 13 revolutions, when the cuff 
is ready to be knitted to the sleeve. The 
pockets are also knitted in tubular form with 
18 needles in each bar, taking 36 revolutions 
of the machine. Then comes the turning, 
which takes 10 needles in each bar. This is 
also knitted in tubular form, and takes about 
2 yards for a jacket. This completes the 
machine knitting. Then the garment is 
taken to the finishers, who knit it together 
with a hand needle, using the same kind of 
yarn. After finishing the garment looks as 
if it was all machine made. This completes 
the garment with the exception of the but- 
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tons, which are sewed on by machine. The 
button-holes are also made by machine. 
This garment retails at from $4 to $7 apiece. 
Pockets generally cost about 50 cents extra. 
They are made in various weights which are 
governed by the number of ends used as well 
as the stitch cams. There are other styles of 
sweater coats on the market today but none 
are more popular than the shaker sweater 
coat. The auto or touring coat with the V 
or turtle neck is also very popular. 


THE BEATTIE NONPAREIL LOOPER 


In a previous issue we made a brief men- 
tion of the “Nonpareil” looper built by the 
3eattie Manufacturing Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 


FIG. I. 


We are now able to illustrate this machine, 
shown at Fig. 1, and also the work which it 
does, Fig. 2. This looper which gives a two- 
thread stitch has been thoroughly tested 
with the most satisfactory results in a num- 
ber of leading knitting mills, and the build- 
ers now feel warranted in claiming that they 
are offering a machine which is unexcelled 


for this class of work. It makes a two- 
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thread stitch which is in so much demand at 
present, affording an elasticity equal to that 


A SAMPLE OF WORK DONE ON THE NONPAREIL LOOPER. 


of the fabric itself. The curved needle used 


in the single stitch machine is retained, but 
all cams and springs have been dispensed 


THE BEATTIE NONPAREIL LOOPER, 


with, the looper being worked entirely by 
eccentrics which insures smooth running and 
permits of high speed. 

The Beattie patented raised points will be 
found on the new machine, also many other 
valuable features. The Beattie Manufactur- 
ing Co, ts supplying the new looper and are 
also applving the improvements to old loop- 


ers if desired. 
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MILL EXPERIENCES 


Under this head we will publish from time. to 
time stories from practical mill men, telling of 
vexatious and «unusual difficulties which have oc- 
curred in different branches of mill work, and how 
they have overcome them. We invite mill men to 
send us an account of such experiences. We pay, 
of course, for all that we use. Facts told just as 
you would tell the story to a friend are what we 
want, not fancy writing. 


A KNITTER’S PROGRAM 


NATROMA 

lt was in the middle of July, six years ago, 
that our foreman received an offer of a bet- 
ter position. and accepted it. Our knitting 
department at the time was behind in the 
filling of orders. We had a full set of knit- 
ters but were short of toppers. I was called 
to the office and told I could have the over- 
seer’s job. I was frankly told by the super- 
intendent that I would probably get along 
all right if I did not get the help all out. 
Well, to tell the truth, for a fellow that 
lacked a whole lot of having an angelic dis- 
position, it was a wonder how I got through 
the next three months. Probably because 
my department was not larger, and as | had 
been doing all the machine fixing in the de- 
partment for five years, all the machines 
were in good order. 

As I look back today the thing that both- 
ered me most was that there had been very 
little system about booking orders, conse- 
quently it took considerable time to find out 
what should be knit next. The orders as 
they came from the commission house were 
booked at the office. They were then copied, 
a statement of the order numbers, styles, as- 
sortments and deliveries being sent to my 
department daily. I was supposed to fill the 
orders as rapidly as possible, according to 
the dates of delivery. That sounds easy, but 
we were two months late with our regular 
orders and the commission house was send- 
ing new orders, asking for promise of deliv- 
ery on these as well as on some of the reg- 
ular orders and calling for samples at the 
same time. 

We were making about fifty styles that 
year and could not knit more than ten or 
twelve styles profitably at one time. I was 
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compelled to go back to the office and get 
them to tell me what to mark 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., 
and these numbers needed to be revised 
about every time the mail came in. I deter- 
mined to straighten those orders out so that 
I should know what I was doing in another 
rush season. This is the way the problem 
was solved. Each month, early, I went 
through my orders for the following month, 
arranging the regular orders by the dates of 
delivery, something like the following: 


NOV. HOSE. 


ii/t 11i/is 11/25 
(0/20 Style Doz. 

g20l - 25 - 64 9202 - 23 - 32 9204 - 43 - 64 
9247 - 67 - 32 9340 - 67-72 9227 - 25 - 32 
251 - 43 - 64 9251 - 43 - 64 


9246 - 98 - 96 


When I ordered a case I checked the item 
before the order number, and when it was 
reported knit I checked after the number of 
dozen. See order No. 9,247 of 11/1 delivery, 
also No. 9,340 of 11/15 delivery. These 
monthy sheets I fastened together with a 
wire clip, the half hose, hose and misses’ 
hose being filed under separate clips. The 
rush orders and “at once” deliveries were 
posted in a passbook as fast as they came in. 
Any orders on which we had to promise de- 
liveries were transferred to this book on the 
day of the promise. The special orders were 
booked in the following manner: 


Dated o/No, Style-Doz. Pr. K. 

11/t 9247 R 67 - 32 11/6 11/5 
9251 0 43 - 64 11/17 

11/3 9342 R EX. 23 - 32 11\4 


R- = Rush Ex, = Express Pr. = Promised 
O. = At Once 


K, = Knit 


Samples were always given the right of 
way. I had the tickets made out for the 
samples as fast as the orders were sent up, 
and filled them at once. Next in order were 
the specials, and when I had gone as far as 
I could with these we worked from the reg- 
ular program sheets. 

With this arrangement of orders it is easy 
to see what should be made next whenever 
it becomes necessary to change and make a 
different style. With a little study of these 
programs one can easily plan to have the 
yarn ready so that the changes can be made 
with little time lost. 
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A STOCKING WELT FORMER The machine involves two tubes adapted 
An improved welt former has recently to telescope, and these are utilized to form 
been patented in this country and is de- the welt or fold on the stocking. The two 
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scribed by the inventor as follows: tubes are relatively movable either together 

Fig. 1 is a front elevation of a machine or separately. What may be considered the 
equipped with the device. Fig. 2 isa vertical base or stocking supporting tube is station- 
sectional side elevation; Figs. 3 and 4 are ary or practically so in the machine shown in 
sectional diagrams showing the manner of the illustrations, the upper member being 
using the welting mechanism. given the necessary movement. This base 
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tube is made of spaced sections, the other 
tube being projectable into the space between 
the sections of the sectional tube to form a 
double fold on the stocking. 

One of the tubes consists of outer and 
inner sections, spaced a suitable distance 
from each other by a ring, the three parts 
being rigidly united. The tube first may be, 
if desired, rigidly supported by a plate con- 
nected by bolts or otherwise with a table or 


rrr ar ee eae 


FIG. 3. 


bench, the plate or analogous tube carrier 
having an opening in register with the open- 
ing of the inner tubular section. The stock- 
ing extends through this opening, while sus- 
pended from or by the tube, the upper mar- 
ginal portion of the stocking overlying the 
top of the tube and extending across or 
bridging the space or interval between the 
two sections. 

The tube is provided with a suitable gage 
by which the operator of the machine can 
determine the amount of welt to be made. 
This gage may consist of a divided or split 
ring surrounding the tube and vertically slid- 
able thereon, the gage or ring being main- 
tained in an adjusted position by a screw. 
The stocking to be welted is passed with its 
upper end up from the lower end of the tube, 
being inserted through the opening. The 
upper stocking end is carried upward and is 
folded over the upper end of the top of the 
tube and then brought down outside until the 
upper edge of the stocking is in contact with 
the gage which has been previously adjusted. 
The stocking when in this position is in 
readiness for welting. 

The upper or movable tube is fitted around 
the pendant annular portion or flange of a 
head rigidly connected with the vertically re- 
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ciprocatory parallel rods which have a sliding 
motion through perforations in a plate, and 
which are connected at their lower extremi- 
ties by a cross piece. The tube is project- 
able into the space between the sections, and 
as it moves into said space, the upper por- 
tion of the stocking is folded or doubled on 
itself to produce the welt. The upper tube 
is so related as to form the welt in one com- 
plete stroke, provision being made for adjust- 
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FIG. 4. 


ment of the upper tube to adapt it to welts 
which vary in depth. When the machine is 
set to any one adjustment, the welts formed 
during such adjustment do not vary, and 
while the welts can be precisely and accu- 
rately formed, no skilled operator is neces- 
sary in this connection. 


In 1910 New Zealand exported wool to 
the value of $40,378,873, as against $30,646,- 
616 in 1909. The last returns (1910) showed 
a total of 24,269,620 sheep. During the year 
1909 the total production of wool was esti- 
mated at 192,822,002 pounds, of which 5,- 
202,821 pounds were purchased for local 
mills and 187,619,181 pounds exported. 


The principal article of the $1,025,819 
exports declared from Bradford, England, 
to the United States in October was wool, 
$315,558 worth, of which $116,757 was Brit- 
ish. The shipment of silk noils and waste 
was $89,796, against only $10,448 in Oc- 
tober, 1910. This large increase was due to 
the proposed change in the American cus- 
toms classification of silk noils from the free 


list to a specific rate of duty which would be 
prohibitive. 











STEAM SUPPLY TO DYE HOUSES 
BY BETA-NAPHTHOL 


The supply of steam to dye kettles is a 
matter of considerable interest, on account 
of the different conditions existing in various 
mills and the results obtained. It is a fact 
that the steam supply of many dye houses is 
quite insufficient for the volume of work 
handled, which prevents the dyer from turn- 
ing out the quantity of work that he should. 
There are many mills, the steam plants of 
which are quite sufficient to supply the needs 
in summer time, but which in winter are in- 
adequate. 

Some mill engineers fail to grasp the idea 
that the most important asset of a dye house, 
besides an ample supply of good water, is 
live steam and plenty of it. It is not suff- 
cient to have a supply of steam that merely 
suffices to warm the water in the dye kettles. 
It must be sufficient to bring the kettles 
above 200° F. within a short time. 

To cause the water in the dye kettle to 
actually boil is for practical purposes unnec- 
essary, although nearly all dyeing formula 
call for the work to be done at the boil, it is 
seldom that a temperature of a dye bath ac- 
tually exceeds 205° F. In the laboratory, 
however, actual boiling at 212° is always the 
rule, and this accounts in a measure for the 
frequent results of laboratory tests showing 
fuller shades with the same percentage of 
dyestuffs than are obtained in practice. 

The question frequently arises regarding 
the inequality of shades obtained in dye 
houses from the use of steam supplied to dye 
kettles at high and low pressures respec- 
tively. According to the construction of a 
dye kettle and the way in which steam is sup- 
plied to it, conditions may exist where un- 
even shades will be frequent. This condition 
came wnder the practical observation of the 
writer a short time ago, where steam was 
supplied to a woolen piece kettle in such a 
way that the bubbles of steam were blown 
directly towards one end of the tub, causing 
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the pieces nearest that end to receive the full 
force of the jet. Ewenly dyed pieces were 
only obtained when a perforated distributor 
was installed. 

Whether steam is supplied at 80 pounds or 
40 pounds’ pressure appears to be of little 
consequence. Steam at 40 pounds per 
square inch at the kettles has a temperature 
of 267° F. while that at 80 pounds has a tem- 
perature of 311° F., a difference of 44°, the 
influence of which is rapidly lost in raising 
the temperature of the dye bath; 80-pound 
steam will of course raise the temperature of 
a given weight of water quicker than steam 
at a lower pressure. 

The influence of dilution of the dye bath 
on account of the condensation of steam 
supplied to the kettle must not be lost sight 
of, as this in turn requires a certain amount 
of heat to raise it to the boil. A practical 
example wili make this clear. To dye eight 
pieces of cloth weighing 400 pounds, there“ 
is required on an average 1,200 gallons of 
water, equal to 10,000 pounds. Assuming 
that this is supplied at a temperature of 60’ 
F., and for argument sake, we wish to raise 
its temperature to 212° F., we must supply 
an amount of heat sufficient to add 152° F. 
As one pound of water requires one heat unit 
to raise it one degree, we must supply 1,520,- 
ooo heat units to effect that result. As a 
pound of steam at 80 pounds’ pressure has 
1,177 heat units, we will require 1,290 pounds 
of steain at that pressure which corresponds 
to 43 horse power per hour. Allowing 30 
pounds per hour as being equal to 1 horse 
power, the heating should be effected in one 
hour. 

With a lower horse power rating the same 
result may be obtained in a correspondingly 
longer period, provided that radiation and 
condensation are reduced to a minimum. 
Steam supplied at 40 pounds’ pressure has 
1,163 heat units per pound, from which we 
deduce that 1,307 pounds of steam will be 
required working under strictly normal con- 
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ditions. The condensation from the steam 
alone will increase the volume of our dye 
bath 150 gallons, to which must be added an 
increase of 48 gallons due to expansion of 
the original volume of water alone. If we 
take a unit-volume of water at 60° F., and 
heat it to 200° F., it will increase in volume 
3 7/10 per cent., while at the boiling point it 
will increase 4 per cent. 

A correspondent states that he has to con- 
tend with a great deal of water coming over 
with the steam from the boilers. This is un- 
fortunate. Such a condition results from 
partial condensation along the steam line, or 
to priming. There may be at times too 
much water in the boiler or from the fact 
that steam is drawn off quickly at some 
point, or that the steam dome on the boiler 
is not large enough; this latter is not often 
met with in large modern boilers. Where 
water in the steam line is frequent it may 
be possible to remedy it by proper insulation 
and by placing baffle plates in the boiler. 
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that there is full and unrestricted circulation 
of the dye liquors and further, the influx of 
steam should be so distributed as to heat the 
bath uniformly. 

Of course, it is needless to comment upon 
the great advantage of using closed heating 
coils for dye baths, and supplying them with 
ample sized steam traps to carry off quickly 
the condense water, but this method of heat- 
ing has yet to be generally adopted for large 
sized dye tubs. Kettles so heated will never 
cause steam spots on the pieces such as 
occur when steam from open jets impinges 
cirectly. 


A NEW REVERSIBLE PADDER 


BY JOHN D. STREET 


At the recent Textile Machinery Exposi- 
tion held at Roubaix, France, this very use- 
ful padder, the invention of a French firm of 
inachinery builders, was shown. 

The accompanying sketch shows a 


ma- 
chine of marked simplicity but of 


great 





A NEW REVERSIBLE PADDER. 


In dyeing light worsteds, it is essential 
that the steam supply should be uniform so 
as to maintain a high working temperature 
and further to use dyes that are taken up 
very slowly from the dye bath. The dye 
kettle should be constructed in such a way 


importance to the finisher when handling 
any fabric which requires more than one pas- 
sage through the liquor, be it for dyeing, 
topping or stripping, and when by reason of 


economy the ordinary jig should not be 
used. 
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The novel feature consists of a large com- 
pressor roll, E, around which the cloth is 
made to pass. As the fabric is saturated in 
padder box, G, it is in contact with the com- 
pressor roll until squeezed by roll, C, which 
not only forces the liquor through the fab- 
ric, but acts as a nip or carrier roll, causing 
uniformity of travel, regardless of the size of 
the batched roll. 

Rolls, A and B, represent the usual rolls 
as on a jig. These are mounted on a revolv- 
ing shaft on which the cloth is batched or 
wound. For a second passage, the roll, C, 
is raised by a cam and roll, D, comes in con- 
tact with the compressor roll, E, and the 
passage of the fabric is reversed through the 
liquor. Roll, F, is the usual guide roll in 
the pad box. For a longer passage in the 
liquor, the size of the box could be increased 
and as many rolls as necessary introduced. 
Pad box, H, is made to swivel for emptying 
or cleaning purposes. The padder has the 
ordinary gears and brake to regulate the ten- 
sion. Without doubt the compressor roll is 
of importance when treating closely woven 
fabrics. It will also prove a great help in 
handling any fabric which has a tendency to 
scrimp. 


DIFFICULTY WITH SHADED GOODS 
Editor Textile World Record: 


We are having trouble with shaded goods and 
would like to have you give us information for 
overcoming the trouble. The goods are first se- 
cured in a light soap, then thoroughly rinsed, then 
put through a continuous wet finishing machine 
with a medium pressure on the rolls, the water 
in the three first tanks boiling slightly; and in the 
last, cold. They are then taken to the dyehouse 
and entered in the dye bath at a temperature of 
too degrees to 110 degrees F., brought to a boil 
in one hour, and boiled to the required shade. The 
dyestuff is previously dissolved in a small quantity 
of water in bottom of dye vessel. On our blues 
like sample we use Indocyaine 2 R F and M. 
After the goods are colored to the right shade 
they are rinsed lightly in the dye vessel, taken 
out and given a very light soap scour. They are 
then run in the extractor and dryed on a tenter- 
ing machine. Théy are then sheared, steam 
brushed and pressed. We use a rotary press at 50 
Ibs. steam pressure. After pressing they are put 
on a roll hot and let stand not less than 12 hours. 

Weymouth (1934). 


From the information given regarding 
scouring, I should judge that the goods re- 
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ceive Only a light soaping and that is a rea- 
sonable cause for the trouble. These goods 
could not be properly scoured with one soap- 
ing if they are taken in the grey. Ifthe yarn 
has been heavily sized it would make a great 
difference in the scouring. Before replying 
definitely it would be necessary to know 
what kind of soap is used and how much to 
the gallon of water, also the amount of 
alkali used. The other processes seem to 
be all right, and the method of dyeing could 
not be improved. It might be well to enter 
the goods in the dye bath a little cooler if 
possible, say about 80° or go°®. Of course 
an acid shade is being used and 110° may be 
all right, but I should prefer a lower tem- 
perature if possible. Delaware. 


THE DYEING OF HAND TWISTED SILK 


BY DR. LOUIS J. MATOS 


Acid colors are the most important for 
this class of work, and should be added in 
two or more pcertions to the dye bath, espe- 
cially for heavy shades. The use of boiled- 
off liquor is desirable and should always be 
emploved, and made slightly acid with oil of 
vitriol. The material to be dyed should be 
entered at 100° F., gradually raising to the 
boiling point, during which interval the total 
amount of dyestuff for the desired shade is 
added, after which allow to cool off, then 
rinse and brighten with tartaric acid. The 
amount of oil of vitriol to be added to the 
dye bath should only be sufficient to cut the 
boiled-off liquor used. 

Penetration of the silk twist by the color 
is dependent upon three points: First, tight- 
ness of the twist, which if very hard will re- 
tard or effectually prevent complete penetra- 
tion. Second, incomplete removal of the 
sericin from the silk, and is due to imperfect 
boiling-off. Third, use of dyes that are slow 
to penetrate the yarn. It is a fact that there 
is a choice of colors for penetration, those 
colors that are slow to dye being best for the 
purpose than those that are taken up quick!y 
by the silk. As a general rule, for hard 
twisted silk thread, perfect boiling-off should 
be assured, and plenty of time given for dye- 
ing. 
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“TARTARLINE,” A NEW PRODUCT FOR 
USE IN CHROME MORDANTING 


BY CREMO 


The cream of tartar and bichromate of 
potash (chrome) method of mordanting wool 
has engaged the attention of textile chem- 
ists in recent years, the main object of their 
research being the cheapening of the proc- 
ess. The principle of chrome mordanting is 
to fix on the material to be dyed a metallic 
hydrate or basic salt which is capable of 
forming an insoluble color lake with certain 
organic dyes. These metallic compounds 
are deposited on the wool fiber in the most 
even and finest division in a form which pre- 
vents their removal from the fiber*by wash- 
ing. The use of the cream of tartar is the 
best known means of forming this chemical 
compound with the chrome (bichromate of 
potash), this latter mentioned chemica! being 
thereby reduced from a chromic acid to a 
chromic oxide, creating a perfect affinity 
with the wool so that it will give satisfactory 
shades and fast effects in the subsequent 
dyeing with alizarine colors or the natural 
wood dyestuffs such as logwood extract, 
fustic extract, etc. The cost of the cream of 
tartar, however, is high, and its elimination 
and the substitution of a less costly though 
equally effective chemical or combination 
has been sought by chemists. As a conse- 
quence, numerous products of more or less 
merit have been brought into the market. 
A compound known as “Tartarline” has 
been in use in Europe for several years by 
large and most conservative dyehouses, and 
the elimination from these establishments of 
the use of the costly cream of tartar and 
other substitutes, is offered as evidence of 
the reliability and the practicability of Tar- 
tarline to do the work. 

“Tartarline” is claimed by the manufactur- 
ers to be a pound for pound substitute for 
pure cream of tartar in the work of chrome 
mordanting wool, and it is produced at a cost 
very considerably lower than the cream of 
tartar, or even than most of its substitutes. 
They state that Tartarline produces an even 
and perfectly sure reduction of every parti- 
cle of the chromic acid to chromic oxide, 
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thus rendering all the chrome available for 
the mordanting purposes and preventing its 
waste. Because of this perfect reduction of 
the chrome, evenness of the finished dyeings 
is assured, also the perfect penetration of the 
dyestuffs through even the very heaviest and 
most closely woven piece goods, which can 
hardly be dyed through and through when 
cream of tartar is used. 

The points made by the manufacturers in 
favor of the Tartarline are, first,—the posi- 
tive saving that can be effected in the 
amounts of dyestuffs used, as equal depth 
and bloom of shade can be secured with less 
of the coloring matter, the fiber coming 
through with the much desired soft fine feel 
and finish ;—and second, the claim for equal 
fastness to light and exposure. 

The European manufacturers of Tartar- 
line have recently placed the control of the 
product in this country in the hands of the 
Worden Chemical Works of New York 
City. 


CHLORINATION OF WOOLEN GOODS 


BY E. LODGE 
Before the Huddersfield Technical College 


(Continued from December.) 


When a dilute solution of bleaching powder, 
or other hypochlorite is acted upon with 
dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acids, either 
of two reactions occur, or both may take 
place. Free chlorine may be liberated or 
free hypochlorous acid may result. The fol- 
lowing chemical equations expresses the 
course of the reaction: 


MOC] + HCl 


= HOC] + MCI 
Hypochlorite Acid = MHypochlorous Acid 

MOC! + 2HCi = Cl + H,O + MCI 
Hypochlorite Free Chlorine 


It is immaterial which of these reactions 
occur, as both free chlorine and hypochlor- 
ous acid behave towards animal fibers in the 
same manner. Since Mercer’s discovery 
was made public a good deal of research 
work has been carried out by various peo- 
ple, more especially during the last fifteen 
years. The investigations have taken the 
form of inquiry as to (1) the best conditions 
necessary for obtaining the most desirable 
results, (2) to ascertain if possible, the na- 
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ture of the chemical and physical changes 
occurring in the fiber, (3) search for bodies 
capable of producing like results, without the 
defects of the chlorination processes, and (4) 
the possibilities of utilizing the process in 
various branches of the textile industry. 
Perhaps the most important of the observa- 
tions made since Mercer’s time is due to the 
Badische Aniline Company, who have 
pointed out that wool treated with an alka- 
line solution of a hypochlorite becomes par- 
tially resistant to certain dyestuffs. 

The volume of liquid should be from 300 
to 400 gals. (3,000 to 4,000 Ibs.) per 100 lbs. 
of yarn and the solution should register 0.5° 
to 0.9° Tw. Lift out of this bath, lightly 
wring, and reenter hydrochloric acid bath, 
and turn for 15 to 20 minutes. If the yarn 
be stained yellow, pass for 15 to 20 minutes 
at a temperature of about 140° F. into a 
bath containing 10 to 20 per cent. bisulphite 
of soda. A soft handle may be imparted to 
the goods by an after treatment in a soap 
and oil bath. Florin and Lagache point out 
that a soft handle can be obtained by an 
after treatment with solutions of aluminate, 
zincate, stannite and stannates of the alka- 
line metals. Also that oxalates and acetates 
of certain metals produce similar results. 
Example 125 parts acetate of alumina, 10° 
B. (15° Tw.), 2,500 parts water, per 100 lbs. 
wool, work for half an hour in this solution. 
Lift, wash and expose to the air, when the 
softness returns.” 

To produce unshrinkable wcolens, pass 
the goods through a solution of bleaching 
powder equal to about 5 per cent. on the 
weight of the material or an equal quantity 
of sulphuric or hydrochloric acids, or per- 
haps better, use 6 to § per cent. hypochlorite 
of soda made distinctly acid with sulphuric 
acid. Work freely in this bath for half an 
hour. The material will be slightly vellowed. 
This can be removed by treatment with 
about Io per cent. bisulphite of soda. It is 
advantageous to add the hypochlorite in two 
or three lots. One of the reasons for laying 
this paper before vour Society was to draw 
your attention to the possibility of using the 
process to obtain effects suitable for woolen 
and worsted goods. As already stated. wool 
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chlorinated in acid solution has a greatly in- 
creased affinity for coloring matter. If, 
therefore, chlorinated yarns be woven with 
untreated yarns and piece dyed, the chlor- 
inated yarn will come out deep in shade as 
compared with the unchlorinated wool, thus 
producing a fancy in dark and light color. 
In the same way, loose wool may be chlor- 
inated, scribbled with untreated wool, and 
dyed, when mixture results similar in appear- 
ance to a dyed kempy wools. If wool is 
chlorinated in alkaline solution, woven with 
ordinary wool and piece dyed, the chlorin- 
ated wool will come out light in color, pro- 
ducing a pattern, light threads on a dark 
ground. 

By weaving yarns chlorinated in acid solu- 
tion and yarns chlorinated in alkaline solu- 
tion together with untreated yarns three fold 
styles are obtained. By introducing cotton, 
silk or tannin resisted dyed yarns, four or 
even five color effects are possible. It may 
be asked why not dye the yarns first and 
produce the design direct? One answer to 
this question is that it would be necessary to 
stock a number of different colored yarns, 
whereas, under chlorination, pieces can be 
woven in any design and dyed to any re- 
quired color. 

The effects produced by chlorination may 
be extended in other directions. For exam- 
ple, wool piece goods printed in design with 
an acid, afterward passed into a solution of 
a hypochlorite, the material is thus chlor- 
inated at the point touched by the acid, which 
on dyeing yields a light and dark pattern. 


In the manufacture of cottons, Germany 
ranks third, its production being excelled 
only by the United Kingdom and the United 
States, and next to Great Britain, it is the 
greatest exporter of cotton goods in the 
world. 


During 1910 Japan imported cotton from 
the United States valued at $8,562,178. The 
imports of cotton into Japan from the 
United States during 1910 amounted to 509,- 
293,733 pounds valued at $8,562,178, as com- 
pared with 95,338,800 pounds valued at $11,- 
612,588 during 1900. 
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THE PREPARATION OF ABSORBENT 
COTTON 
BY JULES GARCON 
Bulletin de la Societe d’encouragement pour |'industrie 
nationale 


Very little has been published on the sub- 
ject of absorbent cotton. It is well known 
that this process consists in treating the 
cotton with hot alkaline solutions in order 
to rid the fiber of the fatty material and thus 
make it absorbent. About 1837 cotton wad- 
ding was proposed as a substitute for linen 
cloth for surgical bandages and in 1864 a 
French army surgeon, Auguste Touraine, 
connected with an expedition in Mexico, 
announced for the first time a formula for 
absorbent cotton, and the actual production 
dates very close to the antiseptic theories of 
Lister. About 1879 absorbent cotton be- 
came an article of commerce. Its consump- 
tion increased very rapidly and in 1887 the 
process was improved so as to produce very 
white and absorbent material. Prepared 
with care, it absorbs about twenty times its 
weight of water. 

The choice of the cotton has a very im- 
portant influence on the quality of the fin- 
ished product. Other factors besides the set 
of the goods must he considered. Sea Island 
and Egyptian grades with their very fine and 
long fibers are not suited for the preparation 
of absorbent cotton because it is very difficult 
to make them absorbent. Brazilian cotton is 
too woolly and it is very difficult to bleach 
the colored grades. Indian cotton is very 
little used because of the short, tender and 
dirty fiber. The best grades are those known 
as New Orleans, Texas, Allen Seed, Mobile 
and Benders of middling grades. The cotton 
should be as clean and white as possible. 
Unripe fibers and those to which the seed is 
attached must be removed carefully because 
they do not possess the cellular canal and 
consequently cannot be made absorbent. 
They become brittle when treated chemically. 
Cotton card waste is used with success for 
absorbent cotton, but it does not give a 
product of the first quality. Cotton can be 
bleached without being made absorbent and, 
inversely, it can be made absorbent without 
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being bleached. 

On the continent of Europe absorbent 
cotton is obtained by removing all traces of 
fatty material by using a dissolvent like 
petroleum ether, bisulphide of carbon, or a 
simple treatment in alkaline solution without 
going so far as to bleach the fiber. 

The principal operations for preparing ab- 
sorbent cotton are: 

1. Mechanical operationss. Sampling, as- 
sorting, cleaning, picking, carding. As it 
comes from the card it is run in the form of 
a web, providing absorbent wadding is re- 
quired; for absorbent gauze it is run from the 
card in the form of a ribbon. 

2. Chemical operations. The cotton, 
cleaned as well as possible by previous proc- 
esses, is placed in a boiling kier, where it is 
washed and then treated with an alkaline 
solution to saponify all that is not cellulose, 
such as wax, fatty matters and pectose. The 
solution is then drawn off and the cotton is 
bleached to remove all coloring matter and 
bi-products of the alkaline treatment. It is 
then dried, immersed in acid and then dried 
again. It is next submitted to a second 
treatment with alkaline solution, after which 
it is again dred. It is then treated with acid, 
neutralized and dried. In all, twelve proc- 
esses. 

3. Mechanical operations. Cleaning, dry- 
ing at 105°, carding, winding on spools and 
sterilizing. 

Absorbent gauze is treated as follows: 

1. The cotton is combed, drawn, spun, 
woven. 

2. Chemical operations. They are the 
same as for wadding. 

3. Mechanical operations require a tent- 
ering machine and a mechanical folder. The 
twelve phases of the chemical operations 
with the final sterilizing are of the most in- 
terest. The chemical treatment is very harsh 
and there is no bleacher who treats cotton 
with so much severity. Absorbent cotton is 
really but over-bleached cotton. In the 
course of the twelve operations it is neces- 
sary to take some precautions. The cotton 
should not be packed in kiers so tightly as 
to prevent the free circulation of the liquid. 
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The danger of overcrowding is especially 
great with short cotton which does not pos- 
sess much elasticity. 

The essential operation is the treatment 
with an alkaline solution. This consists in 
boiling the cotton with a 1 per cent. solution 
of caustic soda. The boiling is carried on 
at low pressure for from twelve to forty- 
eight hours. There is no advantage in treat- 
ing it in a vacuum. The treatment with the 
alkaline solution destroys the cellulose. 
Kilmer found the loss to be from 4.41 to 5.71 
per cent., after boiling one-half hour, and a 
loss of 5.08 and 7.33 per cent. after boiling 
for one hour in a 2 1/2 per cent. solution. 

The alkaline process is followed by bleach- 
ing the cotton in a solution of hypochlorite 
containing I per cent. of chlorine. Hypo- 
chlorite of soda is more expensive than 
chloride of lime, but it gives a softer, whiter 
and more elastic cotton. Attempts have 
been made to use the Thompson process, but 
it was found to be too expensive and it is 
very difficult to work large masses of cotton. 
The price of peroxide of sodium is likewise 
too high to permit its use. 

Bleaching of absorbent cotton is carried as 
far as the fiber will stand. It is necessary 
that everything that is not cellulose be re- 
moved and the cellulose itself is attacked and 
oxydized. This is the reason why absorbent 
cotton has an increased affinity for basic 
dyes. This affinity can often be used as a 
test of the absorbing power of the cotton. 
In fact, the absorbent fiber possesses the 
reactions of an oxy-cellulose. 

The cotton is next washed and immersed 
in a 2 per cent. solution of sulphuric acid and 
a I per cent. solution of hydrochloric acid 
and the alkaline treatment is then repeated. 
These alkaline solutions are generally about 
1/4 per cent., and boiling should not be pro- 
longed. The cotton is rinsed and then 
treated with acid to eliminate all that can be 
dissolved, such as mineral salts, iron rust, 
etc. 

The removal of all traces of the acids is 
one of the most important features of the 
process and is very difficult. It is neverthe- 
less indispensable in order to avoid a tender- 
ing of the fiber during drying. The cotton 
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is rinsed thoroughly in water to which is 
added either an antichlorine or soap. The 
antichlorine gives a cry to the cotton. Soap 
is preferable, but all traces of it must be re- 
moved, otherwise the cotton will become yel- 
low. Some manufacturers leave soap in the 
finished product or add chloride of lime in 
order to increase the softness of the material 
and the hygroscopicity of the fiber, but such 
methods are always at the expense of the 
color. The operation is finished by a thor- 
ough rinsing and the character of the water 
is by no means an unimportant factor. Each 
fiber of absorbent cotton is porous cellulose, 
in other words, a filter. As there are more 
than 150,000,000 fibers in a pound, a batch of 
1,000 pounds would form a filter of great 
capacity. If the water is impure the cotton 
will be injured. 

The last operation consists of sterilizing, 
and it is very important. Most hospitals 
sterilize their own cotton, but large quanti- 
ties of sterilized cotton are found on the 
market. For sterilizing wadding formalde- 
hyde is used; for gauze, steam. The steriliz- 
ing is done under a 20-inch vacuum in a steel 
tank capable of holding 2,000 pounds of cot- 
ton. The process is carried on for two hours 
with formaldehyde or one hour with steam. 

The medical profession employ a non- 
absorbent dressing which takes up the liquids 
by capillary attraction between the fibers, 
absorbent dressings, antiseptic dressings, or 
those that are sterilized. The antiseptics are 
few in number; phenol, salol, corrosive subli- 
inate, iodoform, boracic acid, double cyanide 
of mercury and zinc are most frequently 
used. 

Antiseptic gauze can be prepared dry by 
preparing the antiseptic in a volatile solvent, 
soaking the gauze in the solution and then 
evaporating the excess. The wet process 
consists in soaking the material in a non- 
volatile solution, or in an emulsion, for 
example, of glycerine. 

Antiseptic cotton is at present but little 
employed, for the profession prefer to use the 
sterilized absorbent cotton. Absorbent cot- 
ton is also used outside the medical profes- 
sion in purifying by filtration a large number 
of aqueous solutions such as oils, syrups, 
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milk, fatty materials, etc. Large quantities 
of absorbent cotton are used in the electrical 
industry and in the manufacture of incan- 
descent mantles, varnish and various compo- 
sitions of cellulose. For most of these uses 
a cotton giving the least quantity of ash after 
burning is to be preferred. The proportion 
of ash is very variable. According to the 
United States Department of agriculture the 
average ash of six samples of American cot- 
ton was 1.37 per cent.; maximum, 1.80 per 
cent.; minimum, 1.93 per cent. The propor- 
tion of ash from absorbent cotton depends 
more or less upon the severity of the treat- 
ment to which it has been subjected. The 
pharmacists of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and Germany state that absorbent cotton 
should not yield more than .8 per cent. of 
ash. 
REMOVING SPOTS AND STAINS FROM 
TEXTILES 


BY ROBERT DANTZER 


An article on the removal of spots and 
stains from textile goods appeared in our 
October and November issues, giving de- 
tailed directions for treating different fabrics 
and spots made by different materials. The 
following table gives a summary of these 
recipes and for details reference is made to 
the article itself: 


NATURE OF SPOT. Wuite Goops. 





water | 


Mucous liquid, | Washing in lukewarm] Rinsing in luke warm | Rinsing in luke warm 
ater water 

|Washing with soap and| Washing in luke warm) Soaping solution or 

____ Soap solution 

| Turpentine, alcohol, eau| Turpentine, alcohol, eau Turpentine, alcohol, eau| 

de cologne and soaping|de cologne and soaping de cologne and soaping 


sugar, gelatine 


G s 
srease potash 
Varnish, resin, 
wax 


Tallow Concentrated alcohol 





Fruit, wine and red|Sulphur vapor and hot/ Washing in luke warm Washing in soaping 
soap solution oram’onia| solution or ammonia 


ink chlorine solution 


Alizarine ink Tartaric acid 

hla ateaill al 

Rust, ink made of |Hot oxalic acid and di- 
nutgalls | lute hydrochloric acid 

| Rinsing in luke warm 





Albumen and blood 


. ‘ 
Lime and alkalies | Rinsing in clear water 
= Washing in hot chlorine 
solution 





Acids, vinegar, etc. 


DyrepD CoTTon. 


Dilute tartaric acid 


Citric acid 
Rinsing in luke warm | 
water | water 


Citric acid 


Dilute ammonia 
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COLOR CARDS 


Read Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 11 Gold St., New 
York, have issued an attractive color card, bound, 
showing 148 samples of wool and cotton mixtures 
dyed with their Union colors. It is gotten up in 
a very neat manner with complete dyeing direc- 
tions. They* have also issued a folder showing 20 
samples of wool goods dyed with their Fast Mill- 
ing Colors. 


Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New York. 


A bound folder showing 266 samples of the fash- 
ionable shades for 1911-12, produced with easily 


leveling colors. Full directions for dyeing are 
also given. 


Messrs. Geisenheimer & Co., 181 Front St., New 
York, have just issued a very attractive color card 
in which they show a number of their dyestuffs 
printed on silk. The first sample is an American 
flag and there are other smaller samples printed 
with red, green, blue, yellow and black. 


_—— 


Messrs. Geisenheimer & Co., 181 Front St., New 
York, have issued a color card showing nineteen 
samples of substantive colors dyed on silk and 
cotton discharged with hydrosulfite. 


——fome 


Discharge Effects on Cotton Fabrics. 
sella Color Co., New York. 


Fifteen patterns of various designs are shown 
illustrating the adaptability of their series of Dia- 
mine colors to be discharged with Hyraldite. This 
card is numbered No. 3316 and may be had on ap- 
plication. 


The Cas- 


DyED WOOL. SILK. 


Rinsing in luke warm 
water 
Benzine,ether, _ 
ammonia, chalk 


water 


ammonia 


Benzine and ether 


Concentrated alcohol Concentrated alcohol | Concentrated alcohol 


Ammonia 


| Dilute tartaric acid Dilute tartaric acid 


Impossible 


Hydrochloric acid 


Luke warm water Luke warm water 


Dilute citric acid 


Citric acid 





Dilute ammonia Dilute ammonia 
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BLEACHING TULLE 
Editor Textile World Record: 
Please give me some information regarding the 
bleaching of tulle Bleacher (1966). 
There are two methods of bleaching tulle. 
By the first one the pieces are immersed in a 
solution of chlorine at 3° to 4° Be. in cement 


tanks. This solution should be clear and not 
contain any particles in suspension. The 
goods are left in the liquor over night. The 


chlorine liquor is then either run off or 
pumped into a storage tank to be used again. 
The goods are rinsed in cold water, then 
soured in a solution of sulphuric of hydro- 
chloric acid. They are next rinsed and then 
dried by being run through squeeze rolls and 
over drying cylinders. 

By the second process the pieces of tulle 
are sewed together to form an endless apron 
and immersed in a boiling solution of caustic 
soda at 1° to 2° Be. The pieces are circu- 
lated in this liquor until thoroughly impreg- 
nated. The goods are left in the solution for 
24 hours and then rinsed. They are next 
put in a kier and boiled for 6 to 10 hours at 
a pressure of 2 to 4 atmospheres in a solu- 
tion of milk of lime to which is added resin 
soap and caustic soda. Next comes rinsing 
in water and then treatment in an open kier 
in a 1° to 2° solution of chlorine. The 
goods are left in this chlorine solution for 
about 12 hours. This is followed by rinsing 
in water as in the first process. The goods 
are then dried as in the first process or by 
the aid of a calender, the latter method being 
preferable. The bleaching is improved by 
bluing with ultramarine. 

Recently some modifications have been 
made in the process. When the goods come 
from the kier the pieces are arranged in 
tanks and the solutions of chlorine and of 
acid are alternately pumped over the ma- 
terial. This method gives more untform re- 
sults. Usually the pieces are sewed end to 
end and guided by rollers and rings through 
the different stages of the operation. The 
material is soured in a solution containing Io 
parts of acid in 1,000, and left over night. 
They are then rinsed in water at 120° F. The 
goods are then given a final and thorough 
washing in a soda solution, which is indis- 
pensible, in order to remove all traces of acid 
from the fiber. Gaul. 
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The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is 
issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. The Supple- 
ment contains the coloured samples, dyed according to recipes 
given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the 
aim to show shades which are of especial interest to the dyer 
aml which the requirements of the market demand The Dyers! 
Supplement is a li-pave pamphlet, incouvement form tor preserva 
ttou, Subseription price for the Dyers’ Supplement 81.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 1 
BROWN ON COTTON YARN 
Direct Brown G O on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Direct Brown G O 
(Innis, Speiden & Co., 46 Cliff St., N. Y.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 180° F., and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Direct Brown G O is noted for its level dyeing 
properties and its fastness to light and alkalies. 


Recipe No. 2 
GARNET ON WORSTED YARN 


Milling Red C on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Milling Red C. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 11 Gold St., 
N. Y.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter the material and raise the bath to a boil, 
dyeing at a gentl: boil for half an hour. Steam is 
then shut off and 1 lb. sulphur acid, largely diluted 
with water, is added and dyeing continued for a 
further half hour at the gentle boil. 
is on shade it is then washed off. If not on shade 
the bath should be cooled down, the requisite 
additions made, and the boiling continued for an- 
other half hour. 


If the wool 


Recipe No. 3 
BLUE ON WORSTED YARN 


Chrome Blue W D on 
Prepare the dye bath with 


100 lbs. worsted yarn. 


3 lbs. Chrome Blue W D 


(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 174 Purchase St., 
Boston.) 
10 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Dye at a boil for 1/2 hour, then add 
10 Ibs. Acid 
and continue the boiling for hour longer. 
Then after-chrome in a fresh bath made up with 


1 lb. Potassium Bichromate, 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid, 
boiling for 3/4 of an hour 


Acetic 


1/2 
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Chrome Blue W D is a very level dyeing color, 
suitable for piece dyeing. It is of good fastness 
to light, milling, stoving and decatising. 

Recipe No. 4 
RED ON WORSTED YARN 


Guinea Red S D B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Guinea Red S D B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
N. Y.) 
15 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at 140° F., 
hour, 
Guinea Red S D B possesses good fastness to 
light, acids, and alkalies. 


and dye at a boil for one 


Recipe No. 5 
GREEN ON WORSTED PIECE GOODS 
Alizarine Green S B W on 
piece goods with silk stripes. 
bath with 


3 Ibs. Alizarine Green S B W. ae 
(American Dyewood Co., 84 William St., 
Be 
4 lbs. Ammonia 26° Tw. 


100 lbs. worsted 


Prepare the dye 


Enter the goods lukewarm and bring quickly to 
a boil. Add 6 Ibs. acetic acid and boil 40 min- 
utes. Add 1-1 1/2 lbs. oil of vitriol and boil an- 
other half hour. Add half as much chrome as 
color and continue the boil a further half hour. 
Rinse. 

Alizarine Green S B W is a level dyeing prod- 
uct distinguished by extra fastness to light and 
the ability to color worsted goods with silk 
stripes, leaving the silk white. 


Recipe No. 6 
BLACK ON WORSTED PIECE GOODS 
Alizarine Black S J on 100 lbs. worsted piece 


goods with 
with 


6 lbs. Alizarine Black S J. 


(American Dyewood Co., 84 William St., 
N. Y.) 


4 lbs. Ammonia 26° Tw. 


silk stripes. Prepare the dye bath 


Enter the goods lukewarm and bring quickly to 
a boil. Add 6 Ibs. of acetic acid and boil 40 min- 
utes. Add 1-1 1/2 lbs. oil of vitriol and boil an- 
other half hour. Add half as much chrome as 
color and continue the boil a further half hour. 
Rinse. 

Alizarine Black S J is a level dyeing product dis- 
tinguished by extra fastness to light and the abilitv 
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to color worsted goods with silk stripes, leaving 
the silk white. 


Recipe No. 7 
RED ON COTTON YARN 
Diamine Fast Red 8 B L on 100 Ibs. 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Diamine Fast Red 8 B L. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) 
YZ lb. Soda Ash. 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
Dye at a boil for one hour. 
Diamine Fast Red 8 B L gives an excellent 


shade possessing very good fastness for a direct 
cotton color. 


cotton 


Recipe No. 8 
BROWN ON WORSTED YARN 
Chrome Brown M 264 on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Chrome Brown M 264 


(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 174 Purchase St., 
Boston.) 
10 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter at 120° F., raise to a boil and dye at a 
boil for 3/4 of an hour. Then add 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid 


and boil for 1/2 hour longer. Then-enter into a 
fresh bath containing 


1 lb. Potassium Bichromate, 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid, 


and after-treat at a boil for 1/2 hour. 

Chrome Brown M 264 possesses very good fast- 
ness to stoving, carbonizing, milling and light. It 
may be applied by the chromate process. 
dyeing it will leave silk white. 
dyeing color. 


In piece 
It is a very level 


Recipe No. 9 
BLUE ON WORSTED YARN 
Patent Blue V New on 1oo Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Patent Blue V New. 


(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., 
N. Y 


15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at 140° F., and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Patent Blue V New is notable on account of its 

great purity and solubility. 


Recipe No. 10 
GREY ON WORSTED YARN 


Cyananthrol Grey G Patented on 100 lbs. wor- 
sted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
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¥% lb. Cyananthrol Grey G Pat. 
(Badische Company, 86 Federal St., Bos- 
ton.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


nter at 140° F., and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Cyananthrol Grey G Pat. penetrates well, is 
level dyeing, and possesses good fastness to light. 





Recipe No. 1! 


BLACK ON WORSTED PIECE GOODS CONTAIN- 
ING WHITE SILK EFFECT THREAD 
Naphthalizarine Black G Extra on 100 Ibs. wor- 
sted piece goods containing white silk effect 
threads. Prepare the dye bath with 


5 lbs. Naphthalizarine Black G Extra. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
N. Y.) 
8 lbs. Acetate of Ammonia. 

Enter at 140° F., raise to a boil and dye at a 

boil for one hour, exhausting with 
12 lbs. Acetic Acid, 

and after-treating in a fresh bath made up with 
2 lbs, Potassium Bichromate, 
6 lbs. Acetic Acid, 

and boiling for 1/2 hour. 

Naphthalizarine Black G Extra will be found 
an excellent dyestuff for the dyeing of worsted and 
woolen piece goods containing white silk effect 
threads, as it leaves the silk entirely white. 


Recipe No. 12 
BLUE ON COTTON YARN 


Brilliant Fast Blue 4 G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn, 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Brilliant Fast Blue 4 G. 
(Farbenfabriken Co., 117 
ny. 3 
30 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F., and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Brilliant Fast Blue 4 G possesses excellent fast- 
ness for a color of -his type. 


Hudson 


Sie 





Recipe No. 13 

VIOLET ON COTTON AND WOOL UNION CLOTH 
Naphtamine Union Violet C on 190 Ibs. cotton 
and worsted union cloth. Prepare the dye bath 
with 

5 lbs. Naphtamine Union Violet C. 

(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter the material at 80° F., and bring to a 

boil in 1/2 hour, boil for 1/4 hour, shut off the 
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steam and run for 1/2 hour in the gradually cool- 
ing bath. 

Naphtamine Union Violet C, especially in con- 
junction with Naphtamine Union Blue C, is valu- 
able in the production of the Coronation shades 
of blue and purple which are so much in demand 
at the present time. 


Recipe No. 14 
BLACK ON COTTON YARN 


Chlor. Black Y on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Chlor. Black Y. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 11 Gold St., 


8 S. 
1 lb. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 ozs. Soda Ash. 


Enter in a lukewarm bath, raising to a boil in 
one-half hour, dyeing continued at a simmering 
heat for half an hour. Steam was then shut off 
and the pieces allowed to run for half an hour in 
the cooling bath in order to feed up the cotton. 

Chlor. Black Y possesses excellent fastness to 
light and alkalies. 


Recipe No. 15 
RED ON WORSTED YARN 


Guinea Red S D G on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Guinea Red S D G. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 
N.Y: 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


213 Water St., 


Enter at 140° F., and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Guinea Red S D G possesses good fastness to 
light, acids and alkalies. 


Recipe No. 16 
BLUE ON WORSTED YARN 


Tolyl Blue S T on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


5 lbs. Tolyl Blue S T. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 
xn. 3a 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
6 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 


Pre- 


Hudson St., 


Enter at 140° F., and dye at a boil for 3/4 of an 
hour. Then exhaust the bath by adding 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
and continuing the boiling 1/2 to 3/4 of an hour 
longer. 


Tolyl Blue S T possesses very good fastness to 
light. and does not crock 



























































































































































































































































































New Machinery and Processes 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 
being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. It is not a list of patents 
but of improvements on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, 


etc., of interest to textile mill men, 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in 


this department. 
those who control the machines and processes. 


In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Tartarline. Worden Chemical Works, 4 
Cedar St., New York City, are putting on 
the market a full and complete substitute for 
cream of tartar which produces excellent 
results and at a verv considerable saving in 


cost. 


Warp Stop Motions. Cohn Gebruder, 
Reichenbach, Schlicia. An improved warp 
stop motion which has been tested in Ger- 
man mills with satisfactory results. 


Mercerizing Machine. Max Kohl, Chem- 
nitz, Germany. 
cotton yarn. 


A machine for mercerizing 
One feature has special refer- 
ence to regulating the tension on the yarn. 


Automatic Water Softening Apparatus. 
George W. Lord of Philadelphia is bringing 
out an automatic water softener or purifier. 
The water which enters through the inlet 
pipe’ passes over a water wheel which fur- 
nishes the power for the operation of the 
filter. The proper degree of chemicals are 
automatically supplied and water in the mix- 
ing tank is agitated with paddles so that the 
solution of chemicals is of consistent and 
uniform strength and the precipitation of the 
injurious solid matter is added. It is de- 
signed so as to require practically no atten- 
tion, the process being automatic through- 
out, except the occasional drawing off of the 
impurities through the sludge valve. This 
softener was originally designed for cold 
water treatment of feed waters, especially 
those in use by railroads and in industrial 
plants where a large battery of boilers is re- 
quired, or where a_ water highly concen- 
trated with injurious solids is being used. it 
may, however, be used in any industrial 
plants where pure water is required. 


Dyeing Machine. Erckens & Brix, Rheydt, 
Germany. L. H. A. Schwartz, 40 Central 
St., Boston, Mass., American agent. A dye- 
ing machine for indigo blue, the goods being 
kept submerged during the process. 


Resist Process. Societa Anonima Benigno 
Crespi, Milan, Italy. A process for causing 
vegetable fibers to resist the dyeing process. 


Moistening Machine. Benno Schilde, 
Hersfeld, Germany. An apparatus for mois- 
tening wool and cotton yarn in order to 
increase the weight. 
a closed kier. 


The yarn is treated in 


Reclaiming Fiber from Waste Liquor. The 
Sucrofilter und Wasserreiningaungs-Gessell- 
schaft, Berlin, Germany. A machine for au- 
tomatically removing wool, cotton and other 
fibers from waste liquor. It is being success- 
fully used by A: & A. Lehmann, Berlin, and 
has been tested with satisfactory results by 
the German Testing Bureau. 


Scouring Process. Stockhausen & Traiser, 
Krefeld, Germany. A process for cleansing 
textile materials with benzine, but without 
the danger of explosion, which is one of the 
objections to the ordinary benzine process. 


Paper Yarn. Emil Claviez, Adorf, Ger- 
many. A process of manufacturing yarn 
from a mixture of paper and textile fibers. 


Scouring Process. Gebrueder Schmid, 
Basel, Switzeriand. A machine and process 


of scouring yarn and fabric, being especially 
suited for silk goods. 
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THE “CORNELL” VACUUM EXTRACTOR 


This is a machine for extracting water 
from piece goods on the well known vacuum 
principle. It is sold by A. H. Buhlmann, 
textile engineer, 487 Broadway, New York. 
The machine consists of a suction box hav- 
ing a slit lengthways at the top and over 
which the fabric passes. A vacuum is cre- 
ated by a pump and the air passing through 
the cloth carries the moisture from the 
goods. 

The suction channels are easily accessible 
to facilitate a cleaning. In order to pre- 
vent any part or small fibers from entering 


. 


into the pump, or obstructing the channels, 
a number of fine sieves are provided which 
can easily be removed and cleaned. The 
machine has a step-pulley arrangement for 
variable speed. The current working-width 
is 63 inches. 

The advantages of the “Cornell” vacuum 
extractor are summarized as follows: Thor- 
ough and uniform extracting of the mois- 
ture throughout the piece, this being espe- 
cially important in carbonizing cloths; no 
creases, wrinkies or injury to the nap and 
face of the fabric; a large production and 
economy of labor, one attendant being able 
to run several machines; suitable for both 
heavy and light goods; variable speed to 
regulate the amount of moisture left in the 
goods; no vibration and no special founda- 
tion required; economy of space. 


A VACUUM EXTRACTOR 





THE ‘* CORNELL” VACUUM EXTRACTOR. 
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The vacuum system for extracting mois- 
ture from wool goods was first introduced in 
Europe where it has long given much satis- 
faction, now being installed in the leading 
finishing works. This system is also in suc- 
cessful operation in the United States. 

Further information can be obtained from 
Mr. Buhlmann. 


THE VAPO WOOL OILER 


This wool oiler built by the C. G. Sargent’s 
Corp., Graniteville, Mass., is con- 
structed on the well known turbo humidifier 
principles, 


Sons 


being operated by a pressure 





The oiler can 
throw the oil horizontally 
onto the stock or at any angle desired. The 
oil is deposited on the wool in the form of a 
fine vapor and thus oils the individual fibers 
which is not possible when the oil is dropped 
on the material. The Vapo wool oiler has 
been found of great advantage on the mixing 
picker, at the delivery end of the burr picker 
or dryer, also at the 
washers where the wool is opened after 
being washed and it is desirable to oil it 
between the opening and the carding. 

The illustration shows the oiler attached 
to the doffer end of the wool dryer. It is 
also recommended for gill boxes and similar 
machines where it is desirable the 
wool. 

The oil flows to the head by 


blower to which it is attached. 
be adjusted to 


delivery end of wool 


to oi! 


gravity, from 
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a tank located above the head. The flow of 
oil into the head is regulated by means of a 
needle valve, which is constructed for fine 
adjustment. The air from the blower passes 
tangentially through three slots in the wall 
of the inner or vaporizing chamber into the 
chamber itself, causing a vacuum which 
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vapor, the other a fine concentrated body. 
In this way the head can be operated to 
throw a cloud of vapor that at eighteen 
inches from the head would cover an area 
four inches in diameter, or, at the same dis- 
tance from the head the oil could be spread 
over an area of eighteen inches in diameter. 


THE VAPO OILER ATTACHED TO THE DOFFER END OF A WOOL DRYER. 


draws the oil through the oil jet, and break- 
ing it up into fine particles throws it forward 
onto the wool in a fine vapor. Part of the 
air passes along the outer chamber, coming 
into the atmosphere diagonally in front of 
the vaporizing chamber, and further assists 
in breaking up the vapor, and eliminates all 
possibility of any oil whatever being depos- 
ited on the wool in drops. With this head 
is also supplied two oil jets, one of which is 
designed to throw a coarse open body of 


A No. oo pressure blower running at 5,500 
revolutions per minute will produce suffi- 
cient pressure, about eight to ten ounces, to 
operate the head to the best advantage. The 
head can be regulated to vaporize a mini- 
mum amount of oil from o to 2 gallons per 
ten hours, while the maximum amount of oil 
fully vaporized per ten hours should be 80 
gallons. If, however, a ten or twelve-ounce 
air pressure is maintained on the head, it 
will vaporize as high as 150 gallons per ten 
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hours. This increased amount, however, 
would necessitate the use of a special oil 
nozzle and valve. If an air pressure of 
eight to ten ounces is to be maintained the 
bottom of the oil tank should not be located 
more than thirty-six inches above the head. 

If it is desirable to-operate the wool oiler 
with compressed air, it can be readily done 
by attaching a one-inch compressed air pipe 
to the head in place of the blower pipe, and 
reducing the air pressure with a regulator 
valve to eight pounds. 


THE JACKSON BELT LACING MACHINE 


The general adoption of the Jackson belt- 

ing lacing machine by manufacturers of all 
kinds of products is the best possible evi- 
dence of the merits of this method of belt 
lacing. Textile manufacturers have been 
quick to recognize its advantages, and as a 
result the Jackson machine is found in many 
of the leading cotton, silk, knitting, woolen 
and worsted mills. In the extensive list of 
users we find the following well known tex- 
tile concerns: 
Cotton Mills and Cotton Goods: American 
Thread Co., Willimantic, Mass.; Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills; Lowell, Mass.; Eddystone Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Griswold Worsted Co., Darby, 
Pa.; Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. 

Hat Manufacturers: American Hatters & Fur. 
Co., Ltd., Danbury, Conn.; Dutchess Hat Works, 


New York; Ulster Hat Co., Wallskill, N. Y. 
Knitting Mills: N. L. Birge Sons Co., Bristol, 





Conn.; Taubell Knitting Mills, Norristown, Pa.; 
Gloversville Knitting Co., Gloversville, N. Y.; 
Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y.; Roxford 


Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Underwear Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 

Silk Goods Manufacturers: E. Richard Meining 
Co., Reading, Pa.; Enterprise Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; F. J. Hartman, Danville, Pa.; Saquoit 
Silk Co., Catassauqua, Pa. 

Woolen Mills: American Woolen Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; 
Auburn Woolen Co., Auburn, N. Y.; Byfield 
Woolen Co., Byfield, Mass.; Cleveland Woolen 
Mills, Cleveland, O.; Geo. H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., 
Ware, Mass.: Globe Woolen Co., Utica, N. Y.; 
Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Singleton Worsted Co., Franklin, Mass.; Woon- 
socket Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I.; Textile 
Machine Shops; American Laundry Machine Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.; American Machine Co., 
Ltd., Pawtucket, R. I.; Atherton Machine Co., 
Paterson, N. J.; American Tool & Machine Co.. 
Boston, Mass.; Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, 
Conn.; Allis Chalmers Co., Scranton, Pa.; Brierly 


Wright & Heath 
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Lombard Co., Worcester, Mass.; Draper Co., 
Hopedale, Mass.; Defiance Machine Works, De- 
fiance, O.; Mason Machine Works, Taunton, 
Mass.; Farrell Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, 
Conn.; Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass.; 
Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co., Franklin, 
N. H.; Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Johnson & Bassett, Worcester, 
Mass.; Lowell Machine Co., Lowell, Mass.; Potter 
& Johnson Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; Provi- 
dence Machine Co., Providence, R. I. 


The use of raw hide for belt lacing, while 
an old and quite common method of lacing 



































































































FIG. I. THE HAND MACHINE IN OPERATION. 


belts, has so many disadvantages that every 
one connected with the plant, from the 
manager down to the master mechanic, is 
always looking for some new and better 
method. In the first place, the raw hide lace 
costs from Io to 12 cents for the material 
used to lace a medium size belt and often is 
the cause of a time loss of one-quarter to 
three-quarters of an hour. Another bad 
feature about the use of lace leather is the 
fact that when running in a damp or steamy 
atmosphere it will frequently get slimy and 
pull out of the belt. Still another objection 
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to lace leather may be found in the thick and 
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thin places which frequently occur in the 
hide and unless precautions are taken when 
stripping the lace up, will cause weak spots 
which will break much sooner than other 
sections of the lace. These troubles result 
in a formidable expense account, including 
the time loss of the men operating the 
machine and the production loss from the 
machine itself. 

The Jackson belt lacing machine, manu- 
factured by the Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
and Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa., is designed 
to remedy these difficulties by using wire in 
place of lace leathér. It is adapted to be 
operated either by -hand or mechanical 





FIG 2. TH® TWO ENDS OF A BELT WHEN LACED. 


power. Fig. 1 shows the hand machine as 
seen in operation. Fig. 2 shows the two 
ends of a belt when laced. 

The manufacturers state that the machine 
makes the cost of material to lace a five-inch 
belt about one cent. One man can lace such 
a belt in about three minutes. When this 
small cost of operation and material is com- 
pared with the older method of using raw 
hide lacing it is at once evident that there is 
enough money involved to warrant the seri- 
ous consideration of every plant manager 
and master mechanic in the country. 

Occasionally one of the larger belts has to 
be laced during operating hours, which per- 
haps connects the main shaft with one or 
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more counter shafts, thus causing several 
machines and workmen to be idle during the 
time the lacing operation is going on. This 
labor and production cost, when several 
machines are involved, runs into money very 
rapidly. In dye house work serious damage 
may result from stopping a dyeing machine 
to lace a belt. 

Few superintendents and master mechan- 
ics know the exact cost of their belt repairs. 
In the large plants these repairs are so fre- 
quent that one or more men are usually 
employed in repairing belts, and beyond 
their time cost no record is made of the 
other losses except the use of the material 
involved. Another point is that the holes 
punched in the ends of the belt to accommo- 
date the lace leather in time becomes rotted 
by reason of water or other liquid coming in 
contact with the belt, and as a result the belt 
breaks along the line of the holes several 
inches back from the end of the belt. This 
necessitates inserting a new piece of belting, 
making two laced joints in place of one. 
With the Jackson joint only a small amount 
of the belt is utilized, as shown at Fig. 1. 
The joint being practically a hinge, it passes 
over pulleys noiselessly and without slippage 
or friction, reducing vibration and wear 
upon the bearings. This machine will lace 
a belt 24 inches wide as easily and quickly as 
the smaller sizes and the lacing will be the 
same on both sides, flush with the surface in 
every instance. The joint is of uniform 
strength across the full width, so that the 
belt will run on flange pulleys without whip- 
ping the edges, even when used on belts 
which are crossed. Another unique feature 
is that the belt may be connected and discon- 
nected at will. That these machines are 
approved by government engineers is evi- 
dent from the fact that they are employed in 
the shops of nine large government plants. 


The season’s cotton crop of the Province 
of Adana, Turkey, is estimated at 85,000 to 
g0,000 bales. The 40,000 spindles and 595 
looms of the four cotton mills of Adana and 
Tarsus will require over 35,000, leaving only 
about 50,000 for export. 
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A NEW DECORTICATING MACHINE 


One of the problems in the commercial 
development of ramie has been a satisfactory 
decorticating machine to meet the conditions 
attending the growth of this fiber. Many 
different machines have been invented 
used with more or less success. 


and 
The latest 
to come to our attention is the fiber strip- 


A DECORTICATING MACHINE 
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place upon its own wheels. It is fed by hand 
at one end and delivers the fiber from the 


other end of the machine. A blower con- 


veys the waste and woody material to the 
engine, which uses it for its own fuel. Its 
capacity is said to be from one to two tons 
of clean fiber per day, depending on condi- 


tions 


THE SSHLICHTEN DECORTICATING MACHINE FOR SEPARATING THE FIBRE OF RAM!E AND SIMILAR PLANTS 
FROM THE STALK AND SEED. 


ping machine made by G. Wm. Schlichten 
and owned by the International Fibre Co. of 
New York. We are informed that a number 
of these machines have been working for 
some time with success in California, not 
only on ramie but on hemp and other fibers 
of a similar nature. The purpose of the 
machine is to separate the fiber from the 
seeds and waste straw. Thousands of tons 
of flax straw are burned every year in the 
United States after the seed is extracted, 
even though several processes for chemi- 
caliy retting tne fiax have been developed. 
This machine is somewhat similar to the 
thresher and may be drawn from place to 


Ramie has long been known to the textile 
public and many mill men have realized its 
possibilities when some of the practical diffi- 
culties One of these have 
been to get an adequate and regular supply 
of the raw material at a reasonable price and 


were overcome. 


this has been largely due to the lack of suit- 
able and economical means of preparing it. 
The inventors of this machine believe they 
have solved the question. 


The weol shipments from Argentine ports 


from October I, I910, to September 209, 
1911, totalled 433,251 bales, of which 30,071 


went to the United States. 
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WARP STOPS ON WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
LOOMS 


Woolen and worsted manufacturers have 
been somewhat skeptical as to the advantage 
of warp stops for woolen and worsted looms. 
Their merits are so generally recognized in 
cotton mills that it is now only a choice of 
which warp stop to use. 

Some figures have been recently published 
showing the results secured with the K-A 
electrical warp stops on looms weaving wor- 
steds and woolens. In one worsted mill 
where these warp stops were installed the 
number of sewers were reduced 60 per cent. 
and there is now practically no sewing of 
“warp ends out.” 

The following table shows the record from 
sewers who worked on cloth woven with and 
on cloth woven without the K-A electrical 
warp stop: 


Without K-A......20 Cuts Woven 
COE OG. .sireavesetcecdess ends out 
BRR 5.6 oie be 4d Seco wen eae 
BE II iki ck sé cee vacne ace neareeee 
De SOME ik oc eae cicnseveecee eae eee 
KS. ok anes ceaweeecnes ends out 
hr. rare Swine art ters ween ends out 
hr. min. ends out 
hr. SD. yg arclei nx Caw edie 9 ends out 
hr. SNA. ved iv ids bed pect wa eae 
hr. a ends out 
hr. min. ends out 
hr. min. seh aed da Seeds ends out 
hr. 30 min. =p ial mania "93 Oem ae a 
hr. min, ends out 
hr. min. bs ae whineaaeon ends out 
hr. GM, wove ccc cndeseenseseteaad - ie 
hr. min. sin ar pisos Sateen tile ah 
hr. min. a 5 sii/ase wior'e 6 scat 
hr. min. wees ..+..-+--- No ends out 
hr. min. 5 aac svete gor. ac 


4 
I 
I 
3 
3 
3 
I 
I 
I 
2 
3 
I 
4 
4 
I 
3 
2 
I 
3 


This table is taken from systematically 
kept cloth room records, the cloth being of 
substantially the same composition and style. 
The average time consumed in sewing “warp 
ends out” in 40 cuts, woven without the 
K-A was 2 1/2 hours per cut. The average 
time consumed in sewing “warp ends out” in 
40 cuts woven with the K-A was 8 1/2 min- 
utes per cut. The saving in time devoted to 
sewing in “warp ends out” was over 90 per 
cent. 

The Mossberg Wrench Co., Central Falls, 
R. I., have data bearing on this subject which 
would be interesting to manufacturers who 
have not believed that such a device could 


make a profitable showing on worsted or 

woolen looms. 

THE OSWEGO CLOTH CUTTING AND PINK- 
ING MACHINE 


The illustration shows one of the many 
machines for cutting cloth and pinking sam- 
ples both by hand and power that are built 
by the Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, N. 
Y., of which Niel Gray, Jr., is the proprietor. 
The Oswego cutting machines are made in 
about 35 different sizes and styles, ranging 
from a small hand machine up to the largest 
power machines. They are provided with 
extra long, all iron back tables and hand 


THE OSWEGO CLOTH CUTTING AND PINKING MACHINE, 


spacing devices for duplicating any desired 
widths, and also with power devices for au- 
tomatically moving the cloth forward to the 
cutting knife. The machines are equipped 
with both the shear and vertical strokes, the 
change from the one to the other being 
easily and quickly made. This enables the 
cutting of other materials besides cloth at a 
minimum expense for the attachment. The 
Oswego pinking and cloth cutting machines 
are used in some of the largest cloth and 
clothing firms in the country and are giving 
general satisfaction. The builders have a 
high reputation for machines for cutting not 
only cloth but other materials. They will be 
pleased to give textile manufacturers full 
particulars regarding their line of products. 
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S. Y. McDonald has accepted a position as 
night overseer of weaving at the Brookfield Mills, 
Hickory, N. C., succeeding W. F. Mitchell. He 
comes from Lando, S. C. 


John Elkin has accepted the position as master 
mechanic at the Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, 
S. C. He comes from Ware Shoals, S. C. 


Clyde Cobb, overseer of carding, has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent at the Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, S. C. 


R. F. Fisher has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Stony Point 
Cotton Mill, Stony Point, N. C. He comes from 
McAdenville, N. C. 


J. C. Edwards has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Anchor Duck 
Mills, Rome, Ga. 


W. C. Spencer, overseer of carding at the 
Rhode Island Mills, Spray, N. C., has resigned to 
accept a similar position at Rosemary, N. C. 


J. C. Suttles has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Valley Falls Mill, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. He comes from the Victor Mfg. 
Co., Greers, S. C. 


M. V. Blankinship, overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Highland City Mills, Talladega, 
Ala., has resigned to accept a similar position with 
the Fort Valley Yarn Mills, Fort Valley, Ga. 


C. H. Phillips, superintendent of the Hopedale 
Mills, Haw River, N. C., has resigned to accept 
a position as overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Oneida Mills, Burlington, N. C 


Hugh T. Wallace, overseer of weaving at the 
Ella Mills, Shelby, N. C., has resigned to accept 
a similar position with the Great Falls Mfg. Co., 
Rockingham, N. C. 


Otto H. Muller has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding and combing at the Hudson 
Worsted Co., Hudson Mass. He comes from the 
Bigelow Carpet Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Frank Stiner has severed his connection with 
the Great Falls Woolen Co., Somersworth, N. H., 
as overseer of finishing, 


Earl J. Pray has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Old Colony Mfg. Corpora- 
tion, Taunton, Mass. He comes from the U. S. 
Cotton Co., Central Falls, R. I. 


H. M. Miles has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Jennings Mill, 
Lumberton, N. C. He comes from Wadesboro, 
N. C 


A. P. Ritchie has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Cowpens Mfg. Co., Cow- 
pens, S. C. He comes from Drayton, S. C. 


S. L. Adler has accepted the position of over 
seer of carding at the Stonewall Cotton Mills, 
Stonewall, Miss. 





Bud Kelly has accepted the position as overseer 


of carding and spinning at the Atlanta Woolen 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


B. F. Aiken has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Anderson Mill, No. 1, An- 
derson, S. C. 


J. R. Young has accepted the position of as- 
sistant superintendent at the Maple Mills, Dillon, 
S. C. He comes from Caroleen, N. C. 


J. W. Hyde, from Fountain Inn, S. C., has ac- 
cepted the position as overseer of carding at the 
Lavonia Cotton Mills, Lavonia, Ga. 


J. M. Pearman has resigned as overseer of spin- 
ning and twisting at the Lavonia Cotton Mills to 
accept the position as overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Princeton Mig. Co., Athens, Ga. 


E. C. Herring has been promoted from second 
hand to overseer of carding at the Hannah 
Pickett Mill at Rockingham, N. C. 


J. L. Hope, for the past four ears overseer of 
carding at the Hannah Pickett Mill, Rockingham, 
N. C., has been appointed superintendent of the 
Delburg Mill at Davidson, N. C. 


Dawson Sutcliffe has accepted the position as 
night overseer of weaving at the Central Worsted 
Co., Central Village, Conn. He comes from 
Providence, R. I. 


Timothy Moore, overseer of carding at the 
Josiah Perry Mill, Webster, Mass., has severed 
his connection to accept a similar position with 
the Union Mill, Herkimer, N. Y. 


Royal P. White, superintendent of the Sterling 
Mill, Lowell, Mass., has been appointed agent to 
succeed the late A. F. Swanton. 


Charles Godreau, overseer of spooling at the 
Hargreaves No. 1 Mill, Fall River, Mass., has re- 
signed to accept a position as overseer of spinning 
and slashing at the Charlton Mill, same city. 


Wm. H. Wye, Jr., who has been superintendent 
of the Wm. H. Wye Co., Needham, Mass., has 


accepted a position with Geo. E. Wye Co., same 
town. 


William Stuart, overseer of finishing for Fair- 
banks & Dorr, Guild, N. H., has severed his con- 
nection with that company. 


Louis J. Pendergast has accepted the position 
as overseer of carding at the Miller River Mfg. 
Co., Athol, Mass. 


Jno. W. Bond has been appointed designer at 
the Hoosac Worsted Mills, North Adams, Mass. 
He comes from Harrisville, R. I. 


5. Donovan has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving at the Jefferson Mfg. Co., 


Jefferson, Mass. He succeeds Edward Fitzsim- 
mons. 


Louis Baker has accepted the position as second 
hand in the carding department at the Chicopee 
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Mfg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass 
New Bedford 


He comes from 


John M. Smith has been appointed second hand 
in the weaving department at the West Boylston 
Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Mass. 


Thomas Hogarth has accepted a position as 
overseer of night carding for John K. Stewart & 
Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Fred Carter, overseer of weaving at the Premier 
Worsted Co., Bridgeton, R. I., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


P. J. Mahoney, overseer of spooling, warping, 
dressing and drawing-in at the Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., and who was in their employ 
continuously for fifteen years, has resigned his po- 
sition and has accepted a position as overseer of 
the slashing and drawing-in at the Nashawena 
Mills, New Bedford 


Frank J. Renahan has accepted the position as 
overseer of mule spinning at the China Mill, Sun- 
cook, N. H. He was formerly second hand at the 
Crompton Mill, Arctic, R. | 


Alfred Gravel has been appointed overseer of 
spooling and warping at the Nashawena Mill, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Peter Eberhart has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Eagle Lake Mill, Jef- 
ferson, Mass. He comes from Worcester, Mass. 


R. A. Cain, formerly overseer of weaving at the 
Montgomery Cotton Mill, Montgomery, Ala., has 
resigned to become overseer of weaving at the 
Pelham Mfg. Co., Pelham, Ga. 


Peter J. Forand, second hand in the weaving de- 
partment at the Hathaway Mfg. Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has resigned to accept a position as 
overseer of weaving, drawing-in and slashing at 


the Booth Mill, New Bedford. 


A. F. Bentley has accepted a position as over- 
seer of frame spinning at the Richard Borden Mfg. 
Co., Fall River, Mass. He was formerly employed 
at the Nottingham Mill, Providence, R. I. 


Joseph Robinson, superintendent of the Orr Felt 
& Blanket Co., Piqua, Ohio, has severed his con- 
nection with that company. Previous to accepting 
this position he was with the Lockport Felt Co., 
Newfane, N. Y. 


William S. Nason has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Somerset Woolen Co., 
Monson. Mass. He comes from North Billerica, 
Mass. 


Fred Jackson has accepted the position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Bay State Worsted’Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., succeeding Webster M. Pike. 


William J. Murray has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, 
N. Y. He comes from Bristol, R. I. 


James T. Cullen has-been appointed designer 
for S. Slater & Sons, Webster, Mass. He comes 
from Providence, R. I. 


John W. Bullard has been appointed overseer 


of dye.ng for the Woolen Mfg. Co., Beaver Dam, 
Wis. He comes from Norwalk, Conn. 


William G. Jeffrey has been appointed assistant 
designer at the Gera Mills, Passaic, N. J. He was 
formerly employed at Saxonville, Mass. 


Samuel Holland has been appointed overseer of 
spinning at the Champlain Silk Mills, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He comes from Lawrence, Mass. 


Percy Milnes, designer for Willetts, Ltd., Cham- 
bly Canton, P. Q., Canada, has severed. his con- 
nection with that company. 


Thomas Hennessey, overseer of carding at the 
Hebron Mfg. Co., Hebronville, Mass., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 


Fred Pulleston, an instructor in the Fall River 
Textile School, has been appointed superintendent 
of the Tecumseh Mill of that city, succeeding Rob- 
inson Walmsley. 


George C. Hinckley, who resigned as treasurer 
of the Tilton Mill, Valley Falls, R. I., has taken a 
similar position with the Bristol Mfg. Company, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


John Shaw has accepted the position as over- 
seer of twisting and spooling at the Globe Woolen 
Co., Utica, N. Y. He was formerly employed at 
the Lippett Woolen Mill, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Daniel Hill has accepted the position as second 
hand of carding at the Geneva Mills, Providence, 
R. I. He comes from Oxford, Me. 


William A. Slater, Jr., son of Wm. A. Slater of 
Washington, D. C., and owner of the W. A. Slater 
Mill, at Jewett City, Conn., has started in at the 
mill to learn the cotton business. He intends to 
go through each department taking up the work in 
each branch to fit himself for a higher position. 


William A. Carpenter, for the past 21 years 
overseer of spinning, spooling and slashing at the 
Royal Mill, River Point, R. IL, has tendered his 
resignation to accept a similar position with the 
Pilgrim Mill, Fall River, Mass. His successor is 
James Dunn, who was formerly employed at the 
Interlaken Mills, Harris, R. I. 


John R. Hilton, master mechanic for a number 
of years at the American Printing Co.’s mill, Fall 
River, Mass., has severed his connection with that 
company after serving 25 years. His place has 
been filled by his son, Fred, who has been his chief 
assistant. 


Alyn H. Platt, master mechanic at the Dart- 
mouth Mfg. Corporation, New Bedford, Mass., has 
resigned to accept a similar position with a large 
mill in Fall River, Mass. He was. presented with 
a gold chain, charm and cuff links by the employes 
whom he was associated with at the Dartmouth 
Mill. 


James Weeks, overseer of spinning at the Put- 
nam Woolen Co., Putnam, Conn., met with a pain- 
ful accident, having broken one of the bones in 
his leg caused by falling from a box. 


Henry C. Schueler has accepted a position in 
charge of weaving at the Uswoco Mill, U. S. Wor- 
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sted Co., Lawrence, Mass. He was formerly em- 
ployed as second hand of weaving at the Washing- 
ton Mill, Lawrence, Mass. 


J. F. Clark, who was reported to have accepted 
the position as superintendent of the Great Falls 
Mig. Co., Rockingham, N. C., has since then been 
promoted from superintendent to general manager 
of the Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 


D. L. Garrison has accepted the position as night 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Melville 
Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Rosemary Mfg. Co., Rosemary, N. C. 


J. B. Cleary has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Knoxville Spinning Mill, 
Knoxville, Tenn. He comes from Trough, S. C. 


J. R. McMahan has accepted the position as 
overseer of spinning at the Franklin Mills, Greers, 
S. C, succeeding P. M. Tice, who has resigned. 
Mr. McMahan comes from Arlington, S. C. 


G. A. Franklin has accepted the position as over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Orr Cotton Mills, 
Anderson, S. C. 


N. W. Garner, overseer of weaving at the Clin- 
ton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the Banna Mfg. Co., 
Goldville, S. C. 


W. Frank Walker, superintendent of the Mon- 
arch Mills, Union, S. C., has resigned to accept a 
similar position with the Brandon Mill, Greenville, 


H. E. Littlejohn, formerly designer at the Victor 
Mfg. Co., Greers, S. C., has accepted a similar po- 
sition with the Greers Mfg..Co., of the same place. 


John Patten, overseer of carding, spinning and 
twisting at the Princeton Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga., 
has resigned to accept a position with the White- 
hall Yarn Mills, Whitehall, Ga. 


Eugene Cross, formerly superintendent of the 
West Point Cotton Mills, West Point, Miss., has 
accepted a position as manager of the Taylorsville 
Cotton Mills, Taylorsville, N. C. 


A. H. Cottingham, formerly of Dillon, S. C., has 
resigned as superintendent of the Apalache Mills, 
Arlington, S. C., to accept a similar position with 
the Monarch Mill, at Union, S. C. 


P. F. Hanlin has accepted the position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Bound Brook Woolen 
Mills, Bound Brook, N. J. He comes from Ban- 
gor, Me. 


Edward E. Magner has accepted the position 
as overscer of dyeing at the Paton Mfg. Co., Sher- 
brooke. P. Q., Canada. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co., Norwalk, 
Conn. 


R. F. Coble, superintendent of the Kesler Mfg 
Co., Salisbury, N. C., has resigned to accept a 
similar position with the Hannah Pickett Mill, 
High Point. N. C. 


E. L Jones, formerly overseer of slashing and 
drawing-in at the Brandon Mill, Greenville, S. C., 
has accepted a similar position at the Westervelt 
Mill, same place. 
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W. G. Reynolds, formerly superintendent of the 
Efird Mills, Albemarle, N. C., has accepted a 


similar position at the Jennings Cotton Mill, Lum- 
berton, N. C. 


A. Noblett has accepted the position as over- 


seer of weaving at the Norris Cotton Mill, Catee- 
chee, S. C 


M. Cc. Phillips, formerly overseer of weaving 
at the Pilot Mills, Raleigh, N. C., has accepted a 
oe position at the Locke Mills, Concord, 


Noah Shealy has been promoted to overseer of 
dyeing at the Middleburg Mill, Batesburg, S. C. 


Joseph E. Shaw has been promoted to the posi- 


tion of superintendent of the Great Falls Mfg. Co., 
Rockingham, N. C 


Frank Thompson, overseer of spinning at the 
Alexander City Cotton Mills, Alexander City, Ala., 
has resigned to accept a similar position at the 
Coosa River Spinning Mills, Bon Air, Ala. 


W. A. Shoffner has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Eno Mills, Hillsboro, 
N. C. He comes from Burlington, N. C. 


Sf Jones has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Jennings Mill, Lumberton, 
m:;. <. 


Thomas C. Callaway has accepted a position as 
secretary and manager of the Milstead Mills, Mil- 
stead, Ga. He comes from Atlanta, Ga. 


Walter M. Crump has accepted the position as 
superintendent of the Peck Mfg. Co., Warrenton, 
N. C. He comes from Starkville, Miss. 


S. A. Crutchfield, overseer of carding and spin- 


ning at the Pilot Mills, Raleigh, N. C., has re- 
signed. 
C. Ballard, superintendent of the Howell 


Mills, Cherryville, N. C., has also been appointed 
superintendent of the Vivian Mills, of the same 
place. 


Hetty B. Thompson, late treasurer of the 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has been elected a director and vice-president of 
the United States Finishing Co. and will assume 
his duties February 1st, making his headquarters 
in New York City. 


Jehn W. Hillam, formerly overseer of spinning 
at the Washington Mill, Lawrence, Mass., has re- 
signed to accept a similar position with the Valley 
Worsted Mills, Providence, R. I. 


George W. Foster has recently resigned his 
position with the Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, 
Mass. 


George K. Senior has accepted a position as 
chemist for the Warren Soap Co., Watertown, 
Mass. He comes from Needham Heights, Mass. 


George Meade, formerly representative for the 
A. H. & C. B. Alling Co., Derby, Conn., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. He has 
associated himself with Chas. Chipman & Sons, 88 
Leonard St., New York City. Mr. Meade will 
look after their interests in the Middle West. 
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William Hines, overseer of dyeing at the Kent 
Mfg. Co., Centreville, R. 1., has severed his con- 
nection with that company. 


Daniel Starkey has accepted the position as 
overseer of knitting at the Middlesex Company, 
Lowell, Mass. He comes from Wilmington, Del. 


William H. Rider, late superintendent for the 
Edward T. Steel & Co., Bristol, Pa., has accepted 
a position as superintendent of the Waterhouse & 
Howard Mill, North Adams, Mass., succeeding 
James Waterhouse. Mr. Waterhouse is head de- 
signer for the miils at North Adams and Black- 
inton, Mass. 


Alfred Riendeau, second hand in the carding 
department at the Clinton Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. I., has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Bernon Mills, Georgiaville, R. I. 


Thomas Thomas, superintendent of the Bay 
State Mill, American Woolen Co., Lowell, Mass., 
has severed his connection with that company to 
accept a similar position in a large mill in Ohio. 


Thomas J. Dwire, overseer of burling and sew- 
ing at the Arden Mill, Fitchburg, Mass., has re- 
signed to accept a similar position with S. Slater 
& Sons, Webster, Mass. 


John F. Moore has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing for the Kent Mfg. Co., Cen- 
treville, R. I. 

Frank W. Seavey has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving for the Ludlow Mfg. Asso- 
ciates, Ludlow, Mass. He comes from North 
Vassalboro, Me. 

Frank J.. Durkan, overseer of weaving at the U. 
S. Worsted Co., Harrisville, R. I., has resigned to 
accept a similar position at the Premier Worsted 
Co., Bridgeton, R. I. 

T. J. Connelly, overseer of finishing at the Bound 
Brook Woolen Mills, Bound Brook, N. J., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 

Robert Russell, overseer of spooling, warping, 
twisting, slashing and drawing-in at the Nasha- 
wena Mill, New Bedford, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


W. H. Walsh, overseer of weaving for the 
Waterhouse & Howard Worsted Mill, North 
Adams, Mass., has severed his connection with 
that company. He has accepted a position as 
second hand of weaving at the Beoli Mills, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


Morris W. Wilbur has accepted the position as 
wool sorter at the LaPorte Woolen Mill, LaPorte, 
Ind. He comes from Clinton, Mich. 


E. A. Carney, overseer of carding at the 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., has severed 
his connection with that company. He has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Stephenson Un- 
derwear Co.’s branch mill at Goshen, Ind. 


J. C. Mailloux, agent of the Paragon Worsted 
Co., Providence, R. I., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company. 


Edward Amback has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the Cyril Johnson Woolen 
Co., Stafford Springs, Conn. He comes from the 


Medlicott Company, Windsor Locks, Conn., and 
succeeds A. J. Lemire. . 


Adolph Pero of Stafford Springs, Conn., has 
been appointed manager of the newly organized 
Vivia Worsted Co., of Philadelphia. 


W. W. Quinton, overseer of weaving at the Sun- 
cook Mills, Suncook, N. H., has resigned and is 
succeeded by W. T. Woodrow, of Providence, 
R..I. 


J. T. Ryan has accepted the position as over- 


seer of spinning at the U. S. Cotton Co., Central 
Falls, R. I. 


George A. Schofield, superintendent of the Aire- 
dale Mills Co., Pittsfield, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


Frank Casey, superintendent of the Garland 
Woolen Co., Staffordville, Conn., has severed his 
connection with that company. S. M. Lambert, 
who was formerly at this mill, but more recently 
with the Somerset Woolen Co., Monson, Mass., 
succeeds him. 


Joseph A. Cameron has accepted the position as 
superintendent of the Sykes Woolen Mills Co., 
Reynoldsville, Pa., succeeding William G. Rat- 
cliffe 

Louis A. Anderson has accepted the position 
as superintendent of the Wakefield Mfg. Co., 


Wakefield, R. I. He comes from Winnipauk, 
Conn. 


Frank Orkyard has accepted the position as de- 


signed for Willetts, Ltd., Chambly Canton, P. Q., 
Canada. 


James McDougall, agent of the Indian Spring 
Mill, American Woolen Co., Madison, Me., has 
succeeded F. H. Jealous as agent of the Vassal- 
boro Mills, North Vassalboro, Me. 


Fred Allen has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Waterhouse & Howard 
Worsted Mill, North Adams, Mass. He comes 
from the U. S. Worsted Co., Harrisville, R. I. 


Crawford A. Partelo has accepted the position 
as overseer of carding at the Cordaville Woolen 
Co., Cordaville, Mass. He was formerly employed 
at Marlboro, Mass. 


P. H. Walsh, for a number of years connected 
with E. Lissberger & Co., wool dealers with of- 
fices at New York and Boston, has formed a cor- 
poration to sell and deal in wool. G. E. Tylee is 
treasurer and F. T. Fahey, secretary. They have 
opened an office at 184 Summer St., Boston. 


Charles A. Buck, in charge of the worsted 
drawing for S. Slater & Sons Mill, Webster, 
Mass., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. 


Fred Birkby has accepted the position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Davenport Woolen Mills Co., 
Davenport, Ia. He comes from the Wallace & 
Smith Blanket Mills, La Porte, Ind. 


F. A. Owen, overseer of dyeing at the Daven- 
port Woolen Mills Co., Davenport, Ia., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 
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A. N. llersom has been appointed overseer of 
weaving at the Edwards Mfg. Co., Augusta, Me., 
succeeding E. M. Main. 


L. W. Irons has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving at S. Slater & Sons Mill, Webster, 
Mass. He comes from the Salt’s Textile Mfg. 
Co., Norwalk, Conn. 


B. J. Murphy has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Darling Woolen Co., Hollis- 
ton, Mass. He comes from Fall River, Mass. 


J. F. Sides has accepted the position as overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Barringer Mfg. 
Co., Rockwell, N. C. 


James Henry Ables, overseer of spooling and 
twisting at the Piedmont Mills, Piedmont, Ala., 
has resigned to accept a position as overseer of 
spinning at the Alexander City Cotton Mills, 
Alexander City, Ala. 


S. Hodgson has accepted a position with E. G. 
Carlton & Sons, Rochdale, Mass. Mr. Hodgson 
comes from Shelton, Conn., and will hold the 
position as Mr. Carlton’s assistant. 


C. S. Lord has accepted the position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Great Falls Woolen Co., 
Somersworth, N. H. He comes from Bridgton, 
Me. 


Fred W. Lane, designer and assistant superin- 
tendent of the Indian Spring Mill, Madison, Me., 
has been appointed agent to succeed James Mc- 
Dougall. 


Isaac W. Still, for a number of years bleacher 
and dyer for the Merrick Thread Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., but who resigned his position some years 
ago on account of ill health, died at his home in 
that city at the age of 80 years. He leaves a 
widow and one daughter. 


Michael J. Kelly, overseer of weaving at the 
Borden Mill, Fall River, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company. He has been in 
their employ for the past eighteen years. 


John J. Ruegg, for many years connected with 
the silk industry in this country, died at his home 
in Clifton, N. J. He was a writer of textile books 
on silk. 


Fred Williams, overseer of dressing at the U. S. 
Worsted Co., Harrisville, R. I., has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the Premier Wor- 
sted Co., Bridgeton, R. I. 


William Hesselden has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving at the Davenport Woolen 
Mills Co., Davenport, Ia. He comes from S. 
Slater & Sons, Webster, Mass. 


George W. Merrow has accepted the position 
as overseer of carding at the Hebron Mfg. Co., 
Hebronville, Mass. He comes front Lowell, 
Mass. 


John F. Maguire has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Lacon Woolen Mills, 
Lacon, Ill. He comes from Dalton, Mass. 
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Charles Boyle has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Dexter Yarn 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


William J. Murray, superintendent of the Cham- 
plain Silk Mill, Whitehall, N. Y., has been trans- 
ferred to their mill at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


M. Robert Weichert has been appointed super- 


intendent of the Duluth Woolen Mill, Duluth, 
Minn. 


John Ford has accepted the position as over- 


seer of burling and sewing at the Franklin Mills, 
Franklin. N. H. 


Nelson Calverly has accepted the position as 
overseer of burling and sewing at the Arden Mill, 
American Woolen Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Fraitkk W. Rowan has accepted the position as 


overseer of carding at the New York Mills, New 
York Mills, N. Y. 


Frank H. Elgar has accepted a position as over- 


seer of finishing at the Church’s Woolen Mill, 
Wegatchie, N. Y. 


David Menzies has been appointed overseer of 


carding at the Medlicott Co., Windsor Locks, 
Conn. 


E. J. Bourehard has accepted the position of 


ce fixer at the Niagara Textile Co., Lockport, 


Em. Johnson has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Pawcatuck Woolen Co.., 
Westerly, R. I. He comes from Pawtucket, R. I. 


J. F. Cahill has accepted the position as ma- 
chinist for Penman’s Ltd., Paris, Ont., Canada. 


D. S. Halacy has accepted the position as 


master mechanic for J. Broadbent & Son, Union- 
ville, Conn. 


V. J. Ironside has accepted the position of 
master mechanic for James & E. H. Wilson, Pitts- 
field, Mass. He comes from East Douglas, Mass. 


Charles McCarthy has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the Bay State Mills, Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., Lowell, Mass., succeeding 
George H. Thomas. 


In our December issue we reported Lawrence 
H. Love as having accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Berkshire Woolen & Wor- 
sted Co., Pittsfield, Mass. This is incorrect. On 
investigating we find we were misinformed in re- 
gard to this. 


George A. Heighway, superintendent of the 
weaving department at the Shuttleworth Mills, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., has severed his connection with 
that company. 


Leo O. Hammond has accepted the position as 


second hand of ring spinning at the Chicopee Mfg. 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Thomas Johnson, superintendent. of the Cyril 
Johnson Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, Conn., has 
severed his connection with that company. 
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DEATHS 


At a recent meeting of the Directors of the 
Stirling Mills the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Whereas, The Directors of the Stirling Mills 
have lost through death their beloved associate 
and highly esteemed agent, Albion F. Swanton, a 
man who had been continuously associated with 
their business interest for more than thirty years 
as a faithful worker and a most competent and 
efficient manager, and 

Whereas, Their memory of Mr. Swanton is one 
of most pleasant relations with a man whose even- 
ness of disposition and of temper was most re- 
markable, whose integrity was beyond question, 
who was fearless in discharge of his duty, and 
always willing tc assume his full share of the 
burden. 

Resolved. That they have lost a co-worker who 
can never be excelled and for the loss of whom 
they can but inadequately express their grief. 


John Gregson, president and treasurer of the 
Buffalo Textile Company, Buffalo, N. Y., died at 
the age of 61 years. Before going to Buffalo he 
was connected with a number of cotton mills such 
as the Merchants Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. He 
was a charter member of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


John Waterhouse, a well known woolen manu- 
facturer, died suddenly at his home in Warwick, 
R. L, as the result of a shock which he underwent 
recently. He was born in Yorkshire, Eng., 68 
years ago and came to this country in 1843, set- 
tling in Greenville, R. I. He also was superintend- 
ent at East Greenwich, R. I., and what is known as 
the Hecla Mill, Uxbridge, Mass. He is survived 
by a widow, one daughter and two sons. 


Claremon Hunt, for a number of years treasurer 
of the Sterling Dyeing & Finishing Co., which 
plant was later taken over by the U. S. Finishing 
Co., of Sterling, Conn., died suddenly at his home 
in Providence, December 8th. Mr. Hunt was as 
well as usual Thursday morning, but Friday even- 
ing was seized with an attack of acute indigestion 
and died about an hour later. He is survived by a 
wife. one son and two daughters. 


Edward A. Chace, formerly treasurer of the Sea- 
connet Mill, Fall River, Mass., and well known 
throughout the city, passed away at his home in 
Fall River on Monday afternoon, December 18th, 
of acute Brights disease, at the age of 58 years. 
He is survived by one son and a daughter. 


John Hanford Dunn, superintendent of the Tre- 
mont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, Mass., and a prom- 
inent mill man of that city, died December 23d at 
his home in that city at the age of 58 years. Mr. 
Dunn was born in England. Since coming to this 
country he was connected with several large mills 
in the New England States and New York State. 
He had been ill for a few weeks, and is survived 
by a wife, three daughters and two sons. 


Thomas Allen Hersey, overseer of weaving at 
the Jackson Co., Nashua, N. H., died suddenly, 
December 25th, at his home in that city. Two 
years ago he had an apoplectic attack which left 
his health impaired. He had attended to his du- 
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ties at the mill regularly until they closed Satur- 
day at noon and had visited his wife at Concord, 
N. H. Mr. Hersey was born in the State of 
Maine, Jan. 9, 1852. He is survived by his wife, 
their only son having been killed in a railroad 
accident several years ago. 


James Henderson, general manager of the Lud- 
low Mfg. Associates, Ludlow, Mass., died at his 
home in Ludlow, December 22d, in his sixty-third 
year, aiter an illness of several months. He was 
able to attend to his duties up to the time of his 
death. Mr. Henderson was one of the foremost 
residents of Ludlow and was also preminent in 
Masonic circles. 


J. Harper Smith, a wealthy retired woolen 
manufacturer, died suddenly at his home in Som- 
erville, N. J., at the age of 77 years. For more 
than fe rty years he was associated with Feinstein 
Bros. of Raritan, N. J., in the manufacture of 
woolen goods. He had drawn several checks to 
be given to servants for Christmas gifts when he 
fell into his wife’s arms and died instantly. Harry 
Smith, who was superintendent of the Somerset 
Woolen Mill, Raritan, N. J., and who died three 
years ago, was his only son. 


John A. Faulkner, one of the best known and 
most prominent woolen mill men, died December 
21st at his home in Lowell, Mass. He was born 
in Billerica, Mass., Mar. 14, 1855, and educated in 
the public schools. He was admitted to the firm 
of L. W. Faulkner & Sons, woolen manufacturers, 
which is now known as the Bay State Mill, Amer- 
ican Woolen Co. Mr. Faulkner was a thirty-sec- 
ond degree Mason and was connected with many 
organizations in that city. He is survived by a 
wife, one son and two daughters. 


James G. Marshall, paymaster at the Boott Mill, 
Lowell, Mass., for over thirty-three years, died at 
his home, December 13th, at the advanced age of 
73 years. He had retired from active business 
some time ago on account of his health. He is 
survived by a widow and one daughter. 


Wm. G. Hackstaff, a retired woolen manufac- 
turer and who formerly lived at Middletown, 
Conn., died at his home in Morristown, N. J., of 
heart disease. He was 70 years of age and is sur- 
vived by a brother, Alexander Hackstaff of New 
York City. 


Benjamin T. Lewis, superintendent of the Aber- 
foyle Textile Mill, Chester, Pa., died suddenly 
while returning to his home in a cab. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and six children. 


Arthur W. Parmelee, president of the American 
Card Clothing. Co., and formerly president and 
treasurer of the Wire Goods Co., of Worcester, 
Mass., died December 22d at the age of 60 years. 
He was born in Utica, N. Y., and served in the 
Civil War. 


Ferdinand Lowenthal, secretary and treasurer of 
the Long Island Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died af his home in Manhattan, N. Y., on Sunday, 


December 24th. He was taken suddenly ill and 
expired within a few hours. Heart disease was 
the cause of his death. He leaves a wife and one 
daughter, and was born in Wurtemburg, Germany, 
fifty-six years ago. 
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COTTON. 


New Mills. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. The new cotton 
mill headed by O. A. Robbins of Charlotte will be 
known as the Thayer Mfg. Co. The capital stock 
will be $500,000 and a 25,000-spindle and 500-loom 
mill will be built at Charlotte near the Hoskins 
Mill. Plans for buildings are being prepared by 
Mr. Robbins, who will be the engineer in charge 
and secretary and treasurer of the company. 








Pennsylvania, Norristown. Capital has been 
subscribed for a new cotton mill and land on which 
to erect buildings has been donated by Adam 
Scheidt of the Adam Scheidt Brewing Co. The 
site is cn the Stony Creek branch of the Reading 
Railway. a short distance from the middle of the 
city. The plant will contain at first 10,000 ring 
spindles on which carded cotton yarns, about 20s 
counts, will be made. Ultimately it is the intention 
of the company to have 60,000 ring spindles to be 
equally divided between carded and combed yarns. 
A corporation will be formed with capital stock of 
$600,000 and A. H. Gulliver, manager of the Wyo- 
ming Spinning Co., will have charge and be gen- 
eral manager. The buildings are to be of cement 
and concrete construction, modern in every re- 
spect, and work will be started not later than 
February 1. An earlier report to the effect that 
the proposed new company would take over the 
plant and business of the Wyoming Spinning Co. 
and enlarge it is incorrect, for as noted in another 
part of this issue Tonner & Moyer, who occupy 
a portion of the building occupied by the Wyo- 
ming Spinning Co., have leased the equipment of 
the latter concern and will operate it after January 
I, making yarns for their own use and for sale. 






















Texas, Post City. A cotton sheeting mill will 
be established at Post City by C. W. Post, the 
cereal food manufacturer of Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mr. Post expects to build a mill of 10,000 spindles 
to use the cotton produced on his 200,000 acres of 
land outlying Post City. The initial cost will be 
about $400,000. The product will be finished 
sheetings, cut, hemmed, laundered and ready for 
use. All operations will be done from unginned 
cotton to finished sheetings. H. W. Fairbanks 
of Dallas, Tex., will have general supervision of 
the mill, which it is expected will be in operation 
in time for the 1912 cotton crop. 























Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Danielson. A shipment of new 
looms recently. arrived for the Connecticut Mills 
Co., giving total equipment of 50 looms. Cotton 
fabrics are manufactured from Sea Island and 
Egyptian cottons. 


Connecticut, Uncasville. Work has been started 
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on an. addition to the plant of the Uncasville Mfg. 
Co. The beaming department is to be enlarged. 


*Georgia, Rome. Three thousand new spindles 
and 41 new looms will be installed in the brick 


addition recently completed for the Anchor Duck 
Mills. 


*Georgia, Tallapoosa. New machinery is now 
being installed to fill up the space in the buildings 
of the Tallapoosa Mills, Inc. The mill was orig- 
inally planned to contain 12,000 spindles and the 
new installation consists of 2,040 spindles and pre- 
paratory machinery which increases the plant from 
about 10,000 spindles to 12,288 spindles. The 


power plant was designed to drive this extra ma- 
chinery. 


New Hampshire, Claremont. The addition to 
the Monadnock Mills, into which the equipment 
formerly operated by the Union Mfg. Co. of Pe- 
terboro is to be installed, is nearly completed and 
in readiness for the additional machinery. Fifty- 
eight freight cars will be necessary to move the 
machinery from Peterboro to Claremont. 


North Carolina, Asheville. Announcement is 
made that the Asheville Cotton Mills, which shut 
down indefinitely last June, will resume operations 
at once. This is accompanied by reports that 
enlargements and improvements calling for an 
expenditure of about $50,000 will be made, includ- 
ing the’ construction of a new dye house and new 
tenements for operatives. 


*North Carolina, Belmont. Heretofore carding 
machinery in the Maiestic Mfg. Co.’s mill has 
been run extra time to take care of the spinning. 
After the new equipment now being put in, which 
includes 10 cards, 4 combers, 1 slubber, 1 first in- 
termediate, 2 second intermediates and 7 jack 
frames, is installed, the departments will be evenly 
balanced. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. Plans are in prep- 
aration for an addition to be built to the plant of 
the Mayes Mfg. Co. at Mayesworth. Contract is 
said to have been awarded for new machinery 
equipment to be installed in the addition. 


North Carolina, Forest City. It is reported that 
preparations are being made to begin work on an 
addition to the Florence Mills. Recently new 
equipment was installed in the finishing depart- 
ment. 


North Carolina, Granite Falls. Contract has 
been awarded by the Granite Falls Mfg. Co. for 
the equipment of a steam power plant. A build- 
ing for this plant has been in course of construc- 
tion for some time. 





North Carolina, King’s Mountain. The addition 
being built for the Phoenix Mfg. Co. will be 72 
by 8o ft., and will be completed about the middle 
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of January. As noted previously, twister spindles 
will be installed. No other changes are contem- 
plated at the present time. 


North Carolina, Landis. It is reported that the 
stockholders of the Corriher Mills Co. have de- 
cided to equip the mill for the manufacture of 
sheetings. The building was completed over a 
year ago. C. J. Deal, secretary and treasurer of 
the Linn Mills Co. of Landis is president of the 
Corriher Mills Co. 


*North Carolina, Marion. On December 21 
stockholders of the Marion Mfg. Co. will vote on 
a proposition to issue an additional $300,000 stock 
to pay for the enlargements now under way. Good 
progress is being made on the construction of the 
addition. 


North Carolina, Rockingham. Four new spin- 
ning frames have been purchased by the Hannah 
Pickett Mills. An enlargement, 100 by 235 ft., was 
built to the plant in 1910. 


North Carolina, Wendell. Improvements are 
being made in the power plant of the Whitley 
Mfg. Co., including the installation of a Corliss 
engine and some other changes. This is a small 
plant of 2.700 ring spindles operated on cotton 
hosiery yarns. si 


Pennsylvania, Glen Riddle. Additions and im- 


provements have been made to the dyeing and 
bleaching house of the Estate of Danel Lees, in- 
cluding the installation of one of the latest im- 
proved filters built by Hungerford & Terry, Inc., 
Philadelphia, which has capacity of 50,000 gallons 


per day. This company manufactures upholstery 
velours on 40 narrow and 8 broad looms. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Work has been 
started excavating for the foundation for a new 
brick addition to the Globe Mill of the Manville 
Co., 50 by 50 ft., 1 story high, to be equipped as 
a picker room. 


South Carolina, Chester. Six hundred and forty 
looms will be in.talled in the new weave shed of 
the Wylie Mill. This equipment will be set up 
soon after the first of the year, or as soon as the 
building is ready to receive it. Good progress is 
being made on construction work. 


*South Carolina, Greers. The addition to the 
plant of the Greers Mfg. Co., which was started 
in the late summer, is completed and machinery 
is being set up. The new equipment will consist 
of 14,000 spindles and 450 looms. 


*South Carolina, Whitmire. Contract has been 
awarded by the Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co. for en- 
largements and improvements at a total cost of 


$600,000 


South Carolina, Woodruff. Contract for 6 cards 
and 2,400 spindles has been awarded by the W. S. 
Gray Cotton Mill. 2/30s to 2/50s combed Peeler 
yarns on skeins, warps and cones are manufactured 
on 11,520 spindles. W.H. Gray is the buyer. 


Tennessee, Shelbyville. It is reported that con- 
tract has been awarded by the Sylvan Cotton Mills 
for additional spindles and looms. 
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Mills Starting Up. 


Georgia, Atlanta. The old Elizabeth Cotton 
Mills, which have been shut down since last spring 
owing to bankruptcy proceedings, have been put 
in operation by the Martel Mfg. Co., a new cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the State of 
New York, with capital stock of $200,000. In 
October the property was purchased by G. E. 
Huggins of the Farish-Stafford Co. of New York, 
for $81,000. Since the purchase a force of men has 
been at work repairing and putting things in 
shape. Fancy weave goods will be made on dobby 
looms under the management of W. C. Martin, 
secretary of the company, formerly of Atlanta, but 
later connected with the Exposition Cotton Mills 
and the Farish-Stafford Co., and J. E. Yar- 
borough, the former superintendent. 


Georgia, La Grange. It is expected the Dunson 
Mills will begin manufacturing by Jan. 1. Work 
was started on buildings last April, including a 
2-story main mill and a 1-story weave shed, 132 by 
572 ft. These buildings are practically completed 
and the equipment is now being installed. Power 
will be furnished by a complete steam plant to 
drive equipment of 20000 spindles and 400 looms 
to be operated on ducks, drills, sheetings, twills 
and similar goods. The capital stock of this con- 
cern is $500,000. J. E. Dunson is president; T. J. 
Thornton, treasurer and W. S. Dunson, superin- 
tendent and buyer. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The carding depart- 
ment in the new Charlton Mills is in full opera- 
tion and many of the spinning frames have been 
started. Spoolers and warpers are being filled up 
and, as many of the looms have been set in place, 
it is expected that cloth will be produced early 
next month. Fine and fancy cotton goods will be 
made. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. Pierce Bros., 
Ltd., will start up the plant on full production as 
a result of orders received. It is said that part 
of the machinery which has not been in operation 
since the mill was built will be started up. 


*Mississippi, Meridian. It was recently reported 
that the Meridian Cotton Mills would be reorgan- 
ized and the plant started up after an idleness 
extending over several months. I. Marks, H. M. 
Threefoot, E. Cahn and other business men of 
Meridian have organized the Lauderdale Cotton 
Mills with capital stock of $130,000 to succeed the 
old company and the mill will shortly be put in 
operation. 


North Carolina, Bessemer City. The Osage 
Mfg. Co., which has not been in operation since 
last May, will resume manufacturing about the 
first of the year. This was decided at a recent 
meeting of the stockholders. 


Vermont, Burlington. It is reported the Chace 
Mills, which have been idle since early in the 
summer, will resume operations soon. John H. 
Estes and Joseph A. Baker, president and treas- 
urer, respectively, were here recently from Fall 
River, looking over the plant and noting what 
work is necessary before manufacturing is re- 
sumed. It is rumored that some new machinery 











will be installed. During the period of idleness 
many repairs and alterations have been made, in- 
cluding a new roof on the weave room and repairs 
on the dam. 

—_— oO — 


WOOLEN. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Central Village. An addition is to 
be built for the Central Worsted Co. to be used 
for weaving. Material is arriving. This concern 
has bought the looms of the Danielson Worsted 
Co. at Danielson, and will put them in the new 
addition, giving them a total of 30 looms. The 
present plant is being operated day and night. 


Maine, Lisbon Falls. Work has been started on 
a new dye house for the Worumbo Mfg. Co. 
Temple Bros. of Lewiston have the construction 
contract. 


Maine, Skowhegan. The new boilers have been 
installed in the Anderson Mills of the American 
Woolen Co. to take the place of three old boilers. 
The new equipment will increase the steam capa- 
city about one-third. 


Maine, Springvale. The new equipment of the 
Springvale Spinning Co. is being put in place as 
fast as space is completed in the addition. 


Massachusetts, Farnumsville. Two 50 h. p. 
motors are being put in the Wuskanut Mill, S. 
Slater & Sons, Inc. Power will be supplied from 
the wires of the Worcester Suburban Electric Co. 


Massachusetts, Millbury. A new iron smoke 
stack is being erected at No. 2 Mill of the Mayo 
Woolen Co. 


*Massachusetts, North Adams. Contract for 
rebuilding the boiler house of the Johnson Mills, 
recently acquired by the Hoosac Worsted Mills, 
and for general repairs of all sorts, including put- 
ting new roofs on the buildings, has been awarded 
to H. C. Wood & Co. and work has been started. 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. New equipment is 
being installed in the spinning department of the 
Davis & Brown Woolen Co. to replace five old 
jacks that have been broken up. The plant is shut 
down until January 8. 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. A 25 h. p. boiler is 
being installed by the Uxbridge Worsted Co. to 
increase the capacity of the power plant. A plan 
is being considered to do away with the expensive 
hauling of fuel by erecting a trestle across the 
river for a narrow gauge railroad where cars can 
be filled at the tracks of the railroad company and 
be run directly into the boiler room of the mill. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. A new set of cards, 
a 300-spindle mule and 14 new looms are to be 
installed in the plant of the Geo. E. Duffy Mfg. 
Co. and construction is now under way to provide 
space for this increase. This will be completed 
about February 1. Geo. E. Duffy is president, 
treasurer and buyer. 


Minnesota, Fergus Falls. Arrangements are be- 
ing made by the Fergus Falls Woolen Mills to en- 
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large the plant. It is estimated that about $20,000 
will be expended. Blankets, flannels, also ribbed 
underwear and fancy knit goods are manufactured. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The Niagara Shawl 
Co., previously reported removing to a new loca- 
tion, has established its plant at 99 River St. 
Worsted honeycomb and fancy woven shawls are 
manufactured on present equipment of 8 looms 
and this number will shortly be increased. Mi- 
chael. Myers is the proprietor and buyer. 


New York, Cohoes. Frank B. Graves, waste 
manufacturer and dealer of Albany, has purchased 
the Commercial Mill, formerly operated by the 
Roff Underwear Co. on sweaters. This is a six- 
set mill. Mr. Graves intends to dismantle it and 
equip with the latest improved garnett machinery 
for the manufacture of cotton, wool, worsted and 
merino shoddies, etc. According to plans, the 
plant will be newly equipped and in operation 
about March 1, 1912. 


New York, Little Falls. Work has been started 
on the erection of an addition to’the plant of the 
Little Fails Felt Shoe Co. to be of modern brick 
construction. 


North Carolina, Elkin. A concrete dam has 
been built by the Chatham Mfg. Co., which in- 
creases the water power available for the mill. 


*Nova Scotia, Amherst. Among other changes 
to be made at the Hewson Woolen Mills is the 
lengthening of the spinning mules. It has been 
reported previously that the controlling interest 
of this company has been secured by Stansfield’s, 
Ltd.. and that enlargements may be built in the 
spring, which is probably correct, although the 
arrangements for the controlling interest to be 
taken over by Stansfield’s, Ltd., have not yet been 
completed. Nothing will be finally decided in 
regard to enlargements until this matter is defi- 
nitely settled. 


Pennsylvania, New Cumberland. The Susque- 
hanna Woolen Co., manufacturers of woolen blan- 
kets on 3 sets and 30 looms, with dyeing, finish- 
ing and bleaching department, are erecting a 
three-story brick addition, 52 by 60 feet. The first 
floor of the structure will be used for dyeing pur- 
poses and the installation of 10 new broad looms. 
The spinning department on the second floor will 
be increased by another set and the third floor 
will be devoted to finishing purposes. A new 
power plant was installed by the company several 
months ago for both electric and steam power. 


Rhode Island, Bristol. The small addition to 
the Cranston Worsted Mills, under construction, is 


for a power plant. It will be completed in about 
three months. 


Vermont, Burlington. A building at the corner 
of Battery and King Sts. has been leased by the 
American Woolen Co. and repairs and alterations 
are in progress to prepare it for burling and mend- 
ing departments which were burned out recently 
in the destruction of the Hibbard Block. 


*Vermont, Springfield. At the present time the 
John T. Slack Corp., which recently merged the 
plants of John T. Slack and W. H. H. Slack & 
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Bro., are putting in 15 additional sets of cards 
which they expect to be ready for operation about 
January 1. It is the company’s intention to build 
a cement dye house in the spring, as recently 
noted, and other additions are contemplated, but 
have not been definitely decided upon. 


West Virginia, Keyser. An additional building 
will be erected by the Patchett Worsted Co. and 
machinery installed to manufacture woolen goods. 
At present worsted yarns are manufactured on 
equipment of 4 cards, 5 combs and 2,400 spindles. 


Wisconsin, Baraboo. The Island Woolen Co 


has resumed manufacturing after an idleness of 
two months, during which a new flume was built 
which will increase the power capacity. 


Wisconsin, Sheboygan Falls. Four new looms 
are being installed by the Brickner Woolen 
Mills Co. to replace old equipment. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Massachusetts, Franklin. Machinery is being 
Started gradually at the new plant of the Clark- 
Cutler-McDermott Co., and it is expected that it 
will be running in full at an early date. 


Massachusetts, Wales. The Berkley Woclen 
Mill, later known as the Massachusetts Textile 
Mfg. Co., has been leased for one year to the 
Germania Mills of Holyoke, who will put the plant 
in operation at once. Men are at work making 
repairs and putting things in shane to begin 
yperations. The mill contains 4 sets of cards and 
20 looms, which will be operated in connection 
with the Holyoke mill of the Germania Co. This 
plant is run by steam and water power and has 
finishing department and dye house for raw stock, 
yarn and piece dyeing. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Massachusetts, Rockville. The American Felt 
Co. has decided to close the Rockville mill in- 
definitely. Current reports that the mill will be 
dismantled and the equipment removed to other 
mills of the company are premature, as no decision 
in regard to this step has been reached, although 
it is believed that the felt company will not start 
up the mill again. 


New Mills. 


Illinois, Chicago. The Chicago Hosiery Mills 
Co., recently incorporated, will locate at 2100 
Marshall Boulevard, and will take over the equip- 
ment formerly operated at 1935 W. 13th St., under 
the style of the Eagle Hosiery Mills, by H. M. 
Kahn, which will be increased by the addition of 
20 new machines for the manufacture of hosiery. 
Theo. Bear, a manufacturer of children’s cloaks, 
now at 107 S. Market St., is secretary of the new 
Chicago Hosiery Mills Co. and will move his plant 
to the same building. The product of the hosiery 
plant will consist of medium grade hosiery for 
men, women and children, to be sold direct. Julius 
Heldman is president; H: M. Kahn, vice-presi- 
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dent; Isaac Deutch, treasurer, and Theo. 
secretary. 


*Indiana, Goshen. The new Rock Run Mills 
started operations January 1. Alterations have 
been conipleted on the building and the plant has 
been practically fully equipped to manufacture 
men’s fine gauge flat web underwear of wool, cot- 
ton and merino, and includes 2 sets of wool cards 
and 1,200 spindles. Steam and electricity will be 
used for motive power. As noted previously, the 
capital stock is $75,000, of which $70,000 is paid in. 
W. L. Stephenson is treasurer, and D. K. Stephen- 
son, superintendent and buyer. These men are 
sons of B. C. Stephenson of the Stephenson Un- 
derwear Mills at South Bend. 


*Maine, Ellsworth. As an inducement for the 
projected knitting mill to be established here the 
Bar Harbor & Union River Power Co. will furnish 
electric power, if the mill is established within six 
months, at an unusually low rate for one year with 
an agreement to charge at the end of that period 
not more than three cents per kw. The owners of 
the Union Shoe Factory where it is proposed to 
establish the knitting plant have made a liberal 
offer of free rent for the building for a period of 
three years with option of purchase at the end of 
that period for $5,000. A stock company will be 
formed with $15,000 capital supplied by the manu- 
facturers, who it is understood are Philadelphia 
men, and $15,000 subscribed by local citizens and 
business men. The project is being agitated with 
zeal and it is probable the plant will be established. 
C. L Morang is chairman of the committee of the 
Merchants Association which has the matter in 
hand. 

*Massachusetts, East Douglas. The foundation 
for the mill to be occupied by the new Tallyho 
Knitting Co. is being put in and the building, 
which will be a 2-story structure to cost about 
$3,000, will be rushed to completion. A few ma- 
chines will be set up in the loft of the town water 
pumping station at once to turn out a line of sam- 
ples. As noted previously, this concern will man- 
ufacture sweaters. Ernest A. Wye, formerly of 
Needham, is the manager. 


New York, Cold Spring. The C. F. Hoag Co. 
of Poughkeepsie have just started a branch glove 
and mitten plant at Cold Spring which will give 
employment to about 1oo hands and be in opera- 
tion early in January. Another branch plant is 
operated by this concern at Milton. 


New York, Johnstown. The Wessels Knitting 
Co. has been organized by Irvin and Bert Wessels 
and Everett and Martin Kennedy to manufacture 
seamless knit glove linings. The Wessels brothers 
have been manufacturing at 6 Spring St. under 
the style of the Adirondack Knitting Mill. 


Ohio, Cincinnati. About a year ago we re- 
ported that P. Goldsmith’s Sons contemplated 
starting a knitting plant to make baseball stock- 
ings. The plant will be established in January at 
John and Findlay Sts. to make golf and athletic 
hosiery, sweaters and bathing suits of cotton, wool 
and worsted, using 2/1os cotton, 2/20s and 4/18s 
worsted. Hugo Goldsmith will attend to the buy- 
ing. 


Bear, 
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Ohio, Cleveland. The Keller Knitting Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000 
and will make the better grades of men’s, boys’ 
and possibly some ladies’ knit coats, selling them 
to the retail trade. Manufacturing will be started 
with 11 knitting machines and 6 sewing machines. 
The temporary address is 7108 Hough Ave., but 
after February 1 the factory will be located at 1538 
East 49th St. Wm. A. Keller, connected with the 
May Co., a large department store in Cleveland, 
heads this new company. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. A new. concern 
known as the Rexall Knitting Co. has leased the 
fourth floor of the building at 18 North Church 
St. and will install as initial equipment ten knit- 
ting machines for manufacturing a line of fine silk 
neckties. The company will be incorporated with 
capital stock of $10,000. G. W. Martin, formerly 
superintendent of the Southdown Knitting Co., 
will be superintendent of the new plant. The pro- 
duction will be sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. T. P. McCutcheon 
& Bro., Inc., of 11th and Arch Sts., have leased 
the upper floor of the mill at 249 Cullon St., Ger- 
mantown, in which they have installed 12 knitters, 
which they are operating on .fine silk neckwear, 
which they are selling direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Continental 
Eiderdown Co., Lena and Armat Sts., with Wil- 
son H. Brown as president; Stanley R. Stager, 
treasurer, and Arthur J. Unsworth, manager, are 
operating 24 spring needle knitters and 4 latch 
needle knitters on eiderdowns, selling the produc- 
tion through Brown & Bowers, Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John B. Barker, 
formerly of the firm of Clark & Barker, is operat- 
ing 24 knitters and 5 sewing machines on women’s 
seamless cotton and mercerized hosiery under the 
name of the Matrik Hosiery Company at 5120 
Wakefield St., Germantown. The production is 
sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Pottsville. The Acme Knitting 
Co., Fegley & Graver proprietors, have installed 
8 knitters on which they are manufacturing a line 
of women’s ribbed vests. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. A hosiery plant to 
have in the neighborhood of fifty machines at the 
start is to be established by the Standard Textile 
€o., incorporated in November with capital stock 
of $100,000, as reported. The concern has an office 
at 512 Howard Bldg., Providence. J. Frank: Sun- 
derland is vice-president. Other men interested 
are John T. McKee and John E. Boland. 


*Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The Koenig Knitting 
Co., recently reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $5,000, has established a hosiery plant, 
consisting of six machines, at 390 Hanover St., 
and employment is given to four hands. Charles 
H. Koenig is president and superintendent and 
Eugene C. Koenig is treasurer. 


*Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Armin Rosenberg, 
3218 1/2 McKinley Blvd., is interested in starting 
a new plant for the manufacture of fancy knit 
goods. A company is to be formed under the 
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style of the Reliable Knitting Works, of which 
Armin Rosenberg will be president, treasurer and 
buyer, and Samuel Rosenberg, superintendent. 
The capital stock will be $5,000. Manufacturing 
will begin with equipment of 12 knitting machines 
and Mr. Rosenberg expects that everything will 
be in readiness to begin the production of goods 
by the first of January. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Canada, Ontario, Walkerton. S. A. Rife & 
Co. will operate the old plant of the Walkerton 
Hosiery Co. which they recently purchased, and 
expect to start up in about a month, or as soon 
as the power dam now building is completed. This 
concern has been manufacturing clothing in 
Walkerton, employing about 20 people. S. A. 
Rife is the buyer. 


*Illinois, Collinsville. The branches of the 
Chester Knitting Mills formerly operated at 
Sparta and Pinkneyville have been combined in 


the new mill at Collinsville. The main plant is at 
Chester 


Illinois, Joliet. An increase has been made in 
the equipment of the Buchanan-Lawrence Co. to 
2 cards, 12 knitting machines and 15 sewing ma- 
chines. Lamb’s wool soles and crocheted slippers 
are made and 2/30s to 2/20s and 4/20s worsted 
and merino yarns are bought. W. M. Buchanan 
is president and buyer. 


*Indiana, Fort Wayne. The work of building 
the new addition for the Wayne Knitting Mills has 
been carried to a point where machinery can be 
installed and equipment that has been imported is 
expected to arrive in a few days. This new ma- 
chinery will make necessary the employment of 
200 more hands. The basement and fourth floor 
of the new mill-awill be used for storage, while the 
other floors will be equipped with machinery. A 
large water storage tank is being placed on the 
new building. The office quarters have been un- 
dergoing repairs and rearrangements for the past 
few weeks and a private telephone exchange has 
been installed. 


*Maine, Brunswick. Turner C. Hunton, pro- 
prietor of the Brunswick Knitting Mill, who re- 
cently reestablished this plant following the fire of 
a year ago, will add to the present equipment of 
ten knitting machines some time in the spring. 
Women’s gauze stockings are manufactured, 220- 
needle goods, with high spliced heel and double 
sole, 


Missouri, St. Louis. During the coming spring 
the finishing plant and office of the Chester Knit- 
ting Mills, Chester, Ill., will be moved to the fac- 
tory building at 4th and Spruce Sts., St. Louis, 
which the company leased for a period of ten 
years. Changes are to be made in the building 
to adapt it for dyeing and finishing, as noted in.an 
earlier report. After these changes are made all 
the finishing for the plants at Chester and.Collins- 
ville, Ill., will be done in St. Louis. 


New Jersey, Bloomfield. Blanchard & Price of 
142 Fifth Ave., New York, are operating a plant 
here on knitted silk neckties in which they have 
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recently installed one of the latest improved silk 
winders. 


New Jersey, Camden. There is a good prespect 
that the knitting department of the Highland 
Worsted Mills will be doubled during the coming 
year. This department contains at present 9 flat 
knitting machines and 8 sewing machines operated 
on Shaker sweaters. H. G. Balderston is_ the 
superiniendent. 


New York, Elmira. Contract has been awarded 
by the Ironwear Hosiery Co. for additional ma- 
chinery. 


New York, Highland. Two electric motors 
have been installed in the Highland Knitting Mill 
to take the place of a gasoline engine which has 
heretofore supplied power. 


New York, New York City. The Franklin 
Knitting Mills at 511 E. 72d St., who are operat- 
ing a plant on the manufacture of knitted silk 
neckties, have recently installed one of the latest 
improved necktie steamers and finishing machines. 


New York, New York City. The Leinkram 
Knitting Mills, 777 Broadway, manufacturers of 
knit ties, contemplate making an addition to their 
plant. Plans have not been completed. Max 
Leinkram 1s buyer and superintendent. 


New York, St. Johnsville. The large addition to 
the Royal Dept. of the Union Mills which has 
been under construction for several months has 
been completed and a sprinkler system installed. 
The addition will allow the company to practically 
double the output of this department and give em- 
ployment to about 200 extra hands when fully 
equipped. The new structure is two stories and 
basement, 239 feet long. Knitting and finishing 
machinery is to be installed, but probably nothing 
will be done in this direction until spring, as full 
details of the new machinery have not been de- 
cided. 


North Carolina, Durham. The Durham Hosiery 
Mills have contracted with the Southern Power 


Co. for electric power to operate the plant at East 
Durham. 


North Carolina, Newton. New knitting ma- 
chinery is being installed in the plant of the 
Fidelity Hosiery Mills, Inc., to make a finer grade 
of hosiery. It is stated further that when the pro- 
posed addition is completed other fine gauge ma- 
chines will be added and a line of silk hosiery 
made. 


*Ohio, Toledo. Four knitting machines and one 
ribber represent the increase recently made by the 
Dolphin Hosiery Co. 


Pennsylvania, Lehighton. The Carbon Knitting 
Co. is manufacturing women’s and children’s flat 
underwear and union suits on 7 knitters and 8 
sewing machines and reports being exceedingly 
busy. The company has in contemplation the in- 
stallation of sufficient new machinery to double 
the production. Walter Drumheller is superin- 
tendent and buyer. 


Pennsylvania, New Cumberland. The New 
Cumberland Knitting Mills, of which J. J. Baygh- 
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man is the president and treasurer, and W. M. 
Smith, superintendent, manufacturing seamless 
cotton half hose on 81 knitters, 20 ribbers, 15 
loopers and 36 embroidering machines, are very 
busy. For the purpose of increasing their facili- 
ties they have recently built a new addition, 72 by 
38 feet, two stories and basement, of brick. New 
loopers and knitting machines, which have not yet 
been ordered, will be installed at a later date. 


They sell through Robert P. Steele & Co., New 
York. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Modern Knit- 
ting Mills now at 310 Carpenter St., with S. 
Aarons, Hyman Shorr and William Gordon as 
owners, are manufacturing a line of silk knitted 
ties on 5 knitters and 1 sewing machine. The 
plant will be removed to other quarters some time 
during the coming year and enlarged and ladies’ 
worsted hand knitted caps will also be manufac- 
tured. They sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. According to report 
the Oneida-Regal Textile Co., whose main plant 
in Philadelphia is lecated at- 2d and Allegheny 
Aves., with a dye house at Tioga and Aramingo 
Sts., contemplates the building of a new plant for 
dyeing in which they will install new equipment. 
Robt. Lee is supé¢rintendent of this department. 
This is one of the mills of the Oneida-Regal Tex- 
tile Co. which combined knitting mills in Water- 
ville, Syracuse, Stittville and Oneida, New York 
and Philadelphia during the past year. Chas. A. 
Byington of Utica, N. Y., is the general buyer. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The H. L. Munz 
Hosiery Co., whose plant at 2707-13 N, Palethorp 
St., was destroyed by fire some time ago, is again 
in full operation on high grade silk hosiery. The 
mill is very busy. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Modern Knit- 
ting Mills have removed from 310 Carpenter St. 
to 18 North 4th St., where larger quarters have 
teen secured. Two new knitting machines will be 
installed. Knitted silk neckties are manufactured. 


Pennsylvania, Pottstown. The Gold Seal Ho- 
siery Mills, who succeeded to the business of the 
Gold Seal Knitting Mill, and whose plant was 
burned out several months ago, have opened of- 
fices at 55 South Evans St., with the intention of 
securing other quarters and equipping for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing cotton, silk and mercerized 
hosiery for men and women. They are now buy- 
ing hosiery from other manufacturers for the pur- 
pose of supplying their trade until their new plant 
is in operation. S. D. Davenport is the president 
and manager and E. D. Gudebrod, treasurer. 


Pennsylvania, Pottstown. The Vaughan Knit- 
ting Co., of which Andrew Vaughan is the presi- 
dent and superintendent, is very busy with busi- 
ness booked for both immediate and future de- 
livery. New additions to the plant have been 
erected and preparations are being made for their 
equipment. The plant is run on silk and mercer- 
ized half hose of the highest grade, which is sold 
direct from the mill. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The American Hosiery 
Mfg. Co., reported incorporated a short time ago 
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with authorized capital stock of $150,000, succeeds 
\. F. Barto, a manufacturer of seamless hosiery 
t Chestnut and Miflin Sts. A. F. Barto has been 
lected president and L. O. Barto, secretary and 
reasurer. It is planned to enlarge the plant and 
put branded hosiery on the market. At present 50 
knitting machines, 10 ribbers and 5 loopers are 
operated on 144 to 200-needle goods. 


Pennsylvania, Robesonia. A new boiler has 
been installed in the Robesonia Knitting Mills, 
manufacturers of seamless cotton half hose. 


Pennsylvania, Slatington. An increase has been 
made in the equipment of the Crystal Knitting 
Mills, giving them 85 knitting machines and 14 
lcopers. The concern is manufacturing men’s 
seamless half hose and reports doing an excellent 
business. 


Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre. Marshall & Hohl, 
have changed the name of their plant from the 
Diamond City Knitting Mill to the Anthracite 
Hosiery Mills. The mill, which has been shut 
down for several months, is being re-equipped with 
15 new knitters for making 220-needle women’s 
seamless hosiery, to take the place of 176-needle 
goads which they made in the past. Samples are 
now on the market and the plant is expected to be 
in operation within a short time. 


Wisconsin, Beaver Dam. The Paramount Knit- 
ting Co. of Chicago has purchased the building of 
the old Beaver Dam Cotton Mills and it is re- 
ported will eventually use all the space for a “mit- 
ting factory. The main building is 3 stories iigh 
with about 55,000 sq. ft. of floor space. For /ome 
time past the Paramount Knitting Co. has leased 
one of the floors. 


*Wisconsin, Portage. In the spring the Port- 
age Hosiery Co. expect to build a fireproof ware- 
house. Repairs are now being made on the old 
warehouse recently damaged by fire 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Maryland, Thurmont. At the branch of the 
Union Mfg. Co., 20 latch needle cylinder knitting 
machines have been installed and are operating 
on cotton seamiess half hose. All goods made at 
this branch are sent to the mill at Frederick un- 
finished and all purchases are made at the main 
mill. 10s to 20s cotton yarns are used. 


*Michigan, Ypsilanti. The Oak Knitting Co. of 
Syracuse, N. Y., has secured the plant and trade 
marks of the Yysilanti Underwear Co. and will 
operate the mill as a branch, calling it Oak Knit- 
ting Co., Mill No. 3. The mill is a 6-story build- 
ing on the bank of the Huron River, with 160 
water h. p., containing 250 knitting machines and 
150 sewing machines for making men’s, women’s 
and children’s union suits, two piece underwear, 
tights and similar goods. Fifteen new knitting ma- 
chines will be added to this equipment. The mill 
will be put in operation late in January, under the 
management of John B. Bringloe, formerly of 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. The buying will be done 
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by A. G. Velasko of Syracuse, treasurer of the 
Oak Knitting Co. 


New Jersey, Camden. The Camden Manufactur- 
ing Co. is the name of the new concern, which will 
soon be incorporated, and which has recently 
taken over the plant formerly operated by the 
Merrimac Manufacturing Co., at West and Senate 
Sts. The new owners are now putting the machin- 
ery, consisting of ten knitters and ten sewing ma- 
chines, into conditicn for the manufacture of wo- 
men’s swiss ribbed underwear, cotton and lisle, 
and a line of athletic shirts for men and boys, 
which they will sell direct. 


*Pennsylvania, Allentown. The officers of the 
Lehigh Mills Corp., which as noted in previous 
reports has succeeded the Southdown Knitting 
Co., are J. A. Hartzell, M. D., president; John A. 
Kepperman of Reading, treasurer, and Wm. S. 
Nowell, manager. The new company is manufac- 
turing the same line of goods that were made 
previously in the plant and has opened selling 
offices at 85 Worth St., New York. The capital 
stock is $100,000. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. The equipment oi the 
old Lehigh Knitting Mills at 722 Linden St. has 
been taken over by a new concern known as the 
Alpha Knitting Co. The plant has been shut down 
for some time. E. J. Steltz is treasurer of the 
new concern and J. F. Thompson is superintend- 
ent. This concern is operating 15 knitting ma- 
chines and 12 sewino machines on women’s ribbed 
underwear and children’s waists. Thev have suffi- 
cient business on hand to keep all the machinery 
running day and night for some time to come. 
Clift & Goodrich, New York, are the selling 
agents. 


Pennsylvania, Pottstown. The Arion Knitting 
Co., which has been shut down for a year or more, 
is arranging for the starting up of the plant. New 
parties have taken hold, and equipment is being 
put into condition for operation and it is expected 
the plant will be started up any day on men’s, wo- 
men’s and children’s seamless cotton and mercer- 
ized hosiery. The plant contains 94 knitters, 46 
ribbers. 8 loopers and 4 sewing machines. The 
production will be sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Somerset. The plant formerly 
operated by Cook, Eimert & Co., Inc., which was 
idle for a long time, has been started up under the 
style of the Cook Woolen Mill. Jonas M. Cook 
is the sole proprietor and Lemuel R. Barkley is 
the superintendent and buyer. Men’s and women’s 
seamless hosiery, Ilumbermen’s socks, shawls and 
similar goods are made from woolen yarns, also 
yarns are made for sale. 


Pennsylvania, South Bethlehem. Organization 
kas been effected by the South Bethlehem Knit- 
tirg Works, incorporated in October with capital 
stock of $10,000 with A. C. Graham, president; 
Osmon F. Reinhard, treasurer, and Geo. D. Rob- 
bins, general manager and buyer. As noted pre- 
viously in the report of the incorporation of this 
company, it succeeds to the plant of Geo. D. Dob- 
bins, which was sold at bankruptcy sale in Sep- 
tember. 
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recently installed one of the latest improved silk 
winders. 


New Jersey, Camden. There is a good prespect 
that the knitting department of the Highland 
Worsted Mills will be doubled during the coming 
year. This department contains at present 9 flat 
knitting machines and 8 sewing machines operated 
on Shaker sweaters. H. G. Balderston is the 
superiniendent. 


New York, Elmira. Contract has been awarded 


by the Ironwear Hosiery Co. for additional ma- 
chinery. 


New York, Highland. Two electric motors 
have been installed in the Highland Knitting Mill 
to take the place of a gasoline engine which has 
heretofore supplied power. 


New York, New York City. The Franklin 
Knitting Mills at 511 E. 72d St., who are operat- 
ing a plant on the manufacture of knitted silk 
neckties, have recently installed one of the latest 
improved necktie steamers and finishing machines. 


New York, New York City. The Leinkram 
Knitting Mills, 777 Broadway, manufacturers of 
knit ties, contemplate making an addition to their 
plant. Plans have not been completed. Max 
Leinkram 1s buyer and superintendent. 


New York, St. Johnsville. The large addition to 
the Royal Dept. of the Union Mills which has 
been under construction for several months has 
been completed and a sprinkler system installed. 
The addition will allow the company to practically 
double the output of this department and give em- 
ployment to about 200 extra hands when fully 
equipped. The new structure is two stories and 
basement, 239 feet long. Knitting and finishing 
machinery is to be installed, but probably nothing 
will be done in this direction until spring, as full 
details of the new machinery have not been de- 
cided. 


North Carolina, Durham. The Durham Hosiery 
Mills have contracted with the Southern Power 


Co. for electric power to operate the plant at East 
Durham. 


North Carolina, Newton. New knitting ma- 
chinery is being installed in the plant of the 
Fidelity Hosiery Mills, Inc., to make a finer grade 
of hosiery. It is stated further that when the pro- 
posed addition is completed other fine gauge ma- 
chines will be added and a line of silk hosiery 
made. 


*Ohio, Toledo. Four knitting machines and one 
ribber represent the increase recently made by the 
Dolphin Hosiery Co. 


Pennsylvania, Lehighton. The Carbon Knitting 
Co. is manufacturing women’s and children’s flat 
underwear and union suits on 7 knitters and 8 
sewing machines and reports being exceedingly 
busy. The company has in contemplation the in- 
stallation of sufficient new machinery to double 
the production. Walter Drumheller is superin- 
tendent and buyer. 


Pennsylvania, New Cumberland. The New 
Cumberland Knitting Mills, of which J. J. Baygh- 
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man is the president and treasurer, and W. M. 
Smith, superintendent, manufacturing seamless 
cotton half hose on 81 knitters, 20 ribbers, 15 
loopers and 36 embroidering machines, are very 
busy. For the purpose of increasing their facili- 
ties they have recently built a new addition, 72 by 
38 feet, two stories and basement, of brick. New 
loopers and knitting machines, which have not yet 
been ordered, will be installed at a later date. 


They sell through Robert P. Steele & Co., New 
York. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Modern Knit- 
ting Mills now at 310 Carpenter St., with S. 
Aarons, Hyman Shorr and William Gordon as 
owners, are manufacturing a line of silk knitted 
ties on 5 knitters and 1 sewing machine. The 
plant will be removed to other quarters some time 
during the coming year and enlarged and ladies’ 
worsted hand knitted caps will also be manufac- 
tured. They sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. According to report 
the Oneida-Regal Textile Co., whose main plant 
in Philadelphia is located at- 2d and Allegheny 
Aves., with a dye house at Tioga and Aramingo 
Sts., contemplates the building of a new plant for 
dyeing in which they will install new equipment. 
Robt. Lee is supérintendent of this department. 
This is one of the mills of the Oneida-Regal Tex- 
tile Co. which combined knitting mills in Water- 
ville, Syracuse, Stittville and Oneida, New York 
and Philadelphia during the past year. Chas. A. 
Byington of Utica, N. Y., is the general buyer. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The H. L. Munz 
Hosiery Co., whose plant at 2707-13 N. Palethorp 
St., was destroyed by fire some time ago, is again 
in full operation on high grade silk hosiery. The 
mill is very busy. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Modern Knit- 
ting Mills have removed from 310 Carpenter St. 
to 18 North 4th St., where larger quarters have 
teen secured. Two new knitting machines will be 
installed. Knitted silk neckties are manufactured. 


Pennsylvania, Pottstown. The Gold Seal Ho- 
siery Mills, who succeeded to the business of the 
Gold Seal Knitting Mill, and whose plant was 
burned out several months ago, have opened of- 
fices at 55 South Evans St., with the intention of 
securing other quarters and equipping for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing cotton, silk and mercerized 
hosiery for men and women. They are now buy- 
ing hosiery from other manufacturers for the pur- 
pose of supplying their trade until their new plant 
is in operation. S. D. Davenport is the president 
and manager and E. D. Gudebrod, treasurer. 


Pennsylvania, Pottstown. The Vaughan Knit- 
ting Co., of which Andrew Vaughan is the presi- 
dent and superintendent, is very busy with busi- 
ness booked for both immediate and future de- 
livery. New additions to the plant have been 
erected and preparations are being made for their 
equipment. The plant is run on silk and mercer- 
ized half hose of the highest grade, which is sold 
direct from the mill. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The American Hosiery 
Mfg. Co., reported incorporated a short time ago 
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with authorized capital stock of $150,000, succeeds 
\. F. Barto, a manufacturer of seamless hosiery 
t Chestnut and Miflin Sts. A. F. Barto has been 
lected president and L. O. Barto, secretary and 
reasurer. It is planned to enlarge the plant and 
put branded hosiery on the market. At present 50 
knitting machines, 10 ribbers and 5 loopers are 
operated on 144 to 200-needle goods. 


Pennsylvania, Robesonia. A new boiler has 
been installed in the Robesonia Knitting Mills, 
manufacturers of seamless cotton half hose. 


Pennsylvania, Slatington. An increase has been 
made in the equipment of the Crystal Knitting 
Mills, giving them 85 knitting machines and 14 
lcopers. The concern is manufacturing men’s 
suamless half hose and reports doing an excellent 
business. 


Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre. Marshall & Hohl, 
have changed the name of their plant from the 
Diamond City Knitting Mill to the Anthracite 
Hosiery Mills. The mill, which has been shut 
down for several months, is being re-equipped with 
i5 new knitters for making 220-needle women's 
seamless hosiery, to take the place of 176-needle 
goads which they made in the past. Samples are 
now on the market and the plant is expected to be 
in operation within a short time. 


Wisconsin, Beaver Dam. The Paramount Knit- 
ting Co. of Chicago has purchased the building of 
the old Beaver Dam Cotton Mills and it is re- 
ported will eventually use all the space for a knit- 
ting factory. The main building is 3 stories high 
with about 55,000 sq. ft. of floor space. For some 
time past the Paramount Knitting Co. has leased 
one of the floors. 


*Wisconsin, Portage. In the spring the Port- 
age Hosiery Co. expect to build a fireproof ware- 
house. Repairs are now being made on the old 
warehouse recently damaged by fire 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Maryland, Thurmont. At the branch of the 
Union Mfg. Co., 20 latch needle cylinder knitting 
machines have been installed and are operating 
on cotton seamiess half hose. All goods made at 
this branch are sent to the mill at Frederick un- 
finished and all purchases are made at the main 
mill. 10s to 20s cotton yarns are used 


*Michigan, Ypsilanti. The Oak Knitting Co. of 
Syracuse, N. Y., has secured the plant and trade 
marks of the Yysilanti Underwear Co. and will 
operate the mill as a branch, calling it Oak Knit- 
ting Co., Mill No. 3. The mill is a 6-story build- 
ing on the bank of the Huron River, with 160 
water h. p., containing 250 knitting machines and 
150 sewing machines for making men’s, women’s 
and children’s union suits, two piece underwear, 
tights and similar goods. Fifteen new knitting ma- 
chines will be added to this equipment. The mill 
will be put in operation late in January, under the 
management of John B. Bringloe, formerly of 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. The buying will be done 
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by A. G. Velasko of Syracuse, treasurer of the 
Oak Knitting Co. 


New Jersey, Camden. The Camden Manufactur- 
ing Co. is the name of the new concern, which will 
soon be incorporated, and which has recently 
taken over the plant formerly operated by the 
Merrimac Manufacturing Co., at West and Senate 
Sts. The new owners are now putting the machin- 
ery, consisting of ten knitters and ten sewing ma- 
chines, into conditicn for the manufacture of wo- 
men’s swiss ribbed underwear, cotton and lisle, 
and a line of athletic shirts for men and boys, 
which they will sell direct. 


*Pennsylvania, Allentown. The officers of the 
Lehigh Mills Corp., which as noted in previous 
reports has succeeded the Southdown Knitting 
Co., are J. A. Hartzell, M. D., president; John A. 
Kepperman of Reading, treasurer, and Wm. S. 
Nowell, manager. The new company is manufac- 
turing the same line of goods that were made 
previously in the plant and has opened selling 
offices at 85 Worth St., New York. The capital 
stock is $100,000. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. The equipment oi the 
old Lehigh Knitting Mills at 722 Linden St. has 
been taken over by a new concern known as the 
Alpha Knitting Co. The plant has been shut down 
for some time. E. J. Steltz is treasurer of the 
new concern and J. F. Thompson is superintend- 
ent. This concern is operating 15 knitting ma- 
chines and 12 sewine machines on women’s ribbed 
underwear and children’s waists. Thev have suffi- 
cient business on hand to keep all the machinery 
running day and night for some time to come. 
Clift & Goodrich, New York, are the selling 
agents. 


Pennsylvania, Pottstown. The Arion Knitting 
Co., which has been shut down for a year or more, 
is arranging for the starting up of the plant. New 
parties have taken hold, and equipment is being 
put into condition for operation and it is expected 
the plant will be started up any day on men’s, wo- 
men’s and children’s seamless cotton and mercer- 
ized hosiery. The plant contains 94 knitters, 46 
ribbers. 8 loopers and 4 sewing machines. The 
production will be sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Somerset. The plant formerly 
operated by Cook, Eimert & Co., Inc., which was 
idle for a long time, has been started up under the 
style of the Cook Woolen Mill. Jonas M. Cook 
is the sole proprietor and Lemuel R. Barkley is 
the superintendent and buyer. Men’s and women’s 
seamless hosiery, IJumbermen’s socks, shawls and 
similar goods are made from woolen yarns, also 
yarns are made for sale 


Pennsylvania, South Bethlehem. Organization 
kas been effected by the South Bethlehem Knit- 
ting Works, incorporated in October with capital 
stock of $10,000 with A. C. Graham, president; 
Osmon F. Reinhard, treasurer, and Geo. D. Rob- 
bins, general manager and buyer. As noted pre- 
viously in the report of the incorporation of this 
company, it succeeds to the plant of Geo. D. Dob- 
bins, which was sold at bankruptcy sale in Sep- 
tember. 
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| New Publications 


(Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal.) 


The Southern Commercial Congress; Third An- 
nual Convention at Atlanta. Introduced by 
G. Grosvenor Dawe, managing director. 
Edited by LeRoy Hodges; 1,055 pages, 6 by 
9; The Southern Commercial Congress, 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. Price $5. 

This is the report of the proceedings of the 
third annual convention of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress held at Atlanta last March. It 
contains a vast amount of useful information re- 
garding the resources of the South and the plans 
for developing these resources. The volume 
should be in the possession of every library and 
of every person who desires to understand the 
present aims of the Southern people, as it gives a 
clear idea of the development of the industrial and 
commercial possibilities whose possibilities are as 
yet barely touched. The reader will find here 
careful reports by experts in their respective de- 
partments dealing with such subjects as: Coast 
Line and Indentations; Navigable Streams; 
Water Powers; Volume of Rainfall; Wet Lands; 
Soil Varieties; Growing Hours for Vegetation; 
Forests; Minerals in Relation to Rivers and the 
Coast. 

We are informed that the proceeds arising from 
the sale of the book will be devoted to the great 
construction work in which the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress has thus far made such an ex- 
cellent record. 


Dockham’s Textile Manufacture and Dry Goods 
Trade; Dockham Publishing Co., 6 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. Price $6.00. 

The 1911-12 edition of this directory has been 
issued and contains the lists and classifications of 
previous years. This number is dedicated to 
James G. F. Randolph, who has been with this 
Directory for many years. An excellent likeness 
of Mr. Randolph appears in this volume. The 
contents and plan of arrangement are well known 
and include detailed reports of the textile mills in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, dealers 
in raw materials, dry goods commission mer- 
chants, jobbers, importers, etc. The list of direc- 
ors of manufacturing companies is a good fea- 
ture. The book gives evidence of the same care- 
ful preparation as in former years. 


Fluctuations in Wool Prices, 1890-1911; The Na- 


tional Association of Wool 
Boston, Mass. 

This is an attractive and useful chart, 15 by 23 
inches, showing the fluctuations of seven grades 
of wool and tops: 60s Botany tops (Bradford), 
Texas scoured, territory fine medium scoured, 
Ohio delaine, Ohio XX, Kentucky combing un- 
washed, Port Philip average greaee (London). It 
covers the period from Januarv, 1890, to October, 


Manufacturers, 
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I91t. The value of such charts are well known to 
our readers who have become familiar with them 
through the monthly publication in this magazine 
of charts showing the fluctuations of prices of the 
difterent textile materials. The chart issued by 
the National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
is printed in colors, enabling the lines for the dif- 
ferent grades to be easily distinguished, and is 
well suited for framing. 

Weaving and Designing; by Dr. Thomas Oliver, 
director of the South of Scotland Technical 
College; second edition, 172 pages, 5 1/2 by 
8 1/2; Craighead Bros., Galashiels, Scotland. 
Price $2. 

This work, of which the first edition appeared 
some years ago, is intended as a text book and 
it is especially adapted for the requirements of 
students in Great Britain. The following is an 
abstract of the table of contents: Textile Raw 
Materials, Yarn Numbering and Costing, Reed 
and Heald Numbering, Warp and Weft Calcula- 
tions, Cloth Analysis, Costing of Cloths, Setting 
of Cloths, Textile Testing, Warp and Weft Prep- 
aration, Handloom Weaving, Powerloom Weav- 
ing, Designing, Color. 


Year Book and Calendar for the Cotton Industry, 
1912 (Jahrbuch mit Kalender fuer die gesamte 
Baumwoll-Industrie); revised by Prof. M. 
Lehmann, 474 pages, 3 1/2 by 6; Verlag von 
H. A. Ludwig Degener, Leipzig, Germany. 
Price, cloth, $1.25; leather, $2. 

This is a revised edition of the year book and 
calendar that was compiled and first published by 
W. H. Uhland in 1880. It contains a valuable 
collection of miscellaneous information regarding 
cotton manufacturing and while it is, of course, 
not intended for English readers, yet it suggests 
the need and value of a similar work adapted for 
the industry in English speaking countries. The. 
following abstract from the table of contents 
shows the scope of this book: History of the 
Cotton Industry; Cotton Growing, Grades, Sta- 
tistics, Trade, American Cotton, Spinning, Twist- 
ing, Weaving, Yarn Numberings, Comparative 
Yarn Tables, Cloth Calculations, Yarn and Cloth 
Standards of the German Textile Exchanges, and 
Weights and Measures. The work contains 
numerous illustrations of machines, mill plans, 


weave drafts and textile appliances. The text is 
in German. 


BUSINESS LITERATURE 


Triplex Power Pumps; The Deane Steam Pump 
Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

A new 31-page bulletin, D-205, giving an exten- 
sive discussion of the construction of its triplex 
power pumps of the vertical, double acting type. 
It explains the advantages of the triplex ma- 
chine over other forms of power pumps, principal 
among which is that the combined discharge from 
the cylinders is practically uniform in quantity 
and pressure. The analyzed dissection of the 
pump, pointing out the features of design that are 
the outcome of this company’s forty years’ spe- 
cialization in the building of power pumping ma- 
chinery, will be found of particular interest. The 
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simplicity, durability, accessibility and solidity of 
the Deane tripiex power pump are points that 
are specially emphasized. The pumps listed range 
in size of cylinders from 2 by 3 in. to 13 by 12 in., 
and in capacities from 11 1/2 to 2,475 gallons per 
minute. Some nine different styles of these 
pumps are illustrated and tables of dimensions, 
capacities, speeds, etc., are given of each. The 
pumps are arranged for belt or gear drive from 
any power source. 


Bulietin No. 104, Double-Action Triplex Piston 
Pumps; The Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, 
Mm. ¥. 

This is an 8 inch by 10 inch six-page folder, 
designed to be connected in loose leaf binder 
with those previously sent out by this company. 
It contains engravings of four pumps and some 
of the different parts, a repair chart, giving a 
sectional view, for convenience in ordering extra 
parts, also specifications, dimensions, and capaci- 
ties of the different pumps. Bulletin No. 106 of 
this series treats of Vacuum and Stuff Pumps, and 
illustrates and gives specifications of eight vacuum 
and stuff pumps. 


J-M Roofing Salesman. 

The Current number of The J-M Roofing Sales- 
man has interesting full-page view of The Repub- 
lic Stamping and Enameling Co. of Canton, O., 
who have used J-M Asbestos Roofing on both flat 
and saw-tooth construction for now more than 12 
years and have just contracted for another 600 
squares for new buildings. Other illustrations in- 
clude the Birmingham, Ala., plant of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., now covered with nearly 10 
acres of J-M Asbestos Roofing. The J-M Roofing 
Salesman is mailed free of cost to prospective 
builders upon application to the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co., Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Bulletin 107 describes and illustrates the deep 
well triplex pumps. 

Bulletin 108 describes and illustrates the deep 
well working heads. 

Bulletin 109 describes and illustrates the pumps 
for special services built by this firm. 


CALENDARS 


The Dinsmore Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass., 
dealers in mill sewing machines and supplies, have 
issued a very attractive wall calendar with an at- 
tractive picture of a young girl. 


Thomas Wolstenholme Sons & Co., manufactur- 
ers of French and Bradford spun yarns, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. A large wall pad, 22 by 14 inches, with 
a leaf for each day of the year. 


The Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. A wall pad 
11 by 14 inches which is a memorandum pad and 
calendar combined. It gives an excellent view of 
the Draper cottages and an illustration of their 
Northrop loom. 
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The R. H. Hood Co., manufacturers of comb 
circles and fallers for wool, flax, silk, jute and 
ramie, 1842 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 
are sending out to the trade a very attractive wall 
calendar. 


The Wonalancet Co., manufacturers of carded 
cotton for woolen mills, Nashua, N. H., are send- 
ing out to the trade an attractive daily calendar 
mounted on a substantial and well polished cherry 
board. 


The Saco-Pettee Co., Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., are sending out to the trade a dainty desk 
tablet and calendar, with a space for memoran- 
dums., 


The Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass., 
sefid their Christmas compliments in the shape of 
an attractive red leather desk calendar with 
changeable monthly cards. It is very attractively 
gotten up and most convenient for desk use. 


The William Kedward Dyeing Co., 246 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. A large wall calendar 
for office use. 


C. S. Dodge, Lowell, Mass., is sending out to 
the trade a neat calendar on which is shown a 
picture of his latest rag picker with condenser. 





Industrial Notes 


BIG DEMAND FOR THE “DOUBLE BUCK HOFF- 
MAN” PRESS 


The United States Hoffman Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., manufacturers of hosiery and knit goods 
presses, report an exceedingly good season. We 
learn that the number of shipments made by this 
concern is more than double the number at the 
corresponding period last year. The plant has for 
several months been working night and day in 
order to preven congestion and to make prompt 
deliveries. Chas. H. Lewis, vice-president of the 
company, states that with the exception of the 
double buck hosiery and knit goods presses, they 
had been able to keep fairly well up to schedule, 
but they had literally been swamped with orders 
for the double buck machines. Mr. Lewis seemed 
to think, however, that they had the situation well 
in hand and that shipments of this model could be 
made within a reasonable length of time, say ten 
days or two weeks. 

He added that, although the double buck press 
was fundamentally the same as the single buck 
models in so far as the principle of applying steam 
to the garments is concerned, it was practically a 
new model, and as such the demand had been the 
most remarkable that he had ever known during 
his many years of experience in manufacturing 
hosiery and knit goods pressing machinery. 
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The “Hoff-Man” Company has issued an inter- 
esting and attractive catalogue showing both the 
single and double buck presses, explaining in de- 
tail the “Hoff-Man” principle and operation, and 
the action of steam on the goods. This catalogue 


is for general distribution and contains data of in- 
terest to those who desire to keep pace with the 
times in regard to ways and means of improving 


the appearance of their product and of increasing 
the output of their plant. 


REMOVAL 


A. W. Buhlmann, Textile Engineer of New 
York, will move on or about January 15th from 
the Silk Exchange building, 487 Broadway, to 
more spacious quarters in the Fifth Avenue build- 
ing, Madison Square. 

The Fifth Avenue building is in the heart of the 
new mercantile district on Fifth Avenue, Broad- 
way, Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Streets, and 
is considered one of the most up-to-date office 
buildings in America 

The growth of Mr. Buhlmann’s business has 
been remarkably rapid. He is a graduate of the 
Silk Textile School of Zurich, Switzerland, and of 
the Royal Textile Academy, Chemnitz, and has 
made a specialty of installing finishing plants. 

He is the representative of some of the fore- 
most European builders of finishing machinery, 
and by making frequent trips abroad keeps in 
touch with the latest developments and inventions 
in textile machinery. 

The transfer of his offices to more commodious 
quarters in the heart of the new textile district 
enables him to give more efficient service to his 
customers and makes it more convenient for them 
to visit him when in New York 


THE HELLER & MERZ COMPANY 


The Boston office and warehouse of the Heller 
& Merz Co., dealers in dyestuffs and chemicals, 
are now located at 247 Atlantic Ave., where they 
have larger and more convenient quarters. Their 
Boston branch will be in charge of R. C. Cox, 
who has heretofore represented them in Western 
Massachusetts, and George D. Smith, who has 
been connected with their Boston branch for a 
number of years. N. A. Billings, who has been 
connected with their New York house, will be the 
resident representative in Springfield, Mass. He 
will look after their interests in Western Massa- 
chusetts and adjoining territory. 


THE TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


An interesting and graphic picture is issued by 
the Barrett Mfg. Co., showing an impressive group 
of concrete buildings which have been erected in 
different parts of the country within the past nine 
years by the Turner Construction Co., at an ap- 
proximate cost of $12,000,000. ) The buildings 
cover a great variety of industries. The special 
feature which the circular emphasizes is that 95 
per cent. of the entire roof area of these buildings 
is covered with the Barrett specification roofs, 
which require no paint or other maintenance 
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costs. Roofs of this type have lasted without at- 
tention for thirty-five years and are still in ser- 
viceable cOndition. A copy of the Barrett specifi- 
cation for roofs may be had by request. 


REGARDING FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


At a recent meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at New York the statement 
was made that the United States is paying a pre- 
ventable loss of more than $366,000,000 annually, 
this being the difference between European losses 
and those in our own country. In discussing this, 
Charles T. Main of Boston stated that the esti- 
mated cost of private fire protection, including 
capital invested in construction and equipment, is 
$50,000,000, with an interest account and watch- 
men’s cost amounting to $18,000,000 more. It 
does not seem possible to omit very much of the 
public fire-fighting apparatus and systems or the 
private investment, for this purpose, even if every 
building were proof against destruction by fire 
inside and outside, because the combustible con- 
tents of the city buildings and factories make it 
necessary to put in hydrants, sprinkler and pump- 
ing systems and to maintain fire departments in 
the same manner as they are now installed and 
maintained. The spreading of fire would be 
reduced and the losses decreased accordingly. 

In textile mills the value of the buildings is not 
more than one-quarter of the total value of the 
property, and the value of the property and of 
the stock in process is also a very considerable 
amount. In some of the rooms in a cotton mill 
the stock in process is very inflammable, and a 
fire will start from a spark or a heated bearing 
on a machine and go from one end to the other 
almost like a flash of gunpowder. The insurance 
companies therefore require, even in fireproof 
buildings, a system of fire protection of the same 
capacity and efficiency as is required in buildings 
of slow-burning. construction. As the losses on 
the contents of the buildings form a large part of 
our fire losses, it would be well to look for better 
regulations in regard to the storage of com- 
bustibles in our city buildings, including the retail 
stores, 

In regard to the statement that fireproof build- 
ings can be built as cheaply as those of the slow- 
burning type, Mr. Main stated that in competition 
for a mill building recently, he obtained prices 
showing the cost of the concrete building to be 
about 25 per cent. more than for regular mill con- 
struction. This is probably due to the fact that 
the floor loads in textile mill work are compara- 
tively light. 

he Second Annual Christmas luncheon of the 
Boston Wool Trade was held at the Hotel Essex 
on the afternoon of Dec. 23d. These meetings 
are for the purpose of bringing the trade together 
in a social way to promote good fellowship. The 
principal speakers were the Hon. Samuel L. Pow- 
ers and Lafayette G. Blair. About one hundred 


and fifty were present and the best of Christmas 
feeling prevailed. 
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THE COMING TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


[he interest is constantly increasing in the 
coming textile exposition to be held in Mechan- 
ics Building, Boston, the week of April 22-27. 
Never before have so many of the large interests 
been enlisted and from present indications practi- 
cally all of the leading firms will be represented. 
In former years the cotton exhibits have predom- 
inated, but this time the silk and woolen indus- 
tries are both to be seen and these together with 
the cement and concrete department devoted to 
mill construction, the power department, under 
the auspices of the New England Association of 
Commercial Engineers, the finished goods depart- 
ment, in which will be shown all kinds of finished 
fabrics by large manufacturers, as well as made up 
goods by leading New England modistes and gar- 
ment makers, will constitute a complete array 
from the raw material and methods, to the ready- 
to-wear product such as has never before been 
attempted. 

The demand for space has been so great that 
even at this early date in the main department 
practically all space has been sold and the proba- 
bilities are that the adjoining hall may have to 
be engaged, which will mean that approximately 
125,000 square feet wil! be available. This is un- 
precedented in a purely textile exhibit. 

This condition has been brought about largely 
through the success of previous expositions held 
under the auspices of the Textile Exhibitors’ As 
sociation and under the personal direction of its 
secretary, Chester I. Campbell, who has recently 
returned from abroad in the interests of the Ex- 
position, and who has a number of novelties which 
he expects to show at that time. 

Many letters have been received by interested 
parties regarding the showing of the knitting and 
woolen industries as well as those relating to the 
power department and cement construction. 

The executive offices of the management are at 
5 Park Square, Boston, and any information 
regarding the various departments may be ob 
tained by writing or calling there 


The Appalachian Mills at Knoxville, Tenn., who 
manufacture men’s cotton underwear exclusively, 
are selling their entire output from the mill direct 
through the firm of Elmer E. Hartzell, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Under the title “Technology and Industrial 
Efficiency,” the proceedings of the Congress of 
Technology, held in Boston last April at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, have been pub- 


lished in a volume of about 500 pages. Some 
seventy papers are included, and these form to- 
gether a valuable and up to date record of the 
present state of industrial science, and a presenta- 
tion of some of its problems and probable solu- 
tions. The six sections into which the Congress 
was divided are represented by papers on: Scien- 
tific Investigation and Control of Industrial Proc- 
esses: Technological Education and its Relations 
to Industrial Development; Administration and 
Management; Recent Industrial Development; 
Public Health and Sanitation; Architecture 
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MILL ENGINEER 


Charles H. Nichols, 1133 Broadway, New York, 
mill and factory engineer and architect, has been 
in practice as a consulting engineer for several 
years, and has had a long experience in all 
branches of eigineering in connection with build- 
ings, and in architecture. 

While in practice as a consulting engineer, he 
has designed the mechanical and electrical plants, 
including the heating, ventilation, illumination, 
boiler and generator equipments, plumbing and 
fire protection, for a number of large buildings, 
including office buildings, U. S. post offices, 
libraries, churches and residences. 

He is now prepared to make the plans and 
specifications for mill and factory buildings, includ- 
ing the foundations, structural work, power plant, 
ventilation, illumination, fire protection and sani- 
tation. 


WHAT IS THE HEIGHT OF A DAM? 


lt is rather surprising to find that there is no 
rigid rule for measuring the height of a dam. 
Although possibly one-third of all the water power 
suits relate to the height of the dam or stage of 
water there seems to be absolutely no judicial 
decision on the subject. A lawyer explains how 
a court would ignore such a question as a rule 
to measure the height of a dam. 

In reply to a request for his opinion on this 
much discussed question, Chas. T. Main, engineer 
of Boston, who is an authority on water power 
developments, states that the height of a dam 
usually means the height from the bed of the 
river at its lowest point to the crest of the dam. 
That is the height of the physical structure. The 
height usually varies from the point of maximum, 
decreasing as it approaches the banks of the river 
on either side. It usually has nothing to do with 
the fall or the power produced, as for example, 
in a development in which water is carried for 
some distance through canals, penstocks, or 
flumes. the dam which diverts the water from the 
river at the head works into conduits may be 
only a few feet high, whereas, the head is the 
difference between the level of the water at the 
end of the conduit, usually in a terminal reservoir 
if the distance is long, and the surface of the 
water in the river below the station, which is in 
some cases as high as a thousand feet or more. 

It is only in such developments as when the 
whole head is created by the construction of a 
dam that the height of the dam approximates the 
head producing power. In some instances it is 
necessary to go to a considerable distance below 
the bed of the stream for a foundation for a dam, 
but the depth of the foundation below the bed, in 
Mr. Main’s opinion, should not be included in the 
height of the dam. 

The height of the dam cannot be measured by 
the height of the water above and below the same, 
as this is usually a varying quantity, depending 
upon the amount of water which is flowing over 
the dam and the various conditions of the river 
which effect the flow. 
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C. J. H. WOODBURY’S RECOVERY 


The many friends of C. J. H. Woodbury, secre- 
tary of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, will be glad to learn that he is improv- 
ing from an attack of illness which seized him 
several weeks ago. He is able to be up and about 
the house, but may not return to the office for 
some time yet. His illness has given his large 
circle of friends an opportunity to show the appre- 
ciation in which he is held and they hope he will 


soon be out and about again in his usual good 
health. 


VEGETABLE FIBER IN WOOL 


A meeting of the International Committee on 
Vegetable Fiber in Wool was held at the offices 
of Messrs. Dalgety & Co., London. The question 
of a cheap and suitable pack again formed the 
chief point for discussion and it was reported that 
important tests are being made of closely woven 
packs made entirely from paper. The High Com- 
missioners for the Australian Colonies and for the 
Dominion of New Zealand are interesting them- 
selves in this question, and while considerable im- 
provement has been made in the packing of wools 
in the Colonies the great desideratum is a perfect 
pack at a cheaper price than the paper-lined pack 
recommended by the Committee. 

It was unanimously resolved, on the proposition 
of Albert Illingworth, of Bradford, seconded by 
Acton Adams, of New Zealand, that the resolution 
adopted by the Roubaix Conference should be 
supported, and that all consumers of wool be earn- 
estly recommended to give preference to wools 
which are packed in suitable tares. It was also 
that another International Congress 
should be held in London next May. 

The French Association requested the appoint- 
ment of five additional members on this Commit- 
tee, and the following were elected: M. Edmond 
Masurel, of Messrs. Francois Masurel Freres, 
Tourcoing; M. Chambaud, of Messrs. Schwartze & 
Co., Mulhausen; M. Paul Motte, of Messrs. Motte, 
Bossut & Fils, Roubaix; M. Charles David, of 
Messrs. David, Fils & Co., Amiens; M. Leon Jung, 
Secretary L’Union des Filateurs Francais, Tour- 
coing 

The important question of how to deal with the 
matter in South America was discussed, and it was 
determined to have show cards and cases prepared 
giving samples of cloths affected by jute fiber used 
in South America which are the cause of the 
trouble. These are to be sent to the various 
baraccas and handlers of wool in South America, 
and also to the Colonial wool warehouses and 
salesrooms.—Yorkshire Post. 


resolved 


The Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co., Ltd., which has held an English charter, has 
recently been incorporated under the laws of 
Maine with a capital stock amounting to $3,600,000. 
The new company’s name is the H. & B. American 
Machine Co. Charles E. Riley is president, E. R. 
Richardson. treasurer, and E. L. Martin, secretary. 
The management and personnel continues exactly 
the same. 
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FIRE LOSS EQUAL TO A YEAR’S WORSTED 
PRODUCTION 


According to the United States Census of 
Manufactures covering the year 1905, the total 
value of woolen goods produced in that year was 
$142,200,000; the value of worsted goods was $165,- 
745,000; the value of silk and silken goods was 
$133,300,000. As compared with these figures, the 
loss by fire in the United States during that same 
year was $165,221,650. It will be noted that this 
is just about equal to the worsted production and 
larger than the average of the other figures men- 
tioned. It is believed that a comparison of this 
sort will bring the matter home to the minds of 
business people generally, much more strikingly 
than a bare statement of what the loss was in dol- 
lars and cents. The next thing which needs driv- 
ing home in the same spot is the fact that the 
greater part of this loss would have been avoided 
if the principal buildings involved had been 
equipped with a modern system of automatic 
sprinklers. What the insurance interests think of 
the sprinkler is shown by their voluntarily reduc- 
ing insurance rates by about one-half in buildings 
so equipped. 


ANTICIPATING GOOD BUSINESS FOR 1912 


The Arlington Machine Works reports a very 
satisfactory business the past year and are look- 
ing forward to even a larger business the coming 
year. Foundations are already built for an addi- 
tion 75 by 65, 2 stories high, and foundations are 
partiy in for another building. Arthur Birch tells 
us he has no idea of making any changes or of 
consolidating his works with any other concern 


The John Herron Art Institute, in Indianapolis, 
is now offering a course of Applied Design, in 
which is taken up the designing and manuiactur- 
ing of all kinds of woven and printed fabrics, wall 
and floor coverings, etc. They plan to equip the 
school room with looms and other necessary ma- 
chinery. Miss Edna Browning Ruby, a graduate 
of the School of Industrial Art of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Museum, Philadelphia, and a practical de- 
signer, is the instructor in charge. 


Massachusetts, North Brookfield. 
to Wm. J. Wilson, manager of the Oxford Linen 
Mills, plans have been made to double the spin 
ning capacity inside of three or four months. A 
300 h. p. steam engine has arrived and will be set 
up at once. 


According 


Massachusetts, North Dighton. The Mount 
Hope Finishing Co. is building an addition which 
will be 2 stories high, 180 by 120 ft., with capacity 
for 12 tenter frames on the first floor. The second 
floor will be used for packing, shading and in- 
specting. The brick walls are now up 1 1/2 stories 
and floor timbers are being set. This building 
will be steam heated, electric lighted and equipped 
with automatic sprinklers. Practically all material 
and machinery to be installed at the present have 
been contracted for. A 2-story addition, 50 by 120 
ft.. for calender room and packing, was recently 
completed. 
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WORLD’S PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 
WOOL 


The following information regarding the produc- 
tion and consumption of wool is extracted from 
the report on the foreign trade of France in 1910 
by the President of the French Permanent Cus- 
toms Values Commission: 

The number of sheep in Europe is steadily de- 
creasing; the increase in the yield of wool per 
sheep has up to the present kept the output of 
wool on the Continent almost constant, but this 
will soon cease to be the case, since the yield per 
sheep cannot increase much in the future. The 
North American flocks should increase in size, at 
any rate for some years to come. The Australian 
flocks, temporarily lessened by drought, have be- 
gun to grow again. The number of sheep in 
Australia and New Zealand increased from 11o,- 
480,000 in 1909 to 115,450,000 in 1910. The yield 
of wool per sheep has also increased consider- 
ably, thanks to judicious crossing, selection, and 
the infusion of merino blood. In the Argentine 
the flocks moved into colder regions bore the 
change of climate very well. The drought of 1909 
destroyed many lambs and greatly reduced the out- 
put’ of wool in 1910, but there is stated to be an 
mprovement this year. 

The world’s production of wool in 19I0 is esti- 
mated at 2,948 million pounds. Making allow- 
ance for the quantities consumed by local indus- 
tries in the countries of exportation, the supplies 
wailable for the manufacturers of Europe and 
Noith America were as follows: 

Production of 


1,000 lbs 

Continent of Europe ............ 418,572 
United Kingdom 142,514 
North America 331.868 

Exports from 

Australasia Sable i 852,093 
Argentina and Uruguay 431,528 
South Africa doe ikon d 4 /s sg el a 
Other Countries Outside Europe 236,194 
Total -2,537.344 


The quantity available in 1909 amounted to 2,- 
583,077,200 lbs. The supply for the manufac- 
turing countries was thus about the same in 1910 
as in the preceding year; the supply from Aus- 
tralasia increased bv 7 per cent., and that from 
other exporting countries decreased. 

The consumption of wool has grown very slowly 
in the last decade, increasing during the ten years 
1901-10 by only 13 per cent. In 1910 there was an 
increase, as compared with 1909, in the consump- 
tion in Europe, and especially in the United King- 
dom, and a considerable decline in that in North 
America. The consumption of raw wool during 
the year 1910 is estimated to be as follows: 


1,000 Ibs. 
Continent of Europe +++ 1,418,120 
United Kingdom 610,700 
North America 508,200 


According to unpublished estimates by M. Ch. 
Marteau, the consumption of wool in France was 
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greater in the last decade of the roth century than 
in the first ten years of the present. This is 
ascribed to two causes, viz., the change in wo- 
men’s dress, and the improvements in the dyeing 
and making of wool substitutes, viz., cotton tis- 
sues and mixed stuffs containing a very large pro- 
portion of cotton and shoddy.—Textile Recorder. 


BETICOL 


Another successful finishing compound which 
will be welcomed by the practical finisher, has 
been brought out by the Arabol Mfg. Co. of New 
York. Its name is Beticol. It finishes and stiff- 
ens without coating and does not start the colors 
in the material, nor does it “scale” or “mark” 
when scratched. Beticol is soluble in cold water. 
It kas been tried by leading finishers on cotton, 
silk and woolen goods with satisfactory results. 


REMOVAL 


Jacobs & Co., graders and dealers in all sorts 
of wool rags, have removed their New York office 
to 28 Prince St. 


Walter B. Snow, publicity engineer, 170 Summer 
St., Boston, Mass., announces a recent addition 
to the staff of Sidney G. Koon, M. M. E., four 
years editor of “International Marine Engineer- 
ing.” John S. Nicholl, B. S., lately with the New 
York Edison Company, has also recently joined 
Mr. Snow’s staff. 


Mr. C. W. Stone has been appointed manager of 
the lighting department of the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., to succeed C. D. Has- 
kins, deceased. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Estimates are being 
asked on a 4-story addition, 92 by 43 ft., with a 
wing, 43 by 70 {t., by the Peerless Co., Jasper and 
Willard Sts. They are dyers of skein silks and 
silk hosiery and bleachers of woolen hosiery and 
have capital stock of $50,000. At present the plant 
is very busy in all departments and this enlarge- 
ment is the second within two or three years that 
has been made necessary by the growth of the 
business Harry Brewin is president and J. N. 
Lardenbure,. treasurer. 


Pennsylvania, Phildelphia. Benj. F. Anderson 
and Joseph Schmidtz, formerly of the Nicetown 
Dye Works. have taken over the dyeing depart- 
ment of the Standard Hosiery Dyeing & Finishing 
Works at 3213-15 Frankford Ave., and 3212-14 
Aber St., which they will operate in the future 
under the name of the Universal Dye Works. The 
new owners, in addition to overhauling the equip- 
ment of the plant and putting it in first class con- 
dition, are also installing machinery of the latest 
impioved design for the dyeing of hosiery and 
skein yarns, cotton, mercerized, silk and wool; 
with a capacity of 8000 pounds per day. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































Recent Textile Patents 


& 

BOBBIN  (¢ 
Hohmann, 

BOBBIN 
010,332 


BRAIDING 


ARRIER 
San Di 
FEEDING and Counting Apparatus. 
John H. Wall, Bristol, R. I. 
MACHINE 1,011,913. 
Buscher, Langerfeld, Germany. 
DYEING APPARATUS 
Kircheis, Philadelphia, Pa 
DYEING MACHINE Rey 
seam Vacuum. 1,010,513 
Phoenix, Ala. 
DYEING MACHINE 
Charlotte, N. C 
EMBROIDERING MACHINE, Jacquard Mech- 
anism for. 1,010,475 Robert Zahn, Plauen, 
Germany 
CLOTH FINISHING 
vice for. 1,012,379. 
Rivers, Mass 
JOMS, Automatic Spool-clearing 
Weft-replenishing 1,011,005. 
Koechlin, Steinen, Germany 
YOMS, Machine for 
for Axminster. 
Boston, Mass 
\}OM Warp 
E. Rhoades, 
)OM Thread-cutting Temple. 
W. Megginson, Danville, Va. 
JOMS, Fittmg Thread Cutting Mechanism for 
Weft Replenishing. 1,009,997. Eppa H. Ryon, 
Waltham, Mass. 
X}OMS, Automatic Reshuttling 
1,011,466 Walter A. 
England. 
XOMS, Automatic Weft Spool Changing Ap- 
paratus for Power. 1,011,969. Albert G 
Koechlin, Steinen, Germany. 
LOOMS, Needle 
Wattie, 
SHUTTLE. 
field, Me 
SHUTTLE. 


1 009,74 Richard K 
ae al 


Hermann 
1,010,637. Oswin 


iiving Collapsible 


Frank M. Morton, 


1,010,274. Julius Leisel, 


Detector De 
Longden, Three 


Machines, 
Isaac 


\pparatus for 
Albert G 


Tube-frames 
Thomas P. Walsh, 


Straightening 
13,335 


Stop Motion. 1,011,237. 
Hopedale, Mass 


Alonzo 


1,011,220. Cabell 


Apparatus for 
Mather, Manchester, 


Motion for. 
Waltham, Mass. 
1,010,873. Morrill E 


1,006,872. William 


Deering, Pitts- 


[,01 1,060. George Hulme 
Patrick H. Rowley, Providence, R. I. 


SPOOLING MACHINE. 1,011,241. Hermann 
Polster and Arno Lang, Plauen, Germany. 
TEXTILE-MACHINE Double Traverse. 1,o11,- 

137. Harvey C. Sturtevant, Jamestown, N. Y. 
WARP FRAMES. Beam Supporting Attachment 
fe 1,010,298. Frank M. Morton. Phoenix, 


and 


Ala 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. H. W. Clay, who 
started up a small nlant at 2240 N. Orkney St., in 
which he manufactured a line of seamless hosiery, 
has gone out of business and disposed of his ma- 
chinery 


APPLICATIONS FOR REGISTERED TRADE 
MARKS 


(hese applications have been officially published 
by the U. S. Patent Office, so that any person who 
believes a registration would interfere with estab- 
lished rights, may have an opportunity to object 
within the specified time. 


39,664. Stockings. Mark: Wire Tipned 
O’Callaghan & Fedden, New York. 

43,181. Flannel waistcoats, pajamas, chemises, etc. 
Mark: Securitas. Owner: Edouard Leurent, 
Tourcoing, France. 

44,957. Thread of all kinds. Mark: Needle-on 
Owner: Charles Fisher, San Francisco, Cal 
52,246. Ribbons. Mark: Comet. Owner: Carson, 

Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, II. 

38.725. Handkerchiefs. Mark: Diamond. Owner: 
Newark Embroidery Works, Newark, N. J. 
59,050. Hosiery. Mark: Spring Maid. Owner: 

The Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa 
59.479. Silk foulard. Mark: Rainette 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, III. 
39.514. Worsted cloths. Mark: Perseverance 
Owner: Perseverance Worsted Co., Woon 
socket, R. I. 
37,643. Muslin, 


Owner: 


Owner: 


lawn, mnainsook, etc. Mark: 
Kenco. Owner: Kent Mfg. Co., New York. 
37.735. Dress percales and shirtings. Mark: Har- 
mong. Owner: Garner Print Works, West 
Haverstraw, N. Y. 
Hosiery. Mark: 
Manchester Hosiery 
Pa 
58.966. Hosiery. Mark: Try-on-a. 
Knitting Co., Tryon, N. C 
35,773. Dust-cloths. Mark: Absorbo. Owner: 
Chicago Feather Duster Co., Chicago, III 
37.972. Cotton piece goods. Mark: Pride of At- 
lantic. Owner: Atlantic Cotton Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass. 
<8.942. Underwear. Mark: Patrica 
O. Farnsworth, New York. 
59,428. Hosiery. Mark: X X. 
sex Co., Lowell, Mass. 
57,304. Woven woolen fabric. 
Owner: Worumbo Mfg. Co., New York. 
58,439. Hosiery. Mark: Sister Sue Stockings. 
Owner: John M. Given, Pittsburg, Pa. 
58,738. Spool cotton, sewing cotton, etc. 
Schiflonia. Owner: The American 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


58,251. Mahomi Maid. Owner: 


Mills Co., Manchester, 


Owner: Wear 


Owner: Eva 


Middle- 


Owner: 


Mark: Nitweve 


Mark: 
Thread 


Alfred Suter, textile engineer, 487 Broadway, 
New York, sailed for Europe Dec. goth and ex- 
pects to travel in Germany, Switzerland, France 
and England in order to look up new devices and 
processes which has come to his knowledge and 
see if they are suited for American manufacturers. 








